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VIOLET    INDIGO    BLUE      GREEN    YELLOW  ORANGE  RED 


Sure 


as  there  are  7  colors 
in  the  rainbow 


No  matter  how  many  times  you've  seen  a 
rainl)ow,  you  re  SURE  to  be  thrilled  by  the 
sight.  And  no  inatier  how  many  times 
you've  tasted  7  Crown  drinks ...  you're 
SURE  to  he  thrilled  hy  the  rare  perfeetion 
of  Ameriea's  favorite  whiskev! 


Sii|SMi|(«Mi*s  «4  U  Sum 
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You  can  prov.a 
o,  the  fotlow.ng  'e-^^" 

Air  Force,  Navy 

★ Army,  .  watea 


kies  by  the  case 


or  o 


ill 


LUCKIES  TASTE  BETTER! 

CLEANER,    FRESHER,  SMOOTHER 


Cases  now 

available 

in  two  sizes 
•The  500-pack 

case— $39.30 
•The  lOO-pack 

case— $7.86 

♦Price  subject  to 
change  without  notice 


CIGARETTES 


111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with  which  I  may 

provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  the  case  for  shipment  to: 

CCfieck  /hose  desired) 

(    )  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 

(    )  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 

(    )  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 


Your  Name- 
Address  


City  or  Town. 


-State. 


COPR.,    THE    AMERICAN    TOBACCO  COMPANY 


L. 


SAPE  LUBRICATION 


'^OTOROI'' 

'*<"i  l>U«e  PENHSVUVANIA 


USE  LESS  OIL 


QUAn 

LONG  because  it 
lasts  long  — saves  you  added 
quarts  between  oil  changes 

This  100%  Pennsylvania  motor  oil 
with  iHE Jmuih-Ji&n  stands  up  under 
intense  heat  .  .  .  resists  the  forma- 
tion of  oil-wasting  engine  deposits. 
Your  engine  stays  cleaner,  smoother 
running  .  .  .  uses  /ess  o//.' 

Pennxoil  gives  all  enginai  an  extra 
margin  of  safely.  There's  a  correct 
grade  and  type  of  Pennxoil  for 
YOUR  car  and  driving  conditions. 

Sound  yourZ 


this 
sign 


PENNZOIL®  MOTOR  OIL  AND  LUBRICANTS 
AT  BETTER  DEALERS  .  .  .  COAST  TO  COAST 


MCI! 


"Writeys  must  give  name  and  address.  Name  withheld  if  re- 
quested. So  many  letters  are  being  received  it  is  not  possible 
to  promise  answers.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EXPLOSIVE  ARTICLE 

Sir:  Your  article  TF/.ij?  H^ive  ]Vc  Bought 
hi  Europe?  is  one  of  the  most  explosive 
published  to  date.  If  Karl  Baarslag  had  in- 
terview  ed  the  rank  and  file  GIs  stationed 
in  some  of  those  countries  he  would  have 
found  that  many  were  acutel)'  aware  of 
the  United  States'  blundering  and  the  un- 
dercurrent of  unpopularit)-  caused  by  our 
top-level  planners. 

John  F.  Ciuliano 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  AN  EDEN  APPLE 

Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  fine 
March  article  The  First  Tanks.  However, 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  author.  When 
Eve  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  she  gave  it  to  Adam  who 
said,  "Tanks."'  Tliis  w  as  actually  the  first 
tanks. 

Bruce  Peerenbooin 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. 

CENSORSHIP  BY  LEFTIES 

Sir:  The  unfair  treatment  which  some  of 
the  more  important  Book  Reviews  and,  as 
a  result,  most  bookstores  still  arc  giving 
to  books  written  by  known  anti-commu- 
nists has  often  been  discussed  in  the  few 
consistently  anti-communist  publications 
appearing  in  this  country.  A  recent  case 
in  point  is  the  disparaging  attitude  of  the 
influential  Book  Rexiews  toward  James 
Burnham's  Containment  or  Liberation.  This 
book  deals  with  the  main  issue  of  our 
times  and  has  the  great  merit  of  outlining 
a  constructiv  e  program  for  the  future.  The 
very  fact  that  this  is  the  first  book  in  which 
a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  anah  zc  the 
concept  and  implications  of  a  policy  of 
Liberation— w  hich  the  new  Administration 
has  iicsitanth-  proclaimed  but  has  not  yet 
defined  in  practical  terms— makes  of  Burn- 
ham's  latest  work  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  U.  S. 
foreign  policy.  So  whether  one  agrees  with 
all  Burnham's  criticism  and  jjroposals  or 
not,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  as 


widely-read  and  discussed  as  possible.  Yet, 
under  the  influence  of  adverse  criticism 
by  the  influential  Book  Reviews  and,  most 
likely,  as  a  result  of  concealed  but  no  less 
effective  action  on  the  part  of  pro-com- 
munist pressure-groups,  by  threatened  boy  - 
cotts, the  Burnham  book  has  not  been  put 
on  display  in  most  of  the  major  New-  York 
Cit>'  bookstores.  This  is  probably  also  the 
case  in  most  other  places. 

Max  Eastman  Bogdan  Raditsa 

Eugene  Lyons  Brutus  Coste 

Clliliord  Forster         Ne-\v  York  City 

MG  FAN 

Sir:  In  his  article  Ton/orrow's  Cars,  in  >  our 
March  issue,  Ray  Sherman  says  that  sports 
cars  arc  not  cheap.  Sports  cars  can  be 
cheap.  I'll  cite  my  own  case  here  because 
I've  got  one.  My  car,  an  AIG  four-seater, 
cost  approximately  S2,000  new.  A  few 
months  ago  while  having  some  "hop-up" 
work  done  on  it  I  borrowed  a  large  Ameri- 
can car.  I  put  97  miles  on  the  speedometer 
and  purchased  1 1  gallons  of  gas.  In  the  first 
week  I  had  my  AIG  back  I  drove  262  miles 
in  city  traffic,  av  eraging  26  miles  per  gal- 
lon. Don't  tell  me  they  're  not  cheap! 

Diethclni  .Stobbe 
East  Foint,  Ga. 

T  The  sports  tar  tan  on  our  cover  didn't 
buv  nnich  "as  either.  Editors 


BACKS  VAN  FLEET 

Sir:  Tlicre  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  recently  about  General  \'an 
Fleet's  statement  that  there  w  as  an  ammu- 
nition shortage  in  Korea.  This  brave  and 
honorable  man  has  been  labeled  a  number 
of  different  things,  all  bad,  because  of  tell- 
ing the  American  people  the  truth  about 
this  matter.  I  returned  from  Korea  in  Janu- 
ary, 1952  and  we  definitely  were  short  of 
anununition  at  that  time.  I  was  rccon.  sgt. 
in  a  forward  observer  team  and  we  were 
definitely  held  to  a  small  allocation;  the 
reason  we  were  given  was  there  was  an 
ammunition  shortage.  I  know  nothing  of 
( Continued  on  /w.?t'  S2) 
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paces 

C0MPUU! 


^ul^^R  FISHING  SETS 


PFLUEGE 

GLASS  ROD 


BAIT  CASTING 
OUTFIT 


BAMBOO 


STILL  FISHING 
OUTFIT 


When  talk  turns  from  fishing  to  whiskey... 

divert  speak  ftr  ifeelf ! 

WHICH  FLY-WET  OR  DRY?  The  dry  fly  lures  the  speckled 
beauties  to  the  surface.  The  other  coaxes  them  to  strike  down 
deep  in  their  dark  haunts.  Wliich  way  holds  the  more  thrills  for 
you?  Better  test  'em  both! 

Test  whiskies,  too,  before  you  decide  on  the  right  one  for  you. 

Compare  quarter-ounce  samples  of  Calvert  and  any  other 
brand.  Sniff  and  taste  each  one  to  judge  its  smoothness,  and 
bouquet.  Then  choose  the  one  that  pleases  you  most. 

Calvert's  finer  flavor  will  speak  for  itself! 

FREE  WHISKEY  TASTE  TEST  KIT!  Contains  two  special  glass  jigcjers.  complete  instruc- 
tions and  "Wliiskc)'  Expert"  cards.  Write  Calvert,  Room  1321  AL,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  (Offer  not  good  vvliere  local  regulations  forbid.) 

^inpare...arKli|oull 

swikh  10  divert 

CALVERT  RESERVE  BLENDED  WHISKEY-86.8  PROOF-65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 
CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP..  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WE  TOLD  YOU  SO 

Now  and  then  storms  of  protest  have 
been  aroused  by  articles  published  in  this 
magazine.  References  to  subversives  in  gov- 
ernment have  brought  heated  charges  of 
"partisan  politics."  Mentions  of  reds  and 
pinks  in  education  have  resulted  in  the 
accusation  that  we  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  nation's  schools.  Discussions  of  com- 
mies and  commie-minded  people  in  any 
field  —  publishing,  entertainment,  the  law, 
etc.  —  have  invariably  brouglit  bitter  de- 
nunciations that  we  are  in\  atiers  of  civil 
rights,  destroyers  of  the  Constitution,  red- 
baiters,  fascists,  witch-hunters  and  liars. 

AVe  wonder  if  the  pct)plc  \\  ho  became  so 
hysterical  over  our  anti-communist  articles 
are  reading  the  papers  tiicse  da>  s.  For 
months  now  we  ha\  e  \\  itncssed  the  sad 
spectacle  of  government  employes,  teach- 
ers, writers,  actors  and  others  exposing 
themselves  by  their  cowardly  refusal  to 
talk  about  their  sen  ice  to  communism. 

As  this  tragedy  unfolds,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  about  those  who  roundly  de- 
nounced us  when  \^e  exposed  the  facts 
now  being  futher  confirmed.  Arc  they 
likely  to  concede  that  they  were  wrong? 

Don't  be  silly!  These  people,  or  most 
of  them,  are  now  the  ones  who  croak: 
"Communism  is  bad,  of  course,  but  not 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  AlcCarthyism." 

ORDEAL  BY  FLYNN 

In  March,  19.i2,  wc  published  TJje 
Strange  Case  of  the  I.F.R.,  telling  of  the 
devious  doings  of  such  people  as  Owen 
Lattimore,  Joe  Barnes,  Frederick  \'ander- 
bilt  Field,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  Since 
that  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
of  testimony  before  the  McCarran  Sub- 
committee have  confirmed  v\  hat  Freda 
LJtley  described  in  that  article,  and  one 
tangible  result  is  that  the  ubiquitous  "Dr." 
Lattimore  has  been  indicted  for  perjury. 

If  you'd  like  to  bring  vourself  up  to  date 
on  this  subject  witliout  going  through  the 
numerous  volumes  of  testimony,  there's  a 
new  book  which  is  required  reading.  Titled 
The  Lattimore  Story,  it  was  v\ritten  by 
John  T.  Flynn,  and  is  being  published  by 
Devin- Adair.  The  jirice  is  $1.00,  and  since 
some  book  stores  won't  stock  it  as  a  matter 
of  (you  know  what  kind  of)  policv',  the 
address  of  Devin-i\.dair  is  23  E.  26tli  St., 
New  York  City. 

WHY  BUY  SOVIET? 

On  .March  26  a  news  dispatch  from  Uer- 
lin  told  that  communist  secret  police  had 
arrested  fifteen  directors  of  the  Zeiss  opti- 
cal works  at  Jena  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  For 
reasons  which  you  can  readily  understand, 
the  Zeiss  workers  had  been  engaging  in 
"passive  resistance."  Naturally,  when  you 


arc  w  orking  for  tlie  Soviet  bosses  you  don't 
engage  in  such  things  as  passive  resistance, 
strikes  or  other  sucli  nonsense. 

Hov\'ever,  it's  a  good  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  the  next  time  y  ou  are  shopping 
around  for  a  pair  of  binoculars  or  a 
camera.  Certain  businessmen,  interested  in 
the  almighty  dollar,  are  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  Zeiss  goods  made  under  Russian 
auspices. 

In  the  first  place,  no  Zeiss  binoculars  are 
being  made  today  in  the  Western  Zone. 
All  postwar  Zeiss  glasses  originate  in  the 
Soviet  Zone.  In  cameras,  there  are  two 
distinct  Zeiss  lines.  One  is  made  under  Rus- 
sian auspices  in  their  zone,  the  other  in  the 
U.  S.  Zone.  It  is  all  ver>'  confusing,  but  if 
you  want  to  check  up  on  Zeiss  products 
write  to  Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  485  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  which  handles  Zeiss  goods 
legitimately  made  in  the  U.  S.  Zone. 

FOR  FURTHER  CIRCULATION 

Frequently  our  readers  consider  articles 
in  this  magazine  so  important  that  they  ask 
if  we  have  reprints  for  sale.  Unfortunately, 
in  most  cases  we  cannot  take  care  of  their 
requests  since  reprinting  and  distributing 
many  titles  \\  ould  be  a  major  chore. 

However,  we  ha\"e  had  an  assise  in  this 
respect  from  an  organization  called  the 
Guardians  of  American  Education,  Inc., 
Room  1117,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Cit\- 
10.  Because  of  their  interest  in  combatting 
subversion  in  education,  this  non-profit  or- 
ganization has  reprinted  the  following  arti- 
cles from  The  American  Legion  Magazine: 
Your  Child  Is  Their  Target,  Lefs  Look  at 
Our  Foundations,  U'hy  You  Buy  Books 
That  Sell  Covnininisiii,  and  Our  Academic 
Hucksters. 

GOOD  NEWS 

We  are  pleased  that  the  most  responsible 
people  in  higher  education  are  now  pub- 
licly taking  the  position  long  held  by  The 
American  Legion  that  communism  is  in- 
compatible w  ith  true  scholarship. 

iMost  gratifying  was  the  report  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities 
which  laid  down  the  principle  that  com- 
munists have  no  place  in  the  classroom, 
and  stated  that  staff  members  should  be 
loyal  citizens. 

Representing  thirty-seven  leading  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  educational  institutions, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
has  by  this  action  performed  a  laudable 
public  ser\'ice. 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  HABIT 

The  Louisiana  Department  seems  to  have 
acquired  the  winning  habit.  As  of  March 
23rd  it  had  won  six  national  membership 
trophies  for  the  Legion  year  of  1953.  top- 
ping this  record  off  by  becoming  the  first 
Department  to  establish  an  all-time  mem- 
bership record  for  1953.  Its  enrollment  on 
that  date  was  46,128,  surpassing  its  last 
year's  previous  all-time  high  of  45,714. 

Commenting  on  this.  Department  Com- 
mander Henry  B.  Clay  graciously  paid  a 
tribute  to  this  magazine: 

'■'The  American  Legion  Magazine  has 
not  only  been  one  of  our  main  selling 
points  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
primary  factors  contributing  to  many  an- 
nual membership  renewals." 

Congratulations,  Commander  Clay. 


shake  it  on 


every  morning 


then  •  • .  every  step  of  the  day 

QUINSANA  FIGHTS 
ATHLETES  FOOT 
IHFECTIOH 


Not  a  part-time,  night-time  remedyl 

•  QuiNS.\N.4's  full-time  action  fights  athletes 
foot  all  day  long.  Gives  fast  relief.  9  out  of  10 
users  report  amazing  results, 

•  91  per  cent  of  foot  specialists  interviewed 
used  QuiNSANA  on  their  patients.  Easy  to  use, 
and  no  nasty  medicinal  odor. 

•  So  ...  at  the  first  symptoms  of  athletes  foot 
. . .  burning,  itching  feet,  cracks  and  peeling 
between  the  toes  ...  get  Quinsana  quick! 
Shake  it  on  your  feet.  To  help  keep  your  feet 
cool  and  comfortable,  shake  it  in  your  shoes. 


Soothes, cools  tited  feet! 
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NO  TONGUE-STING 
INYELIO-BOLE 

PIPES 

^/  Let  the  Honey  Girl  show  you  why 


STARTS  SW££r! 
<^  SMOKES  SW££T.' 
STAYS  SWEET/ 


There's  no  need  to  smoke  a 
pipe  that  tortures  your  tongue. 
Just  light  up  a  honey -lined 
Yello-Bole  .  .  .  and  feel  the 
difference.  No  "Break-In 
Blues!"  No  stung  tongue  or 
irritated  throat.  Switch  to  a 
sweet-smoking,  honey-lined 
Yello-Bole...  today! 


^I.OO  TO  $2.50 

WIDE      VARIETY      OF  SHAPES 
IMPORTED  BRIAR 
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PRODrCTS 

Parade 


A  sampling  of  items  rchich  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  tiiem, 
since   in    most    cases    they   are   described   as    represented    by  manufacturers. 


WATER  SAVER 

A  means  of  saving  much  of  the  water 
that  is  needlessly  used  in  flushing  toilets 
has  been  invented  by  a  Portland  mechanic 
and  is  now  being  marketed.  Called  the 
Half-Flush  Toilet  Control,  it  regulates  the 
\ olume  of  water  used  each  time  the  handle 
is  tripped.  You  use  only  the  amount  of 
water  necessary,  and  the  manufacturers 
say  that  savings  of  500  to  600  gallons  per 
person  per  month  can  be  effected.  The  unit 
is  easily  installed  inside  the  tank,  will  fit 
any  tank,  and  sells  for  $2.95  postpaid  with 
a  full  iuone>  -back  guarantee.  The  manu- 
facturer is  the  Alill-Hall  Co.,  625  Cascade 
Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

LABEL  ANYTHING 

A  new  type  of  labeling  tape  which  can  be 
used  on  wood,  metal,  glass,  etc.,  and  which 
peiinanently  reproduces  any  message  with- 
out need  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  TapeMark  Co.,  4.'?2  Pleasant 
Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  secret  lies  in  a 
writing  surface  sandwiched  between  a  pro- 
tective co>ering  of  transparent  acetate  film 
and  a  pressure-sensitive  strip  of  red  acetate 
libre  tape.  When  you  press  against  the  top 
surface  you  cause  an  impression  on  the 
writing  surface  luiderncath,  and  it  cannot 
be  smudged  or  erased.  The  tape  comes  in 
rolls  K  by  60  inches,  and  w  ill  be  sold  in 
stationery,  variety  and  other  stores  at  59f'. 

EASY  SHOVELING 

An  ingenious  garden  sho\  el  that  is  said 
to  take  only  half  the  effort  of  the  conven- 
tional tii'pe  is  being  offered  by  .Market 
Combers,  Box  ^282,  Station  F,  .\tlanta,  Ga. 
A  German  import,  tlie  shovel  employs 
levers  and  springs  to  case  the  strain  on  your 
muscles.  It  sells  for  S19.95  plus  shipping 
charges. 

CAR  SCREENS 

The  outdoorsman  who  operates  in  coun- 
try where  there  are  insects  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  can  now  keep  the  bugs  out 
of  his  car.  This  is  possible  with  Gary  Nylon- 
screens,  easily  installed  screens  for  car  win- 
dows which  can  be  folded  for  storage  in 
your  glove  compartment.  The  ])rice  is  $1.69 
postpaid  from  Gig  Manufactining  Co.,  3526 
S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  and  the  manufac- 
tiner  requests  that  you  remember  to  include 
the  make  and  style  of  your  car  when  or- 
dering. 


MIDGET  HANGER 

A  clever  variation  of  the  conventional 
clothes  hanger  now  permits  you  to  hang 
small  items  of  apparel  in  your  clothes 
closet.  The  Midget  Hanger,  as  it  is  called, 
is  simply  a  hook  with  short  shoulders  with 
a  built-in  spring  clamp  at  each  end.  You 
press  the  clamp,  insert  the  apparel  and 
hang  it  up.  Alade  by  W'estbury  Companies, 
Inc.,  W'aterbury  20,  Conn.  Midget  Hangers 
sell  for  ten  cents  at  variety  and  department 
stores. 


KEEP  COOL 

Now  it  is  easy  to  build  your  own  jumbo- 
size  fan  for  attic  or  kitchen  with  a  kit 
which  sells  for  S15.95  postpaid.  Offered  by 
the  Fan  Kit  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5842,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  outfit  consists  of  a  set  of  four 
tempered  masonite  blades,  bearings,  shafts, 
pulleys,  etc.  Easily  assembled,  it  becoiues 
a  30-inch  fan  capable  of  ventilating  a  fairly 
large  area.  It  requires  a  '4  or  -horse- 
power motor  which  of  course  is  not  in- 
cluded. 

BIG  MAGNET 

A  magnetized  tool  rack,  big  enough  to 
hold  most  if  not  all  your  tools,  is  an- 
nounced by  Aliami  Magnet  Co.,  3240  N.W. 
27th  Ave.,  .Miami,  Fla.  Called  the  Tool- 
master,  it  is  made  of  strong  alnico  magnets, 
requiring  no  electricity,  and  comes  in  two 
sizes.  One,  36  inches  long,  sells  for  $12.95, 
and  another,  24  inches  long,  sells  for  $8.95 
postpaid. 

FOR  METICULOUS  MEN 

For  men  \\  lio  like  to  look  neat,  Ahheon 
Supply  Co.,  179-31  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 
32,  N.  Y.,  has  come  up  with  an  ingenious 
masculine  manicure  set  in  miniature.  Small 
cnougii  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
green  luorocco  leather  case  contains  a  scis- 
sors, nail  file,  tweezers,  etc.,  all  scaled  down 
in  size  but  cminenth'  practical.  The  price, 
$1.50  postpaid. 


When  writing  to  mamifactvrers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine 


What  made 
Milwaukee  chang^e 
to  Blatz  ? 

The  flavor  of  Blatz  is  delightfully  different  from  the  heavy, 
harsh-tasting  beers  of  the  past.  For  Blatz  is  brewed  for  today 
. . .  today's  way  of  life. 

That's  what  made  Milwaukee  change  to  Blatz.  That's  why 
Blatz  is  the  modern  favorite  in  Milwaukee— year  after  year. 

If  you  want  to  know  first-hand  why  America's  beer 
capital  drinks  more  Blatz  than  any  other  beer,  just  pop  the 
above  question  at  a  man  from  Milwaukee. 

Better  yet,  pop  the  cap  off  a  bottle  of  Blatz  and  pour 
yourself  a  tall  glass. 

If  you  enjoy  the  flavor  of  today,  you'll  appreciate  the  flavor 
of  Blatz.  Try  Blatz  this  very  day. 


©1953  BLATZ  BREWING  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  A  DIVISION  OF  SCHENLEY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
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WITH  MEW  LUCkV  TTGER 

3-PURPOSE  HAIR  TONIC... 

NATURAL  looking,  longer  lasting  hair  grooming 

or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

Not  a  grease,  not  a  cream  .  .  .  Contains  amazing  new 
Groomix — with  lanolin.  Groomix  is  an  utterly  new 
kind  of  grooming  agent — not  an  oil,  a  grease,  or  a 
cream!  Yet  New  Lucky  Tiger  3-Purpose  Hair  Tonic — 
with  Groomix — will  groom  your  hair  evenly,  com- 
pletely, give  it  that  natural  lustrous  look  that  women 
so  admire.  Grooms  hair  far  more  attractively — lasts 
longer — than  amj  old-style  cream  or  oil  tonic. 

Helps  Control  Scalp  Bacteria ..  .Tests  at  a  leading 
university  show  Lucky  Tiger  controls  scalp  bac- 
teria 150%  more  effectively  than  any  leading 
cream  or  oil  tonic.  Kills  on  contact  the  P.  0.* 
dandruff  germ. 

Conditions  your  scalp  .  .  .  relieves  dryness,  itching. 

Test  Lucky  Tiger  7  Days— See  for  Yourself! 

Use  Lucky  Tiger  3-Purpose  Hair  Tonic  daily  for  one 
week.  Unless  you  agree  it  grooms  your  hair  better — 
longer — than  any  other  tonic,  mail  what's  left  to 
Lucky  Tiger,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo.,  for  full  refund. 

*PUyrosporum  ovale,  a  common  cause  of  infcclious  dandruff 

Ask  Your  Barber— he  knows! 


LUCKY 


af^our/,air...5t}'^' 
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Wfian  IToM  Wocli  Your  Hair  Utm  Ltitky  tlgmr  Magit  Dandruff  R^movmr  Shampoo 


A  scene  at  the  world-famous  Municipal  Opera,  "theater  under  the  Using  the  largest  stage  in  the  world,  this  company  of  stars  from 
stars,"  which  plays  to  capacity  audiences  throughout  the  summer.     all  entertainment  fields  affords  a  must  for  early  conventioneers. 


PHOTOS  BV  GEORGE  DORRILL 


The  breathless  beauty  of  exquisite 
flowers  is  featured  in  the  glass- 
enclosed  Jewel  Box  in  Forest  Park. 


A  treasure  house  of  cultural  objects,  the  city  art 
museum  offers  diversion  and  instruction  to  persons 
of  all  ages,  with  7,000  separate  exhibits  on  view. 


From  the  west,  the  city  skyline 
stands  out  in  jagged  individual- 
ity. In  foreground,  the  Cathedral. 


PHOTOS   BY    JACK  ZEHRT 


Internationally  famous  Shaw's  Garden,  which  contains  specimens 
from  virtually  every  land,  is  a  75-acre  treasure  house  that 
calls  for  a   visit,   its   orchids  are  among   the  world's  finest. 


TV  fans  have  seen  this  chimpanzee  and  his  mates  — slapstick 
straight  from  the  jungle  — do  their  stuff.  They  are  just  one 
feature  among  the  2,000  performers  of  the  St.  Louis  Zoo. 


. .  .  for  the  35tli  Legion  National  Convention,  Aug. 
31-Sept.  3.  Except  for  the  Municipal  Opera  and  the 
Steanihoat  ride,  all  the  features  shown  here  are  free. 


By  DAVE  H.  FLEISCHER 

Executive  Vice  President, 
The  American  Legion  1953 
National  Convention  Corporation 

There's  a  walloping  ring  to  the  slo- 
gan of  the  35th  Annual  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion 
to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  August  31-Sep- 
tenibcr  3  inclusive. 

"iMeet  Ate  in  St.  Louie,  Lewie!  .  .  ." 
is  a  natural,  fitting  adaptation  of  the 
name  of  National  Commander  Lewis 
K.  Cough  of  Pasadena,  California,  who 
really  \\  ants  to  meet  >'ou,  as  do  we. 
It  recalls,  with  nostalgia: 
"Meet  Me  in  St.  Louie,  Louie!  .  .  ." 
the  slogan  of  the  1904  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair,  immortalized  in  song  and  en- 
shrined in  the  memory  of  millions  who 
attended.  Here  is  our  civic  slogan: 

"St.  Louis  combines  the  culture  of 
the  East,  the  vigor  of  the  North,  the 
vision  of  the  West  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  South." 

That  captiuxs  the  spirit  of  the  job 
your  National  Convention  Corporation, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Adalbert  von 
Coiuard  of  100-year-old  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc.,  is  prepared  to  do  for  your 
enioymcnr. 

Every  facet  of  that  slogan  —  culture, 
vigor,  vision,  hospitality— is  going  to  be 
tapped.  A  few  of  those  fascinating  facets 
are  portrayed  on  these  pages. 

Remember,  tf)o,  that  St.  Louis  has 
more  air-conditioned  hotel  rooms  than 
any  other  cit>-  in  America.  Lleadquar- 
ters  hotel  w  ill  be  the  Jefferson,  \\ith  the 
Fort\'  and  Eight  at  the  DeSoto,  the 
Auxiliary  and  the  Eight  and  Forty  at 
the  Statler,  and  sessions  at  air-condi- 
tioned Kiel  Auditorium,  scene  of  the 
17th  Annual  Convention  in  '35. 

Yes,  St.  Louis  invites  >'ou  to  join  us 
and  revive  the  memories  of  your  serv- 
ice to  country— here  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Legion's  founding.  President  Ike,  top 
Legioimaire  of  them  all,  has  been  in- 
vited—and  it's  a  safe  bet  Harry'U  drop 
in  also.  You  too,  we  hope.        the  end 


From  a  hilltop,  the  statue  of  the 
city's  patron  saint,  Louis  IX  of 
France,   dominates   Forest  Park. 


Two  trips  daily  on  the  Mississippi  are  offered  by  the  S.S.  Admiral,  world's  largest  inland 
steamer.  A  mammoth  dance  floor  and  a  popular  orchestra  provide  an  unbeatable  combination. 


ON  THIS  SITE 
WAS  BORN 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
MAY  8-9-10.  1919 
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'a  footnote  to  history  — on 
a  wall  of  Jefferson  Hotel, 
the  Convention  Headquarters. 


It  was  the  Jefferson  Theater  then.  Under  the  gavel  of 
young  Teddy  Roosevelt,  these  delegates  brought  into  be- 
ing  the   world's  largest  association   of  war  veterans. 


The  World  War  One  Memorial,  centrally  located, 
will  be  the  scene  of  numerous  unit  meetings 
all  through  the  four  days  of  the  Convention. 


Major  meetings  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  city's 
air-conditioned  Kiel  Auditorium. 


IHE  REEL  PROGRAM  OF  HE  SOVIEI  ROSSES 


If  you  need  further  jjroof  of  Soviet  hypocrisy  on 
the  subject  of  "peace,"  read  this  account  of  the  movies  ^^^^ 
the  Kremlin  uses  to  make  the  world  hate  the  U.S.A. 


By  WILLIAM  A.  ULMAN 


THE  MOST  virulent  and  incredible  Soviet  propaganda  is 
never  seen  by  Americans  in  this  country.  It  is  Soviet 
motion  picture  propaganda.  Politically  innocuous  Russian 
films  w  hich  have  been  shown  here,  such  as  Poteiiikhi,  are 
merely  window  dressing.  They  bear  little  relation  to  the 
products  turned  out  by  the  Kremlin  film  propagandists  for 
use  in  other  countries,  such  as  Meeting  On  The  FAhe,  which 
is  illustrated  here. 

Alan>'  of  our  government  leaders  who  are  experts  in  psy- 
cliological  warfare  believe  that  in  many  areas  films  con- 
stitute the  most  dangerous  medium  of  modern  propaganda, 
especially  where  the  universal  language  of  the  picture  story 
can  reach  the  millions  of  the  world's  illiterate.  Those  Rus- 
sian films  were  produced  specifically  to  incite  disruption 
and  distrust  of  Western  order  wherever  it  might  be  —  in 
Iran,  Egy  pt,  Asia,  or  any  other  trouble  spot.  A  review  of 
a  few  recent  Soviet  films  will  illustrate  the  potent  distor- 
tion w  iiicii  the  communists  deri\  e  from  their  films  —  and 
leave  w  irii  the  gullible. 

■According  to  Secret  Mission,  another  of  the  Soviet  fea- 
tures which  was  produced  so  as  to  appear  to  be  semi-docu- 
mentary in  form,  a  United  States  Senator  arrived  in  Berlin 
during  the  Ardennes  battle  at  the  height  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  there,  this  film  sets  forth,  as  a  guest  of  Gestapo 
Chief  Heinrich  Flimmler,  von  Schellenberg,  the  Chief  of 
the  Na/i  I'orcign  Intelligence  Service,  antl  Hitler's  number 
two  bo) ,  Deputy  Reichschancellor  Bormann. 

I'hc  date  of  the  visit  was  the  5th  of  January,  1945. 
The  Senator's  mission  was  secret.  Ostensibly  he  repre- 
sented the  U.  S.  Government;  sub  rosa,  his  true  masters 
were  those  monsters,  "the  international  financiers  of  Wall 
Street."  His  instructions  w  ere  to  force  on  the  Third  Reich 
a  secret  peace.  The  true  object  of  this  top  secret  coalition 
w  as  the  treacherous  defeat  of  the  red  army.  The  German 
armies  facing  the  American  troops  would  be  shifted  east- 
ward. 1  he  vast  complex  of  Europe,  western  and  central, 
plus  the  Balkans  — all  of  their  industry  and  their  hordes  of 
cheap,  skilled  labor  —  would  thus  become  harnessed  to  the 
mechanism  of  full  exploitation  by  U.  S.  imperialistic  inter- 
ests. Why  should  this  be  presented  as  a  secret  peace?  Be- 


cause the  people  of  the  United  States,  all  great  lovers  and 
wistful  admirers  of  Stalin,  would  never  have  tolerated  such 
double-dealing  with  their  hero  in  the  Kremlin.  They  would 
have  rebelled,  the  film  states  w  ith  blatant  disregard  of  the 
facts,  and  would  have  thrown  out  of  office  anyone  not 
wholeheartedly  helping  the  Soviets. 

So,  on  the  6th  day  of  January  1945,  one  day  after  the 
arrival  at  Tempelhof  of  "Senator  Cooper"  and  a  Mr.  Harvey 
of  U.  S.  Intelligence,  we  find  that  our  friend  \Mnston 
Churchill,  alarmed  by  the  turn  of  events  and  realizing  that 
a  successful  U.  S.  mission  would  mean  the  end  of  Britain 
as  a  world  power,  besought  Stalin  to  open  a  large-scale  offen- 
sive along  the  Vistula.  This  offensive  would  prevent  the 
success  of  "Senator  Cooper's"  plot  for  a  secret,  anti-Soviet 
peace  between  Germany  and  the  U.  S.,  and  one  which 
excluded  Britain  from  sharing  in  the  booty  of  a  defeated 
Europe. 

The  lying  continues  shamelessly,  now  introducing  prob- 
ably false  documents  to  back  up  its  contentions  in  the  minds 
of  the  simple-minded.  Churchill  deemed  the  matter  to  be 
of  utmost  urgency.  Comrade  Stalin,  compassionate,  and  also 
loath  to  sec  U.  S.  imperialism  unchallenged  in  Eastern 
Europe,  replied  in  a  cable  shown  on  the  screen  —  and  read 
aloud  for  the  illiterates  to  follow: 
(From)  Kremlin 

Moscow  ,  USSR 

Taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  our 
allies  on  the  \\'cstern  Front,  the  Supreme  High 
Command  has  decided  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
preparations  and,  regardless  of  fair  or  foul 
weather,  to  launch  a  broad  offensive  against  the 
Germans  along  the  entire  Central  Front  not  later 
than  the  second  half  of  January.  Rest  assured  that 
w  e  shall  do  everything  possible  to  cooperate  with 
our  illustrious  allies. 

s/  STALIN 

This  correspondence  will  be  new  to  the  historians  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  offered  to  them  for  what  it  is  worth, 
which  is  not  much.  It  is  obviously  as  phoney  as  the  "Sena- 
tor." However,  thousands  of  the  {Cojitimied  on  page  50) 
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Scenes  from  Meeting  on  the  Elbe,  a  red  hate-maker. 
It  is  crude,  but  effective  in  spreading  Soviet  lies. 


The  American  troops  race  across  the  river  Elbe  to 
meet  the  heroic  Russians,  models  of  decorum  and 
dignity.  The  61s  are  portrayed  as  drunken  hoodlums, 
poorly  equipped  and  undisciplined,  who  hadn't  really 
fought  against  the  Germans,  since  their  part  was 
just  a  sham  to  cover  secret  U.  S.  aid  to  the  nazis. 


This  close-up  shows  two  typical  American  soldiers, 
drunk  and  disorderly,  swimming  to  greet  their  valiant 
red  counterparts.  The  Gl  in  the  foreground  does  a 
neat  trick,  swimming  the  Australian  crawl  with  a 
bottle  of  booze  in  each  hand.  Incidentally,  most 
Russky  hate  films  feature  a  single  brand  of  liquor. 


The  American  General  interrupts  a  drink  and  a  call 
to  the  Chicago  grain  market,  where  he  is  selling 
European  wheat,  to  inspect  one  of  a  constant  flow 
of  works  of  art  being  looted  for  him  by  the  M.P.s 
under  the  direction  of  a  drunken  liaison  officer. 


No  Russian  production  would  be  complete  without 
their  bringing  in  their  familiar  line  that  Americans 
hate  Negroes  and  like  nothing  better  than  to  torture 
them.  In  this  case,  the  victim  has  been  brutally 
beaten  because  he  tried  to  enter  a  Gl  club.  This 
scene  is  potent  propaganda  in  Africa  and  Asia. 


The  real  boss  of  the  American  occupation,  if  you 
want  the  Russian  version,  is  the  General's  wife,  por- 
trayed in  gowns  looted  from  a  museum.  The  General, 
at  the  moment,  is  stripping  German  forests  for  his 
own  profit.  Note  the  left-handed  salute  by  the  NCO. 


lack-marketing  Americans 
ayor.  Here  he  sees  cases  of 
cigarettes  being  unloaded  to  strip  Germany  of  her 
wealth  and  pride.  The  General's  wife  is  the  culprit. 


New  HAMPSHiRi: 

lEGElVD 


When  Donna,  Katlierine  and  Gini 
were  discharged  from  the  WAG  they 
wanted  independence.  Here  is  how 
they  found  it  in  old  New  England. 


Thev  soon  learned  the  value  of  neighborliness.  Here  with 
Ralph  Weed  they  lurn  out  a  hefry  eight  cords  of  wood  daily. 


This  is  the  house  the  WACs  built.  It  started  as  a  shack  on 
Mt.  Kearsarge  and  every  bit  of  it  is  the  girls'  handicraft. 


By  IRENE  GORBALLY  KUHN 


ON  ciiKisi  \i  \s  r\  r  in  1946,  two  \\'AC 
officers,  four  months  out  of  the 
Arni\ ,  nio\  ed  into  a  12  x  24-foot 
building  a  quarter  mile  up  a  mountain 
in  a  raging  New  Hampshire  bh/.zard. 
They  had  put  up  the  shack  themselves 
in  six  weeks,  sleeping  in  an  abandoned 
camp  farther  up  Mount  Kearsarge,  com- 
ing down  ever>-  day  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  to  hammer  and  nail  the  cabin 
together.  The\'  had  just  driven  back 
from  New  \'()rk  with  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  furniture  and  tlieir  pedigreed 
Irish  Setter,  determined  to  spend  Christ- 
mas in  rlie  iiigged  independence  of 
1  reedom  Acres,  rhcir  name  for  the 
land  the\'  hati  bought  and  rlie  liomc 
they  had  built  in  W'iimot  I'lat,  New 
Hampshire  (pop.,  370). 

They  knew  they  were  in  for  a  lot  of 
discomforts.  The\'  had  no  Iieat  except 
a  small  oil-burning  sto\e;  there  was  no 
running  water  and  no  light  but  that 
from  candles.  And  they  were  alone. 
But  just  as  they  were  unpacking  the 
last  of  their  furniture,  working  double 
time  to  beat  the  rapidly-descending 
darkness,   they   heard   a   truck  come 


chugging  up  the  steep  hill.  A  \oung 
man  with  wires  and  tools  came  plow- 
ing through  the  storm. 

'Tm  from  the  power  company,"  he 
said.  "Saw  >"ou  come  up  earlier.  We've 
all  been  watching  you  build  this  place. 
\Vc  figured  if  two  people  were  crazy 
enough  to  work  that  hard  in  this  kind 
of  zero  weather,  they  sure  rated  elec- 
rricit\'.  I'm  going  to  string  the  line  for 
\  ()U  for  Christmas." 

Six  years  later,  WAC  Major  Donna 
Niles  and  WAC  Captain  Katherine 
White,  with  their  iimior  partner,  (iini 
Nelson,  Katie's  former  Sergeant,  cele- 
brated Christmas  in  a  fine  new  four- 
room-and-basement,  all  electricalh- 
equipped  house.  They  had  built  this 
one,  too,  every  bit  of  it,  from  digging 
the  foundation  to  installing  the  plumb- 
ing and  w  iring.  The>-  had  come  a  long 
way  from  1946  when  they  had  pooled 
their  resources  to  buy  their  original  six 
acres  for  $500.  Now  they  have  prop- 
erty, buildings,  furniture,  machinery 
and  livestock  valued  at  $30,000.  They've 
got  a  thriving  business,  cash  in  the  bank 
and  real  standing  in  the  solid,  old  New- 


England  community  the\'  ha\e  cliosen 
for  their  pernianent  home. 

The>'  have  already  become  a  New 
Hampshire  legend.  Their  accomplish- 
ments are  cited  to  prove  >'oung  America 
still  has  the  sturdy  pioneer  spirit,  the 
self-reliance,  self-respect  and  indepen- 
dence of  its  forefathers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  unofHcially  listed  among 
tlie  state's  tourist  attractions.  There  is 
not  a  da>-  in  the  >'ear  except  the  times 
w  hen  "the  WAC's  hill"  is  virtually  im- 
passable from  w  inter  snows  or  spring 
rains,  that  the  girls  don't  receive  a  con- 
stant stream  of  \  isitors,  friendly,  curi- 
ous folk  w  ho  have  heard  about  them 
and  want  to  see  them  and  the  house 
they  built. 

As  man\  as  50  persons  a  da\'  come 
b\'  in  the  summer;  often  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  w  inter.  The  girls  take  turns  show- 
ing them  around  the  place.  One  of  their 
first  visitors  was  Mrs.  Styles  Bridges, 
wife  of  their  senior  Senator,  who  visits 
them  now  regularly  whenever  she's 
back  from  Washington  and  is  a  steady 
customer  for  their  nationally-famous 
(Cuiniiiiied  on  page  55) 
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Legionnaire  Frank  Cutler,  Postmaster  of  Wilmot  Flats,  is  another  person  who  is  glad  the 
girls  settled  there.  They  brought  so  much  additional  postal  business  he  was  promoted. 


PHOTOS  BY   ANGELA  CALOMIRIS 


Donna  Niles,  with  hammer,  is  "boss 
carpenter,"  Gini  Nelson  the  helper. 


As  self-sufficient  as  possible,  they  not  only  make  the  jellies  which  now  have  national  dis- 
tribution, they  also  designed  and  print  the  labels.  To  top  it  off  they  also  make  the  boxes. 


The  veterinarian  of  the  trio,  Gini, 
gives  their  prize  cow  an  inoculation. 
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(1)  President,  Sunday  School  Class,  Echo  Park,  Los  Angeles,  (3)  On  the  staff  of  Admiral  Pye,  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
Methodist  Church.  (2)  An  undergrad  at  U.S.C.,  Class  of  '31.  all  photos  from  commander  gough-s  family  album 


National  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  K.  Gough.  She  travels 
widely  with  him,  was  disap- 
pointed when  Defense  Deport- 
ment nixed  going  along  on 
Korea  Inspection. 


A  portrait  of  the  job 


ON  AUGUsr  28,  1952,  Lewis  Ketcham 
Gough  (pronounced  GofF)  of  Pa.sa- 
dena,  California  was  elected  Na- 
tit)nal  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion  for  one  year.  Gough,  a  War  II 
Navy  veteran,  looks  younger  than  his 
44  years,  although  his  fine  head  of  hair 
is  graying  at  the  temples. 

Gough  received  the  ovation  of  the 
Legion's  34th  National  Convention,  and 
was  kissed  several  times  onstage  by  his 
beautiful  w  ife.  ("Once  more,  now,  for 
tile  ^V  cameras.") 

After  that,  a  New  York  newspaper- 
man, wandering  out  of  Madison  Square 
Garden,  was  heard  to  mutter,  "^^'ell, 
that's  that  for  another  year." 

That  may  have  been  that  for  the  on- 
lookers, but  >'outiiful-looking  Lewis 
Gough  was  just  starting  a  man-sized  job 
tliat  is  so  big,  important  and  demanding 
that  it  has  all  but  wrecked  the  health 
of  more  than  one  of  iiis  predecessors. 

He  had  become  the  spokesman  of 
nearly  three  million  organized  veterans 
of  three  wars— more  adults  than  there 
were  in  the  entire  nation  when  George 
\Vashington  was  President. 

He  would  speak  for  the  Legion  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  a  host  of  government 
committees  and  bureaus.  He  would 
meet  in  public  and  in  private  with  rep- 


(4)  Elected  National  Commander,  Ameri-  (5)  Inspecting  Korea  as  Legion  Commander,  (6)  With  Senators  Hickenlooper,  Gillette  and 
can  Legion,  Aug.  28,  1952,  New  York.        with  Marine  Generals  Kendall  and  Hart.        Wiley,  while  testifying  on  foreign  relations. 


By  R.  B.  PITKIN 


md  the  man  at  the  top  of  The  American  Legion. 


resentatives  of  other  public  groups, 
who  might  support  or  oppose  positions 
of  the  Legion.  He  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  Legion 
membership— a  reflection  of  his  leader- 
ship of  the  huge  organization.  The  press 
would  listen  to  his  every  word  and 
gladly  make  a  headline  of  an>'  ill- 
advised  remark. 

As  Legion  Commander,  Gough  in- 
herited a  position  to  support  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  foreign  policy,  the 
UN,  military  manpower,  underprivi- 
leged children,  baseball,  the  economy 
of  the  aged,  the  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  disabled,  the  plight  of 
the  tubercular  and  the  insane.  Civil 
Service,  the  federal  budget,  commu- 
nism here  and  abroad,  educational  cur- 
ricula in  the  public  schools,  housing, 
national  medical  and  hospital  problems, 
the  supply  of  doctors  and  nurses,  na- 
tion-wide employment,  production 
trends,  civil  defense,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  blood  program,  heart  disease- 
to  name  but  a  few. 

Nearly  every  Legion  Commander 
faces,  o\  er  and  above  the  demanding 
routine  of  his  office,  one  or  more  seri- 
ous problems  that  are  peculiar  to  his 
time  in  history. 

Gough's  special  problems  lay  mainly 
in  the  areas  of  national  defense,  and  in 


the  preservation  of  the  national  vet- 
erans benefits  program.  When  he  took 
office  he  faced  the  continuing  muddle 
in  Korea  and  the  strong  possibility  of 
there  being  a  new  national  administra- 
tion. As  leader  of  the  nation's  most  out- 
spoken and  most-listened-to  civilian 
group  in  the  area  of  national  defense, 
he  felt  that  he  must  further  enlarge  his 
alread\'  competent  familiarity  with  the 
subject. 

Accordingly,  on  Oct.  20,  he  began  a 
21-day  round  trip  to  Korea,  w  ith  stops 
at  Hawaii,  Wake  Island,  Tokyo, 
Korea,  Formosa,  the  Philippines  and 
Guam. 

In  Korea  he  visited  the  1st  Marine, 
2nd  Infantry,  9th  ROK  and  Common- 
wealth Divisions"  sectors.  He  spent  sev- 
eral days  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri 
and  the  carrier  Bon  Hoiiivic  Richard 
while  both  vessels  engaged  the  enemy 
above  the  38th  Parallel.  He  also  visited 
a  number  of  fighter  and  bomber  fields, 
and  sat  in  on  the  briefing  and  interro- 
gation of  pilots. 

He  met  personally  with  Gen.  Alark 
Clark;  Gen.  V an  Fleet;  Korea  President 
Synghman  Rhee;  Chiang  Kai-shek; 
Gen.  W^illiam  Chase,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
military  assistance  group  on  Formosa, 
and  President  Quirino  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 


He  returned  home  two  da>s  before 
he  w  as  to  make  the  Armistice  Da>'  ad- 
dress at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
On  Tuesday,  November  18,  Gough  re- 
ported privately  to  President-elect 
Eisenhower,  during  a  40-minutc  meet- 
ing at  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New 
York.  At  this  meeting  he  outlined  his 
first  hand  impressions  of  the  situation 
in  the  Orient,  and  also  discussed  with 
Eisenhower  questions  t>f  general  policy 
concerning  the  \'^eterans  Administra- 
tion. 

Gough  also  prepared  a  basic  report 
on  the  Korea  situation  which  he  de- 
livered to  luncheon  and  dinner  groups 
across  the  nation  in  his  travels. 

During  the  weeks  after  his  Eisen- 
hower conference,  Gough  presented 
trip  reactions  and  Legion  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  relations  views  to 
many  goverment  officials,  outgoing  and 
incoming.  Among  these  were  Walter 
"Beedle"  Smith,  now  Undersecretary  of 
State;  Alan  Dulles,  now  director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  Robert 
Lovett,  then  Defense  Secrctarx  ;  Dan  C. 
Kimball,  then  Navy  Secretary;  Anna 
Rosenberg,  then  assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retary (manpower),  and  Wellington 
Koo,  Chiang's  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 

Later,  Gough  conferred  with  Secre- 
( Coiitiimcd  oil  page  39 ) 
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Do  you  MOW  whoj^ould 
collect  your 


By  marjorie  rea 


Will  N  \F;iRRAN  Walter  Bond  deserted  his  wife  and  bal)y 
after  World  War  II  to  return  to  his  wartime  sweet- 
heart in  France,  time  was  running  out.  Not  long  after, 
another  eager  rival  for  the  French  girl's  favors  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood. 

Recently  Bond's  government  life  insurance  of  $10,000, 
tied  up  since  1947,  was  settled  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
(Chicago:  $7,000  went  to  Mile.  Germaine  Pcsant  of  Paris, 
$3,000  to  Bond's  American  wife. 

Tliis  strange  settlement  has  perplexed  more  than  a  few 
insurance-wise  persons  who  know  that  a  basic  principle  of 
life  insurance  is  that  the  beneficiary  must  have  an  insurable 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured.  Courts  have  generally 
agreed  that  a  sweetheart  has  not  such  an  interest— certainly 
not  \v  hen  the  insured  has  a  \\  ife  and  child. 
What  is  an  "insurable  interest"? 

Why  can't  >'ou  leave  > our  life  insurance  benefits  to  any- 
body \'ou  want,  whether  or  not  such  an  interest  exists? 

Life  insurance  is  bought  for  many  good  reasons:  as  pro- 
tection for  wife  and  famih',  as  an  educational  program  for 
children,  as  a  safeguard  for  dependent  parents,  as  a  back-log 
for  one's  ow  n  old  age.  It  ma>'  be  bought  to  protect  a  busi- 
ness partner,  or  to  ct)ver  a  bank  loan. 

The  law  has  rccogni/.cd,  over  a  long  period,  rliat  the  bene- 
ficiary to  a  life  insurance  contract  should  have  a  greater 
interest  in  seeing  the  insured  alive  than  dead— and  this,  in 
short,  is  the  meaning  of  an  "insurable  interest."  A  legitimate 
beneficiary  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  li\e  of  the  insured. 

Ironically,  had  Walter  Bond  died  eiglit  months  earlier- 
before  August,  1946— Mile.  Pcsant  wouldn't  have  had  the 
pra>  er  of  a  chance  of  collecting.  Her  interest  in  Bond  might 
liavc  been  considerable,  but,  pre\  ious  to  that  date,  the  gov- 
ernment wouldn't  ha\  e  rccogni/ed  it  as  an  ins/iriihle  interest. 
Not  being  related  to  Bond  b>-  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption, 
she  w  asn't  in  the  restricted  class  of  beneficiaries  designated 
under  the  original  pro\  isions  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act. 

But  on  August  1.  1946,  this  act  w  as  liberalized  by  the  79th 
(Congress  under  Public  Law  589,  permitting  the  insured  to 
designate  as  the  beneficiary  of  his  go\  crnment  life  insurance 
a//y  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  other  leiial  en- 
tity, iin-lmiinfi  his  estate. 

By  a  short,  neat  phrase  *  Congress  blithely  sw  ept  aw  ay  all 
restrictions  as  to  beneficiaries  under  NSLI  (National  Service 
Life  Insurance)  thus  swinging  wide  in  the  other  direction. 
Now  anybody— but  anybody'!— could  collect  as  beneficiary, 
regardless  of  interest  or  relationship. 


—"that  the  provisions  of  this  snbsection  { 601  )  as  to  the  restricted 
permitted  class  of  beneficiaries  shall  not  apply  to  any  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policy  maturing  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Insurance  Act  of  1946." 
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The  French  woman  who'd  been  named  by  Bond  as  his 
new  beneficiary  after  he  left  his  w  ife  w  as  therefore  legally 
entitled  to  his  insurance  proceeds.  But  in  order  to  get  the 
matter  settled  before  court  costs  and  lawyers'  fees  swallow  ed 
too  much  of  it.  Mile.  Pesant  was  w  ell-advised  to  assign  three- 
tenths  of  the  total  to  Bond's  legitimate  wife. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  the  beneficiary,  not  the  insured, 
who  took  out  the  insurance,  paid  the  premiums— and  col- 
lected, or  hoped  to.  Thar  could— and  did— make  the  insured's 
ill  health  and  early  death  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  his 
beneficiary.  In  England  two  centuries  ago  life  insurance  w  as 
bought  and  sold  as  pure  speculation.  The  insured  didn't 
always  know  that  his  life  had  been  insured!  Sometimes  a 
kind  friend  brought  news  to  his  sickbed  that  they  were 
betting  ten  to  one  at  Lloyd's  on  his  death  w  ithin  a  fortnight. 
This  was  definitely  not  the  cheering  bedside  news  that 
doctors  recommend. 

Such  gambling,  declared  "a  public  nuisance  and  danger," 
w  as  brought  under  control  in  1774  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ft)r  the  Regulation  of  Insurances.  This  act  provided  that  no 
policy  should  be  granted  thereafter  w  ithout  tiic  name  of  the 
"Assured"  being  properly  inserted,  and  "that  no  greater  sum 


Sometimes  the  wrong  person  gets  it.  Here's 
why  that  happens  frequently  under  NSLI  terms. 


shall  be  recovered  from  the  assurer  than  the  amount  of  the 
interest  of  the  beneficiary." 

This  principle  of  limited  interest  holds  true  today,  except 
for  NSLI.  When  life  insurance  is  taken  out  to  guarantee  a 
debt,  for  example,  the  amount  of  the  insurance  must  corre- 
spond with  reasonable  accuracy  to  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
When  it  is  more  than  the  debt,  the  beneficiary  usually  gets 
only  what  is  due  him,  and  the  insured's  estate  takes  the  rest. 

"Without  an  insurable  interest,  a  life  insurance  contract 
is  a  mere  wager,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  law,  "by  which  the 
beneficiary  is  definitely  interested  in  the  early  death  of  the 
insured.  Such  a  contract  is  therefore  condemned  as  being 
against  public  policy.*' 

In  restricting  the  beneficiaries  under  the  original  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  Congress  was  definitely 
following  the  precedent  of  insurable  interest.  One  judge,  in 
handing  down  a  decision  involving  an  adoptive  sister  as 
beneficiary,  commented,  "Congress  was  unwilling  to  allow 
the  soldier  or  sailor  to  select  as  a  beneficiary  a  mere  friend 
or  distant  relative.  The  statute  thus  embodies  a  policy  of 
restrained  generosit>^  The  more  subtle  purpose  of  Congress 
in  limiting  possible  beneficiaries  was  to  focus  the  service- 
man's attention  upon,  and  to  restrict  his  generous  impulses 
to,  those  who  would  normally  have  the  strongest  moral 


claims  upon  him,  and  who  would  be  natural 
objects  of  Congressional  bounty.  The  re- 
strictions placed  were  to  prevent  the  serv- 
iceman from  going  outside  the  innermost 
family  circle.  He  was  not  to  use  his— and 
more  important,  perhaps,  the  government's 
—contribution  to  respond  to  the  blandish- 
ments and  allure  of  passing  friends." 

Perhaps  it  was  some  such  allure  that 
prompted  Joe  L.  (recently  divorced)  the 
night  before  he  sailed.  "Dear  Ma,"  he  wrote 
home,  "I  want  you  to  know  about  Dolly.  I 
met  her  last  week  here  in  New  York  and 
she's  the  only  girl  I  ever  really  loved.  I  want 
her  to  have  half  of  my  life  insurance  money. 
Ma,  if  I  die  in  the  war.  The  rest  goes  to  Joe, 
Junior.  You  take  care  of  it  for  me,  Ma." 

That  was  in  1944.  When  his  mother  got 
the  sad  news  of  Joe's  death,  she  faithfully 
submitted  his  letter  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, who  duly  recognized  it  as  Joe's  last  will. 
However,  Dolly  couldn't  find  any  lawyer 
who  would  press  her  claims:  she  had  no 
insurable  interest  in  Joe's  money.  The  pro- 
ceeds went  equally  to  Joe's  mother  (the 
original  beneficiary)  and  to  Joe's  child  by 
his  ex-wife. 

But  when  the  government's  paternal  in- 
terest in  insurance  matters  ceased  as  of 
August  1,  1946,  strange  and  incredible  things 
could  happen. 

For  instance,  Alvin  R.'s  insurance  money 
went  to  another  man's  wife,  and  not  one 
small  cent  to  his  own  faithful  and  loving 
widow.  Actually  it  was  Alvin's  own  fault, 
but  he  can't  be  Resting  in  Peace.  Not  much. 

Alvin  had  married  June,  named  her  his 
beneficiary.  By  the  time  he  found  out  that 
she  had  never  divorced  a  former  husband, 
he  was  through  with  her.  Then  he  married 
Ella,  but  somehow  forgot  to  make  the  neces- 
sary change  in  his  life  insurance  contract. 
^  When  he  died,  much  to  June's  own  surprise 

Bp'  she  collected.  June  and  her  current  husband 

are  enjoying  Alvin's  and  the  government's 
$10,000. 

In  this  case  the  deciding  court  took  the 
law  literally,  regardless  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  court  quite  ignored  the  fact  that  June  wasn't 
an  eligible  beneficiary  in  the  first  place. 

In  another  case  involving  the  murder  of  the  beneficiary, 
the  court  was  more  discreet  in  its  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Sailor  Mike's  beneficiary  was  his  mother,  the  contingent  (or 
secondary)  beneficiary  the  man  who  had  been  his  step- 
father since  he  was  ten. 

Shortly  before  Mike's  death  on  the  high  seas,  his  mother 
was  found  in  what  the  press  called  a  "compromising  situa- 
tion" with  another  man,  and  was  promptly  shot  by  her 
trigger-happy  husband. 

At  the  trial  that  followed,  the  stepfather  was  freed  of  the 
murder  charge.  Was  he,  then,  eligible  to  collect  Mike's  in- 
surance? The  Court  ruled  that  he  was  not,  that  he  had  for- 
feited his  rights  to  the  insurance  by  his  "wrongful  act."  Into 
the  picture  unexpectedly  came  Mike's  own  father,  trying  to 
collect  as  next  of  kin.  He  also  was  declared  ineligible,  by 
reason  of  the  early  abandonment  of  his  children.  Mike's 
two  half-sisters  were  eventually  awarded  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  two  widows  to  claim  the  same 
serviceman's  insurance.  Formerly  it  was  up  to  the  courts 
to  find  out  which  was  widow,  f  Continued  on  page  60 ) 
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One  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  world  is  Teachers  College, 


THE  SINGLE  most  powcrful  educational 
force  in  the  world  is  at  120th  Street 
and  Broadway  in  New  York  City. 
Your  children's  teachers  go  there  for 
advanced  training. 

Since  its  founding  seventy-six  years 
ago,  Teachers  College— TC  for  short- 
has  pioneered  with  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tional experiments.  Some  have  been  of 
definite  benefit.  Others  have  blown 
huge  holes  in  tradition  to  no  apparent 
purpose.  TC's  helter-skelter  philosophi- 
cal approach  to  the  further  training  of 
those  who  train  our  boys  and  girls  to 
think,  is  today  a  cause  for  more  con- 
cern than  ever. 

In  this  hour,  all  men  must  stand  and 
declare  their  beliefs.  Those  in  power 
must  have  the  courage  to  act  on  them. 
Yet  with  the  minds  of  at  least  10,000,000 
American  schoolchildren  under  its  con- 
trol—through the  teachers  and  school 
administrators  it  prepares  for  key  posi- 
tions —  TC,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  continues  to  murmur  perilous 
contradictions. 

Understandably,  a  lot  of 
Americans  would  like  to  know 
why.  Here  is  the  answer. 

In  recent  years  —  roughly 
since  World  War  II— TC  has 
been  letting  rip  with  some  ex- 
ceedingly patriotic  bugle  notes. 
Nobody  can  take  exception  to 
the  tune. 

Names  like  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson chime  more  often  in  the 
official  TC  litany  today  than, 
in  the  old  days,  names  like 
Rugg,  Kilpatrick  and  Dewey 
ever  did. 

Furthermore,  TC  has  come 
forward  with  a  Citizenship 
Education  Project  that  com- 
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mands  considerable  respect.  Supported 
by  funds  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  it  is  devoted  to  "an 
intensification  of  citizenship  education 
in  and  under  the  control  of  local  school 
systems." 

The  Project  goes  further  than  that. 
Special  discussion  kits,  significantly 
titled  Hours  on  Freedoin,  have  been 
prepared  for  use  in  the  Armed  Services 
by  the  TC  Project  committee  working 
jointly  with  the  military.  Detailed  in- 
structions on  the  democratic  process  are 
given  with  each  kit  for  the  "Group 
Leader"  who  will  mastermind  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Subjects  covered  include  Citizen 
Control  of  Government,  The  Worth 
of  the  Individual,  Freedom  of  Religion, 
Rule  of  Law,  Freedom  of  Expression, 
The  Press,  Responsibility  to  Serve,  and 
The  Threat  to  Freedo?n. 

An  undeniably  impressive  program. 
That  "Threat  to  Freedom"  is  commu- 
nism,  of   course,   and   Dr.  William 


I       coumdi  uitTt  c 


Vho  Are  The 


C.  G}MMUNISTS? 


In  the'30's  communists  were  much  in  evidence 
at  Teachers  College,  and  the  influence  they 
exerted  there  then  still  permeates  American 
life.  This  TC  organ,  "Published  by  the  Teachers 
College  and  Columbia  Units  of  the  Communist 
Party,"  bears  dateline  July  23,  1936. 


Fletcher  Russell,  President  of  Teachers 
College,  talks  eloquently  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  Project  in  coping  with  it. 
He  says  that  the  way  to  avoid  the  fate 
of  European  nations  that  are  now  red 
satellites  is  simple  but  needs  doing  — 
and  at  once.  Not  "teachers'  oaths,  com- 
munist banning  (and)  textbook  in- 
quiries," he  says,  but  "pupils  and  teach- 
ers engaged  in  powerful  programs  of 
Americanism." 

In  other  words,  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive. 

The  trouble  here  is  that  many  people 
still  remember  what  a  hot-bed  of  red 
activity  TC  itself  was  in  the  Thirties— 
to  the  point  where  student  commies 
once  threatened  to  kidnap  Dr.  Russell 
himself  (he  was  Dean  of  TC  then)  and 
might  have  if  the  FBI  hadn't  shut  him 
up  in  his  office  till  the  student  extrem- 
ists had  been  dealt  with.  Because  they 
remember,  they're  a  little  cynical  about 
any  patriotic,  anti-red  proposals  from 
Teachers  College. 

Admittedly,  this  is  unfair.  It 
means  nobody  can  be  trusted 
when  he  says  he's  sincerely 
sorry  for  his  sins.  It  makes  St. 
Augustine  a  phony  and  St. 
Monica,  his  mother,  a  fool.  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  becomes 
a  front  for  private  bingeing. 
Honor  itself  disappears. 

An  institution  which  has 
made  so  many  splendid  contri- 
butions to  education  can  hard- 
ly be  that  corrupt.  For  TC  has 
indeed  earned  laurels.  Much  of 
its  pioneer  work  in  the  psy- 
chology of  learning,  for  in- 
stance, has  won  the  respect  of 
even  the  most  orthodox  edu- 
cators. E.  L.  Thorndike's  basic 


^^VVTITH  100,000  alumni,  TC  has 
WW  managed  to  seat  about  one- 
third  of  the  presidents  or  deans  now  in 
office  at  accredited  U.S.  teacher  training 
schools.  Its  graduates  make  up  about 
20  percent  of  all  our  public  school  teach- 
ers. Over  a  fourth  of  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  the  168  U.S.  cities  with  at 
least  50,000  population  are  TC-trained. 
Roughly  84,000,000  people  live  in  those 
cities.  Their  children  —  your  children  _ 
to  the  number  of  a  good  10,000,000  are 
thus  from  nine  to  three  each  day  under 
the  influence  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 


Forty-four  cities,  28  states  are  represented  by  these  school  superintendents  meeting  at  TC. 


Columbia  University.  Is  it  a  force  for  good?  By  JAMES  C.  G.  CONNIFF 


Dr.  William  Fletcher  Russell,  TC  President,  at 
board,  explains  Citizenship  Education  Project. 


premise:  "you  can't  train  the  mind  like 
a  muscle"—  is  still  under  attack,  of 
course,  and  wUl  always  be.  Many  edu- 
cators suspect  him  of  having  meant 
"you  can't  train  the  mind,  period"— and 
they  say  many  TC  practices  are  proof 
of  that. 

But  the  methods  stemming  from  such 
research  have  wrought  changes  in  class- 
room procedure  that  are  unlikely  to  be 
abandoned.  Even  the  more  conservative 
private  schools,  including  parochial  and 
other  denominational  institutions,  owe 
a  debt  to  TC  for  the  good  things  about 
progressive  education  which  TC 
brought  to  light  and  they  adopted. 

The  first  graduate  school  of  nursing 
education  was  established  at  TC,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  whole  domain  of 
educational  guidance  received  its  ini- 
tial development  and  now  pushes  for- 
ward the  frontiers  which  have  practi- 
cally made  it  a  new  profession. 

School  administration  has  been  raised 
to  the  high-powered  executive  career 
level  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


almost  exclusively  by  TC  training  pro- 
grams. As  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
those  programs,  TC  has  been  able  to 
balance  its  own  budget  over  the  past 
twenty  years  and  sock  away  almost  a 
million  dollars  in  reserve.  Few  other 
colleges  have  been  able  even  to  balance 
their  budgets. 

Future  principals  and  superintendents, 
while  studying  at  TC,  get  to  work  in 
the  field  with  men  holding  similar  jobs. 
When  they  take  over  back  home— often 
as  far  away  as  Afghanistan  —  they've 
been  through  the  mill  firsthand. 

There  is  literally  nothing  about  run- 
ning a  school  that  TC  does  not  teach. 
It  has  the  world's  top  experts  on  the 
thirty  ways  to  wash  windows  or  scrub 
a  floor.  It  knows  more  about  curriculum 
planning  than  anybody.  It  made  history 
in  developing  procedures  —  thanks  to 
the  field  work  of  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Sr., 
and  G.  D.  Strayer— whereby  it  is  now 
determined  beforehand  which  location 
for  a  school  will  benefit  the  greatest 
number  of  children  now  and  twenty 
years  from  now,  as  well  as  how  eco- 
nomically the  school  can  be  built  to  do 
an  efficient  job.  This  is  the  fast-growing 
new  profession  of  educational  consult- 
ancy. 

Of  course,  you  can  still  get  graduate 
academic  credits  at  TC  for  courses  in 
Square  Dancing,  Massage  and  Protec- 
tive Strapping,  and  Gymnastics  and 
Stunts.  One  student  recently  did  his 
doctoral  thesis  on  the  salaries  of  foot- 
ball coaches.  Toleration  of  that  kind  of 
make-work  activity,  plus  TC's  oft- 
questioned  political  hue,  caused  TC's 
reputation  to  suffer  to  the  point  where 
something  had  to  be  done. 

That  something,  at  least  in  part,  is 
the  present  super-patriotic  campaign  to 


bring  TC's  good  name  up  to  the  level 
of  the  power  it  wields.  That  power  is 
something,  too. 

With  100,000  alumni,  TC  has  man- 
aged to  seat  about  one-third  of  the 
presidents  or  deans  now  in  office  at  ac- 
credited U.S.  teacher  training  schools. 
Its  graduates  make  up  about  20  per- 
cent of  all  our  public  school  teachers. 
Over  a  fourth  of  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  168  U.S.  cities  with  at 
least  50,000  population  are  TC-trained. 
Roughly  84,000,000  people  live  in  those 
cities.  Their  children— jowr  children— 
to  the  number  of  a  good  10,000,000  are 
thus  from  nine  to  three  each  day  under 
the  influence  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Columbia  has  never  been  too  happy 
about  having  TC  function  under  its 
aegis  since  the  loose  coalition  was 
formed  in  1915.  Probably  the  reason  for 
this  is  that  TC,  while  enjoying  the  pres- 
tige of  the  university's  name  and  cau- 
tiously swapping  degree-granting  cour- 
tesies with  it,  has  shrewdly  kept  control 
of  its  own  ample  purse  and  policies. 
Another  reason  might  be  that  today  TC 
regularly  enrolls  many  thousands  more 
students  each  year  than  the  rest  of  the 
university  does! 

But  it  isn't  so  much  what  TC  thinks 
—  or  says  it  thinks  —  about  democracy 
and  freedom  that  counts.  The  thing 
that's  worrying  more  and  more  think- 
ing Americans  everywhere,  especially 
those  who  are  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren, is  what  TC  does  to  the  teachers 
of  those  children.  An  examination  of 
TC's  own  practices  on  its  home  ground 
is  in  order,  followed  by  a  little  analysis 
of  the  implications  of  those  practices. 

The  big  secret  at  TC  is  that  a  hard 
( Continued  on  page  48 ) 
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IR  VACATION . . 


Five  experts  serve  as  your  guides  to  what  they 


"DOWN  EAST  FISHING  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  RECOMMEND  IT," 


'MAKE  WAUTOMA.  WISCONSIN,  YOUR  FISHING  HEADQUARTERS." 


HERE  ARE  thosc  who  insist  that  the  best  time  to  fish  in 
;  Maine  is  when  the  leaf  of  the  willow  is  the  size  of  a 
mouse's  ear,  but  the  big  "run"  of  anglers  seldom  ap- 
pears until  "school-out"  rather  than  "ice-out." 

Many  of  those  who  show  up  in  Maine  for  the  summer 
fishing  will  be  making  their  second  pilgrimage,  for 
the  ice-out  fishing  for  landlocks  is  a  magnet  that  pulls 
thousands  of  anglers  to  the  northern  lakes.  The  land- 
lock  fishing  is  excellent  in  many  areas  during  the  late 
season,  but  it  has  none  of  the  excitement  found  im- 
mediately after  ice-out. 

After  a  long,  and  normally  hungry,  period  beneath 
the  ice,  the  landlock  is  inclined  to  grab  a  lure  with 
abandon  and  fight  with  considerable  fury.  The  major 
food  at  this  time  is  the  silvery  smelt,  which  begins  mov- 
ing up  the  feeder  streams  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up. 
During  this  period  the  salmon  are  concentrated  rather 
than  spread  out,  and  the  assorted  streamers  tied  to 
simulate  a  smelt  take  an  effective  toll.  With  the  fish 
in  the  shallows  and  near  the  surface,  even  the  dry-fly 
fishermen  manage  to  find  some  excitement,  and  the 
"thoroughfares"  connecting  the  lakes  attract  a  lot  of 
this  ilk.  You  may  have  to  blow  on  your  fingers  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  and  at  times  you  may  have  to  suck  the 
ice  from  the  tip  guide,  but  the  results  are  worth  it.  If 
you  doubt  it,  question  one  of  the  "regulars,"  then  relax 
and  listen. 

The  lakes  from  Sebago  to  East  Grand,  taking  in  such 
famous  waters  as  Rangeley,  Moosehead,  Parmachene, 
Belgrade,  and  the  Fish  River  Chain,  attract  anglers  from 
half  the  states  in  the  Union  throughout  June,  July  and 
August,  and  the  landlocked  salmon  attract  a  lot  of  them. 
While  he  is  not  as  much  of  a  surface  fighter  as  his  sea-run 
brother,  the  landlock  scales  up  to  ten  pounds  in  most 
lakes,  and  provides  plenty  of  excitement  on  a  light  fly 
rod.  The  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  a  fly  rod,  or  who 
lacks  confidence  in  his  fly-  I  Continued  on  pa^e  42  ) 
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ELECTING  the  one  spot  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota 
where  the  ideal  fishing  vacation  might  be  spent  is 
tantamount  to  picking  the  best  red  hen  in  a  whole 
coopful.  Both  states  have  a  va.st  amount  of  good  fishing, 
but  I  would  choose  Wisconsin. 

This,  remember,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ideal  vacation. 
You're  supposed  to  catch  some  fish  and  have  some  fun 
doing  it.  So  forget  all  about  putting  a  pack  on  your 
shoulders  and  plugging  a  la  Daniel  Boone  into  the  track- 
less wilderness.  That's  ideal  only  for  those  who  can  take 
it.  Also  —  remember  you  want  to  catch  some  fish  —  do 
not  set  your  heart  upon  boating  a  muskie.  There's  just 
too  much  luck  involved.  You  might  get  a  muskie  the 
first  hour  of  the  first  day,  but  some  people  who've  been 
chasing  muskies  for  years  have  { Cont'mued  on  page  42 ) 


"THE  COAST  OF  SONORA,  MEXICO,  IS  A  FISHERMAN'S  PARADISE,"! 

'll  vote  for  Bacochibampo  Bay,  near  the  Port  of 
Guaymas,  down  on  the  coast  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  The 
place  has  everything  —  scenery,  climate,  and  a  won- 
derful assortment  of  fighting  big-game  and  small-game 
fish.  Here  the  horned,  theatrically  broken  Yaqui  moun- 
tains, the  desert  and  the  blue,  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lower  California  meet.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
fisherman's  heaven  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 

There  are  huge  sailfish— 10  feet  long  and  more— striped 
marlin,  black  marlin,  and  occasionally  a  broadbill.  There 
are  gaudy,  iridescent  dolphin,  the  strange  roosterfish 
with  his  black  pitchfork  dorsal  fin,  yellowtail,  jewfish, 
giant  groupers,  lightning-fast  sierra  mackerel,  corbina 
(the  Pacific  representative  of  {Coiitiyiued  07i  page  43) 


.  Where  the  Big  Ones  are 


maintain  are  the  finest  fishing  spots  in  North  America. 


"LIVINGSTON,  MONT.,  ON  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER:  CUTTHROAT  TROUT," 
says  JOE  BROOKS 


'IT'S  NEAH  BAY  OFF  WASHINGTON'S  OLYMPIC  PENINSULA  FOR  ME," 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  are  full  of  fine  trout  streams 
and  lakes  but  for  my  money,  Livingston,  Montana, 
is  the  ideal  spot  for  an  all-around  fishing  vacation. 
Within  easy  reach  of  half  a  dozen  world-famous  trout 
streams,  Livingston  has  plenty  to  offer,  too,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation,  with  good  restaurants,  smart  shops 
and  stores  and  modern  tourist  camps  with  plenty  of 
house-keeping  cabins.  These  last  are  an  essential  part 
of  a  western  fishing  trip  to  anyone  who  likes  to  cook 
up  the  odd  dinner  of  trout  for  himself. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  just  54  miles 
north  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Livingston  is  in 
the  middle  of  100  miles  of  fishing  on  that  river  alone  — 
from  Gardiner,  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Park,  to 
Big  Timber,  is  100  miles.  You  (Continued  on  page  43) 


say 


RUSSELL  ANNABEL 


EAH  BAY,  tucked  snugly  at  the  base  of  forest-clad 
hills  on  the  northwest  tip  of  Washington's  Olympic 
Peninsula,  offers  a  vacationing  angler  the  ultimate 
in  scenic  beauty  and  fishing  thrills. 

From  June  through  September  the  mighty  king  sal- 
mon and  the  spectacular  coho  (silver)  salmon  will  afford 
the  visitor  more  thrills  than  he  ever  expected  to  cram 
into  a  lifetime  of  angling. 

From  Mel's  Resort,  only  a  stone's  toss  away  from 
the  blue-green  waters  of  Juan  De  Fuca  Strait,  one  may 
cruise  in  a  charter  boat  along  one  of  the  most  scenic 
shorelines  in  the  country  while  enroute  to  the  fishing 
grounds.  In  less  than  an  hour  you  will  glide  past  rugged, 
rockbound  shores  with  walls  rising  abruptly  from  the 
salt  water.  White,  lacy  waterfalls  spray  down  from 
many  of  the  cuts  in  the  chffs.  The  lush  green  of  the 
Olympic  National  Forest  stretches  up  and  into  the  dis- 
tant background. 

The  angler  will  roll  gently  through  tide  rips  and 
past  Tatoosh  Island  with  its  gleaming  white  buildings 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  around  Skagway 
Rocks,  where  the  fishing  begins.  Other  craft  will  be 
there  before  you,  and  immediately  you  wOl  see  an 
angler  or  two  battling  salmon. 

Most  of  the  fishermen  in  this  area  prefer  the  sporty 
mooching  method  for  their  salmon  fishing.  Nine-foot 
rods  not  much  heavier  than  fly  rods  are  in  the  majority. 
Salt  water  star-drag  reels  hold  preference,  but  many 
anglers  are  now  showing  interest  in  the  new  salt  water 
spinning  reels.  Monofilament  lines  testing  twelve  or 
fifteen  pounds  fill  most  of  the  reels.  In  using  this  hght 
tackle  on  fish  weighing  up  to  sixty  pounds  one  may  rest 
assured  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  action. 

Close  to  the  Skagway  Rocks  and  to  Tatoosh  Island 
the  big  king  salmon  come  to  feed  on  herring  and  candle- 
fish.  In  the  early  parr  of  the  summer  the  coho  will  be 
found  farther  out  to  sea.  Some-  ( Continued  on  page  43 ) 
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THE  LEGION  IN  PICTURES 


BOY  DELEGATE  PHOTOGRAPHy  LEGION  BOYS  STATE 

Traverse  got  this  shot  of  the  dalty  pre-breakfast  muster  anrf  flog  salute  of  the  564  Oklahoma  Boys  Staters. 


AUSTIN  TRAVERSE,  of  Alva,  Oklahoma, 
a  delegate  to  the  Oklahoma  Legion's 
Boys  State  last  summer,  reported 
that  the  Legion's  boy  government  was 
"one  of  the  most  impressive  experiences 
of  my  sixteen  years." 

To  prove  it,  he  took  150  candid 
photos  of  his  fellow  delegates  in  action 
and  projected  them  when  he  reported 


to  his  sponsors.  After  one  day  at  Boys 
State,  Traverse  picked  on  delegate 
Kerry  Freeman  as  Most  Likely  to  Be 
Governor.  He  followed  Freeman  with 
his  camera  and  had  a  complete  picture 
story  of  the  rise  of  a  Boys  State  Gov- 
ernor when  his  hunch  proved  correct. 

Besides  keeping  an  eye  and  camera 
on  Freeman,  Traverse  got  a  photo  rec- 


ord of  the  feeding  and  medical  care  of 
Boys  Staters;  religious  life,  sports,  rec- 
reation, social  life,  and  the  participation 
of  the  564  Legion-sponsored  boys  in 
self-government  at  city,  county  and 
state  levels. 

Story  ends  as  boys  take  over  the  State 
Capitol,  have  a  social  function  with 
Girls  State. 


Traverse  was  quick  to  lens  governor-hopeful  Kerry  Freeman,  cen- 
ter, as  Oklahoma  boys  organized  three  levels  of  government  and 
declared  themselves  for  anything  from  town  clerk  to  governor. 


With  his  camera  snapping  away  at  political  speeches,  ball 
games,  town  meetings,  band  practice.  Traverse  didn't  over- 
look this  lovely  "Say  Ahhh,"  in  the  Boys  State  infirmary. 


These  boys  stumped  hard— and  loudly— to  be  mayor  and  council 
of  one  of  the  several  city  governments  established.  Here,  the 
fun  of  the  election  is  over  and  they  have  to  run  the  city. 


At  the  capital.  Boys  State  Governor  Freeman  found  that 
Oklahoma  Governor  Murray  had  gone  to  Washington.  But 
Murray's  desk  and  secretary  were  at  Freeman's  command. 


POST  307 

WtSiERN 

asmxican 
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IEGioN  POSTS  in  Nebraska  and  Utah 
have  played  a  part  in  what  may  be 
"  the  next  to  last  gasp  of  polio.  Above 
are  some  of  1,000  children,  on  hand  the 
first  day  when  scientists  used  Post  307, 
South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska,  as  a  clinic 
in  a  mass  test  against  polio  last  summer. 

Tests  on  55,000  children,  paid  for  by 
March  of  Dimes,  have  been  held  in 
three  epidemic  areas.  Half  the  children 
(and  nobody  knew  which  half  at  the 
time)  got  a  harmless,  useless  injection. 
The  other  half  were  shot  with  a  test 
substance  made  from  human  blood, 
called  gamma  globulin  (GG). 


Follow-up  studies  showed  that  the 
children  shot  with  GG  had  somewhat 
fewer  polio  cases  later,  and  those  who 
did  had  mild  attacks,  with  almost  no 
serious  or  paralyzing  effects. 

GG  protection  was  temporary,  lasted 
about  five  weeks.  This  year,  in  spite  of 
millions  poure'd  into  globulin  produc- 
tion, the  nation  has  l/46th  enough  of  it 
for  all  children  in  the  chief  polio  age 
group.  Facilities  to  make  the  vast 
amount  needed  are  lacking.  A  govern- 
ment commission  will  steer  use  of  the 
limited  supply  into  epidemic  areas. 

The  big  question  is  whether  there 


will  be  enough  GG  to  control  the  worst 
polio  epidemic  areas.  Its  new-found  use 
makes  demands  out  of  all  proportion  to 
processing  capacities. 

Hailed  as  the  first  effective  agent 
against  polio,  GG  may  be  in  use  only 
a  few  years.  A  new  polio  vaccine  has 
been  made  in  small  amounts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  in  another  project 
paid  for  by  March  of  Dimes.  It  may 
climax  the  20-year,  public-supported 
drive  against  polio  with  eventual  victory. 

However,  it  could  be  years  before  the 
new  vaccine  has  been  well  tested  and  is 
plentiful  enough  for  general  use. 


FAMILIES  of  55  veterans  had  90  days 
to  get  out  and  no  place  to  go  when 
the  Navy  took  over  Bienville 
Homes  public  housing  project  in  New 
Orleans.  The  veterans,  many  of  them 
members  of  Bienville  Homes  Post  333 
of  the  Legion,  found  other  home-seek- 
ing vets,  formed  two  housing  corpora- 
tions, and  built  their  own  8-block,  192- 
home,  $2,107,000  cooperative  subdivi- 
sion for  veterans,  with  GI  financing. 
They  named  it  Legion  Oaks  and 


changed  the  name  of  their  post  to  Le- 
gion Oaks  Post.  Shown  above  is  part 
of  the  Legion  Oaks  development  that 
was  occupied  last  November.  The  rest 
will  be  completed  this  year. 

At  left,  members  and  officials  of  the 
two  veterans  housing  corporations  go 
over  development  plans.  Andrew  Car- 
ter and  Hugh  Bowers  (seated  center 
and  right),  both  War  II  vets,  head  the 
two  groups.  Houses  range  in  price  from 
$8,700  to  $12,000. 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  INTERESTING  IDEA  OR  SUGGESTION  OUR  OUTDOORS  EDITOR 
CAN  USE  ON  THIS  PAGE,  HE'LL  PAY  OFF  WITH  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  ACCESSORIES 


While  you  were  cleaning  a  fish,  ever 
notice  the  line  running  down  the  middle 
on  each  side  of  the  body?  It  wasn't  placed 
there  by  nature  as  a  decoration  or  as  a 
special  means  of  identification.  That  line 
is  the  focal  portion  of  a  sense  the  fish  has 
which  is  different  from  any  that  we  hu- 
mans have. 


All  along  this  line  are  tiny  organs  which 
tell  the  fish  when  it  is  swimming  toward 
a  rock  or  any  object  which  it  might  strike; 
like  a  radar  antenna.  Scientists  say  this  is 
apparently  what  happens:  When  the  fish 
swims  toward  a  solid  object,  water  presses 
against  its  sides.  The  line  has  the  minute 
organs  which  detect  this  pressure  of  water 
and  warn  the  fish.  A  nice  line  to  have. 
Know  when  I  would  have  liked  a  similar 
one  on  many  a  dark  night. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Mississippi  Deep  Sea 
Fishing  Rodeo  to  take  place  July  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  at  Gulfport  Small  Craft 
Harbor,  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  is  announced 
by  Carl  D.  Alfonso,  General  Chairman. 

This  outstanding  fishing  event  is  spon- 
sored by  Joe  Graham  Post  No.  119,  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Address:  P.O.  Box  67,  Gulfport. 

July  1st  is  Kids'  Day.  Boys  and  girls  from 
eight  to  twelve  are  eligible  and  must  register 
prior  to  fishing  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  guardian.  Prize  fish  will  include 
mackerel,  white  and  speckled  trout,  black- 
fish,  sheepshead,  spadcfish,  croakers,  and 
mullet. 

Adults  rodeo,  July  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th. 
Prize  fish,  tarpon,  lemon  fish,  king  and 
Spanish  mackerel,  dolphin,  bonita,  jack 
crevalle,  speckled  trout,  redfish,  and  black- 
fish.  Grand  prize,  a  fourteen-foot  speed-boat 
hull  and  trailer. 

Besides  fishing,  an  attractive  program  of 
music  and  dancing  has  been  arranged.  A 
rodeo  king  and  queen  will  be  selected. 
Nightly  movies. 

Recently  The  American  Legion  was 
awarded  an  honor  it  is  vastly  proud  of. 
Our  organization  was  given  the  Award  of 
Merit  of  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  "in  recogni- 


tion of  its  valuable  contribution  to  the 
youth  of  America;  in  helping  to  provide 
more  fishing  fun  for  boys  and  girls  under 
wholesome  auspices  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing stronger  characters,  and  securing  the 
health-building  benefits  derived  from  the 
Great  Outdoors." 

Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  national 
organization,  annually  conducts  a  nation- 
wide fishing  rodeo  for  youngsters,  co- 
sponsored  by  hundreds  of  American 
Legion  Posts.  The  organization  is  dedicated 
"to  educate  youth  in  techniques  of  fishing, 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  good 
sportsmanship  and  outdoor  values." 

Boy  and  girl  champions  in  each  of  the 
community  fishing  rodeos,  held  the  fourth 
Saturday  in  August,  are  awarded  complete 
fishing  outfits.  Junior  Better  P'ishing  King 
and  Queen  awards  also  are  made  to  boys 
and  girls  recording  good  catches  at  any 
time  during  the  summer  season. 

National  Americanism  Director  Allen  B. 
Willand  suggests,  "Take  a  youngster  fish- 
ing," as  the  slogan  for  American  Legion 
Posts  supporting  the  program  this  summer. 
Full  details  of  the  project  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Jack  Palmer,  Secretary,  Bet- 
ter Fishing,  Inc.,  509  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

Sergeant  Dean  D.  Fish  has  really  got  him- 
self a  name.  He  seems  to  know  quite  a  lot 
about  fish,  and  he's  been  helpful  to  this 
column  before.  The  following  words  and 
the  sketches  of  the  crappie  lures  are  his. 
Vou  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 


"Crappie  lures  are  good  artificial  baits 
for  bass,  perch,  and  most  panfish.  They  are 
easily  made  with  a  minimum  of  tools,  ma- 
terial and  effort.  Ordinary  split  shot  and 
pinch-on  sinkers,  various  common  fishhooks, 
a  few  brightly  colored  feathers,  possibly 
from  your  wife's  old  hats,  hair,  from  squir- 
rel or  foxtails,  or  what  have  you,  bits  of 
tinsel,  plastic  sheeting,  etc.,  a  jar  or  two 
of  colored  "airplane  dope"  lacquers,  and  a 
pair-'of  pliers. 

"A  few  strands  of  hair  or  feathers  are 


pressed  into  the  slot  of  the  split  shot  or 
sinker  followed  by  the  shank  of  the  hodk. 
The  feather  or  hair  'streamers'  should  ex- 
tend out  along  the  hook,  and  the  eye  of 
the  hook  should  be  flush  with  the  sinker. 
The  sinker  is  then  closed  with  the  jaws  of 
the  pliers  and  the  lead  portion  of  the  lure 
dipped  in  lacquer.  This  not  only  serves  to 
color  the  lure,  but  tends  to  glue  it  to  the 
hook  so  it  won't  come  loose. 

"Many  variations  of  design  may  be  ot>- 
tained  with  different  color  lacquers.  A  small 
camel's  hair  brush  is  used  to  add  details. 
The  lure  may  be  painted  with  showcard 
tempera  colors,  and  dipped,  when  dry,  in 
clear  shellac,  spar  varnish,  clear  nail  polish; 
or  daubed  with  Duco  cement  to  set  the 
colors. 

"A  little  of  the  old  GI  ingenuity  will  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  good  results,  and  with 
practice  and  observation  you  can  make  lures 
resemble  closely  the  natural  food  of  the 
fish." 

Carl  R.  Hellstrom,  President  of  Smith 
and  Wesson,  Springfield,  Mass.,  recently 
showed  us  the  latest  addition  to  the  S  &  W 
line  of  hand  guns  —  the  Centennial.  This 
is  the  hammerless  brother  to  the  snub- 
nosed  S  &  W  Chief.  The  all-steel  Centen- 
nial model  weighs  19  ounces.  An  aluminum 
version  of  this  handy  weapon  is  expected 
soon.  It  will  weigh  1 1 14  ounces. 

Legionnaire  Francis  W.  Kemp  comes  up 
with  an  idea:  "Looking  for  a  way  to  pep 
up  your  Legion  meeting?"  he  queries.  "The 
Commander  of  Post  24,  Huntington,  Penn- 
sylvania, invited  the  local  Game  Protector 
to  give  a  short  talk  at  our  meeting  prior  to 
hunting  season.  It  went  over  in  a  big  way 
and  he  plans  to  repeat  with  the  Fish  War- 
den during  the  fishing  season.  These  men 
know  local  conditions  and  that  often  spells 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure." 

J.  P.  Garcia  says,  "A  ranger  in  north- 
western North  Carolina  taught  me  a  trick 
which  made  cleaning  fish  a  more  pleasant 
chore. 

"Fishermen  who  clean  their  own  catch 
are  familiar  with  their  slippery  condition 
during  the  cleaning  operation.  You  can 
save  time  by  neutralizing  the  slime  on  the 
fish's  body  by  adding  vinegar  to  the  water 
you  wash  the  fish  in  before  cleaning  and 
scaling.  It  works  —  and  vinegar  is  cheap." 

If  you  have  problems  or  questions  connected 
with  the  outdoors:  hunting,  fishing,  dogs,  etc., 
don't  hesitate  to  send  them  on  to  The  Outdoor 
Editor,  American  Legion  Magazine,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Yorit  36,  N.  Y.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  help.  Please  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  reply. 
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Programs  and  Policies  of  Legion  Reviewed  by  National 
Executive  Committee  in  Business-packed  3-Day  Session 


The  internal  structure  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  its  varied  programs  and  its 
policies  on  national  matters  were  given 
a  complete  review  by  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  the  regular  spring 
meeting  held  at  the  National  Head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis  on  April  29- 
May  1.  Presided  over  by  National  Com- 
mander Lewis  K.  Gough,  the  full  day- 
long sessions  held  on  the  three  days 
were  crowded  with  business,  as  the  top- 
level  governing  body  heard  and  dis- 
cussed reports  from  all  the  major  Com- 
missions and  Committees  which  have 
direction  of  the  many  activities. 

But  one  guest  speaker  appeared  be- 
fore the  Legion  solons  —  Legionnaire 
Harold  Stassen,  Mutual  Security  Direc- 
tor. He  addressed  the  members  and 
guests  assembled  at  the  National  Com- 
mander's dinner  held  at  the  Antlers 
Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  April  30, 
briefing  the  Legion  leaders  on  world 
conditions  as  they  exist  today.  Mr.  Stas- 
sen made  a  whirlwind  trip  from  Wash- 
ington and  tarried  only  long  enough  to 
deliver  his  address— he  was  due  back  in 
Washington  on  Friday  morning  for  a 
Cabinet  meeting. 

Forthright  in  its  declarations,  the 
National  Executive  Committee  minced 
no  words  in  putting  itself  on  record  in 
direct  support  of  the  controversial 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act;  in 
denouncing  the  use  of  civics  pamphlets 
put  out  by  UNESCO  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  warned  the  American 
people  not  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  by  the  present  negotia- 
tions in  Korea,  and  called  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  to  its  full 
strength. 

The  top  Legion  governing  body  blunt- 
ly declared  that  it  does  not  regard  the 
current  communist  peace  overtures  as 
honest,  and  reiterated  its  stand  for  an 
all-out  war  for  military  victory,  as 
called  for  at  the  National  Convention  in 
New  York  City  last  fall,  "if  armistice 
terms  are  violated  or  in  event  of  fail- 
ure to  reach  a  satisfactory  peace." 

Commends  Investigators 

Without  specifically  naming  names, 
the  National  Executive  Committee 
adopted  resolutions  praising  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  and 
Congressional  Committees  investigating 
subversive  activities  and  charged  that 
"there  is  under  way  a  deliberate  and  in- 
tensive campaign  of  smear  and  intimi- 
dation designed  to  hamper  the  work  of 
the  investigating  committees."  The  ma- 
jority of  these  attacks,  said  the  reso- 
lution, arises  from  sources  which  serve 
the  cause  of  communism,  whether  know- 
ingly or  not. 


"Some  of  the  most  abusive  attacks 
have  come  from  persons  whose  tragedy 
is  not  that  they  are  communists,  but  do 
not  understand  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism. To  support  communism  is  to 
support  treason,  and  The  American 
Legion  does  not  believe  that  traitors 
should  be  accorded  preferential  treat- 
ment under  any  circumstance,"  said  the 
resolution. 

In  its  declaration  of  support  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  the 
resolution  directed  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  to  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  defeat  all  bills 
to  repeal  or  in  opposition  to  the  immi- 
gration law.  Support  of  the  Act  was 
based  upon  five  safeguards  contained 
in  the  measure:  selective  immigration 
within  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem; a  more  thorough  screening,  espe- 
cially of  security  risks;  greater  effi- 
ciency in  enforcement,  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  exclusion  and  deportation 
proceedings  to  allow  "weeding  out"  of 
subversives  and  other  undesirables  from 
citizenship. 

Other  resolutions  from  the  Ameri- 
canism Commission,  presented  by  Chair- 
man James  F.  Daniels,  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  called  for  clarification  of  the 
present  flag  law  to  lessen  confusion; 
protested  the  sale  and  importation  of 
merchandise  purchased  in  communist 
dominated  countries;  reaffirmed  the  1952 
request  to  the  Postmaster  General  to 


VA  RAISES  GI  HOME  LOAN 
INTEREST  TO  AV2  PER  CENT 

The  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
nounced on  May  1  that  on  and  after 
May  5  the  maximum  permissible 
interest  rate  on  Government-guar- 
anteed GI  home  loans  will  be  iV2 
percent.  This  is  a  raise  of  one-half 
of  one  percent  in  the  permissible 
rate,  which  has  been  set  at  4  per- 
cent since  the  start  of  the  home  loan 
program.  At  the  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  in- 
creased its  interests  rates  from  4% 
to  4V2  percent.  In  addition  there  is 
an  insurance  charge  of  1/2  percent 
on  FHA  loans,  making  the  total  new 
FHA  charge  5  percent. 

Under  both  the  VA  and  FHA  loan 
systems,  the  actual  loans  are  made 
by  private  lenders,  but  under  con- 
ditions fixed  by  the  Government 
agencies.  Such  lenders  have  refused 
to  make  the  loans  at  the  4  and  4Vi 
percent  rates  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  increase  was  made 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  program. 
Loans  already  in  force  are  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  higher  rates. 


issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Caucus  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  1919,'  and  asked  that  a 
commemorative  stamp  be  issued  honor- 
ing General  John  J.  Pershing,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  Forces 
in  France  in  WWl;  endorses,  encour- 
ages and  off'ers  to  sponsor  a  continuous 
distribution  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  U.  S.  Constitution  to 
school  children,  business,  professional, 
religious,  fraternal  and  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country,  and 
asked  that  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust"  be  printed  on  all  United  States 
postage  stamps. 

UNESCO  Teachings  Denounced 

Another  resolution  arising  from  the 
Americanism  Commission  called  on  all 
American  schools  everywhere  to  "cease 
and  desist"  from  the  use  of  educational 
materials  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO)  propounding  world 
citizenship  and  adherence  to  a  nebu- 
lous world  government  as  a  criteria  of 
education  of  American  citizens.  The 
National  Executive  Committee  also 
urged  further  the  complete  cancellation 
of  future  appropriations  by  the  United 
States  to  the  support  and  operation  of 
UNESCO  under  the  provision  of  law 
which  forbids  contributions  to  any  in- 
ternational organization  which  promotes 
the  principles  of  world  government  or 
world  citizenship. 

"Determined  plotters  who  wish  to  de- 
stroy our  way  of  life,  capture  our  wealth 
and  enslave  our  people  have  declared 
war  against  our  Americanism"  and 
"have  infiltrated  into  the  United  Nations 
and  are  using  the  UNESCO  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  our  children  by  destroy- 
ing their  love  of  country,"  the  resolu- 
tion said. 

"In  1952,"  the  resolution  continued, 
"this  war  against  Americanism  was  be- 
ing subsidized  by  an  appropriation  of 
$8,500,000  from  the  Federal  treasury. 
The  Legion  Committee  declared  that 
those  "who  support  the  theory  of 
UNESCO  are  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  The  American  Legion  in  our  fight  to 
defend  at  all  costs  our  American  ideal 
and  our  American  institutions.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  same  war  for  world  minded- 
ness  and  world  domination  with  its 
headquarters  in  Moscow." 

Through  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  UNESCO  American  taxpayers 
are  paying  taxes  to  print  such  state- 
ments as:  "Our  Country  belongs  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant organization  that  has  ever  been 
created  on  this  earth.  You  are  now  a 
part  of  it."  Another  attributed  quota- 
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LEGION  MAGAZINE  PIECES 
TO  APPEAR  IN  BOOK  FORM 

Tentatively  titled  The  American 
Legion  Reader,  a  selection  of  arti- 
cles published  in  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  in  recent  years  will 
be  brought  out  under  the  imprint  of 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
publishers.  The  book  will  be  edited 
by  Victor  Lasky,  co-author  (with 
Ralph  Toledano)  of  Seeds  of  Treason 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
magazine.  Authority  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  for  general  sale 
throughout  the  country  was  given 
by  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee at  its  meeting  at  Indianapolis  on 
April  29.  The  book  is  scheduled  for 
late  fall  publication. 


:  DATES  FOR  FALL  MEETING  ;| 
;|  OF  NATL  EXEC.  COMMITTEE  ii 

I;  Following  the  35th  National  Con-  <I 

];  vention  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mis-  i! 

I  souri,   on   August   31-Sept.   3,   the  l\ 

|i  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  National 

(  Executive  Committee  will  be  held  at  |' 

1;  the  National  Headquarters  at  In-  'I 

I  dianapolis  on  October  15-17.  These  l! 

I I  dates  were  fixed  at  the  meeting  of  1; 
I  the  top-level  governing  body  at  the  | ; 
1 ;  session  on  May  1.  The  annual  Com-  ; 

manders' and  Adjutants' Conference  | 
I ;  will  precede  the  official  meeting,  the  i  i 
I '  dates  for  which  were  set  for  October  I 
;  11-13. 

tion  specifically  pointed  out  reads:  "Our 
children  should  be  educated  to  prepare 
themselves  for  citizenship  in  a  world 
.society.  As  long  as  the  child  breathes 
the  poisoned  air  of  nationalism,  educa- 
tion in  world  mindedness  can  produce 
only  precarious  results.  It  is  frequently 
the  family  that  infects  the  child  with 
extreme  nationalism.  The  school  should 
therefore  combat  family  attitudes  that 
favor  jingoism." 

J.  E.  Martie,  Nevada,  Chairman  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
discussed  at  length  to  work  of  this  com- 
mittee in  its  campaign  of  education  di- 
rected not  only  to  the  Legion  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  concentrating  its  efforts 
on  combatting  communism  and  subver- 
sive forces.  He  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  expert  technical  assistance  as  vital 
to  the  current  campaign. 

Our  Foreign  Relations 

Rogers  Kelley,  Texas,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission, voiced  an  apprehensive  view 
of  communist  intentions  in  its  apparent 
shift  of  policy,  and  in  resolutions  pre- 
sented by  that  Commission  it  was  urged 
that  the  "free  world  continue  to  build 
defenses  and  fortifications  against  the 
day  when  the  communist  peace  offensive 
is  unmasked  and  proved  a  diversion 
from  one  war  front  to  another. 

In  specific  reference  to  Korea,  the 
Committee  voted  in  favor  of  continued 
strength  and  determination  aimed  at  the 
goal  of  a  peaceful,  unified  country.  The 
resolution  recommended  a  time  limit  in 
case  an  armistice  is  reached  on  what 
is  called  a  "major  battlefield."  Other 
recommendations  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions field  included  approval  of  contin- 
ued foreign  aid,  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic, and  also  proposed  specific 
educational  courses  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities  to  prepare  men 
for  foreign  service  in  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

India's  "tendency  towards  the  poli- 
cies of  communism"  and  the  "alarming 
foothold"  of  communists  in  Guatemala 
were  cited  as  dangerous  conditions. 

Associated  with  our  foreign  relations, 
but  not  a  part  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port, was  the  comprehensive  report 
made  by  Past  National  Commander  Ray 
Murphy,  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights  and  United  Nations,  particularly 


with  reference  to  government  by  treaty 
insofar  as  the  rights  of  citizens  are  con- 
cerned. The  Legion  favors  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  that 
no  treaty,  contract  or  pact  with  a  for- 
eign power  shall  adversely  affect  in  any 
way  the  rights  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution,  and  has  worked  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  secure 
such  an  amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  1,  by  Senator  Bricker  of  Ohio, 
with  63  other  Senators  as  co-sponsors, 
now  pending  in  Congress,  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  end  by  submission  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  States, 
Chairman  Murphy  reported. 

Greetings  from  Affiliates 

At  the  opening  session  National  Com- 
mander Gough  introduced  Mrs.  Rae 
Ashton,  Utah,  National  President  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  for  a  brief 
review  of  the  Auxiliary  work  of  the  year 
and  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee.  At  the  conclusion  of 
her  talk,  Mrs.  Ashton,  on  behalf  of  the 
million-woman  Auxiliary,  presented  Na- 
tional Commander  Gough  two  checks— 
one  ear-marked  for  rehabilitation  work 
in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  and  another 
$15,000  check  for  child  welfare. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Auxiliary,  when  John  0.  New- 
berry, Missouri,  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Fer, 
Forty  and  Eight,  was  called  on  for 
greetings  he  responded  with  one  check— 
$50,000  from  the  Forty  and  Eighters 
specifically  for  child  welfare  work. 

GI  Loans  and  Housing 

A  special  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  National  Commander  Gough 
to  study  and  report  on  the  GI  housing 
and  home  loan  situation  composed  of 
Thomas  W.  Moses,  West  Virginia, 
Chairman;  Past  Commander  Milo  J. 
Warner,  Ohio,  and  Lawrence  J.  Fenlon, 
Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Commission,  presented  the  result 
of  their  study.  Deploring  the  decline  in 
GI  home  loans  because  of  the  unwilling- 


SO  JOBS  OPEN  AT  BATTLE 
CREEK,  MICH.,  VA  HOSPITAL 

Fifty  full-time  jobs  as  hospital  aides 
are  open  to  qualified  male  applicants  at 
the  VA  Hospital  at  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan. All  appointments  of  aides,  who 
must  meet  the  necessary  physical  re- 
quirements and  qualify  by  personal  in- 
terview, are  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Service.  The  age  limit  is  from  18  to  62 
years,  excepting  those  who  have  vet- 
erans' preference.  The  hospital  is  main- 
tained for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  veteran  patients. 

Regulations  require  a  40-hour  week 
with  a  beginning  salary  of  $2,500,  and 
with  liberal  promotion  possibilities. 
Necessary  training  for  these  positions 
is  given  on  the  job,  and  if  available, 
quarters  and  meals  can  be  arranged  for 
single  men.  Interested  applicants  should 
address  inquiries  to  Personnel  Officer, 
VA  Hospital,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


ness  of  private  lenders  to  accept  the 
legal  rate  of  4  percent  interest,  the  Com- 
mittee declined  to  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  the  interest  rates  as  a  means 
of  securing  more  loans.  To  open  the  door 
for  more  home  loans,  the  committee 
gave  its  approval  to  that  portion  of  the 
present  law  which  provides  that  the  in- 
terest rate  on  GI  loans  shall  be  between 
4  and  AVe  percent,  the  rate  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  found  that  many  vet- 
erans were  being  forced  into  the  conven- 
tional market  for  loans  without  govern- 
ment guarantees,  but  with  interest  rates 
as  high  as  6  percent.  While  the  Commit- 
tee reiterated  the  Legion's  traditional 
stand  that  the  GI  housing  loans— most 
important  in  the  national  economy- 
should  be  provided  through  private  lend- 
ing sources  with  a  minimum  reliance  on 
Government,  it  was  found  that  in  some 
areas  such  funds  are  not  available,  par- 
ticularly in  some  rural  areas,  and  that 
an  increase  in  rates  would  not  entirely 
remedy  the  situation. 

Accordingly,  it  was  found  that  a  need 
still  exists  for  the  VA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram as  a  measure  of  relief  for  the 
veterans  in  the  designated  rural  areas, 
and  therefore  it  was  recommended  that 
this  program  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1955,  with  additional  annual  appropri- 
ations to  make  quarterly  allocations  of 
$25,000,000  for  direct  loans. 

In  Hawaii,  where  the  need  for  home 
loans  is  acute,  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment has  proposed  a  bond  issue  of 
$10,000,000  to  set  up  a  loan  program. 
Hawaii's  National  Executive  Commit- 
teeman Orvel  T.  Shonk  introduced  a 
resolution  from  the  floor  asking  Legion 
approval,  and  petitioning  Congress  to 
pass  an  enabling  act  which  will  permit 
Hawaii  to  issue  the  bonds  and  set  up  the 
loan  program.  The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved. 

Child  Welfare 

The  increasing  responsibilities  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  were  reviewed 
in  a  report  presented  by  Vice  Chairman 
George  Ehinger,  Delaware,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Chairman  David  V.  Addy, 
Michigan.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on 
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the  college  and  school  scholarship  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Division,  which 
has  now  available  approximately  $150,- 
000  in  college-donated  scholarships  for 
children  pf  deceased  or  disabled  veter- 
ans. Vice  Chairman  Ehinger  pointed  out 
that  of  this  date  children  of  veteran 
parentage  exceed  50  percent  of  the  to- 
tal child  population  of  the  country;  that 
the  proportion  is  growing,  with  increas- 
ing calls  on  the  services  of  the  child 
welfare  workers. 

Resolutions  adopted  arising  out  of  the 
Child  Welfare  report  included  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  ceiling  of  $900  on 
the  earnings  of  widows  of  veterans  who 
support  minor  children  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  protect  their  full  right  of  bene- 
fits of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  extend 
the  Social  Security  wage  credits  of  $160 
per  month  for  Korean  military  service— 
the  present  authorization  for  such  cred- 
its expire  December  31, 1953;  asked  that 
each  State  establish  an  agency  to  accept 
and  make  referrals  of  non-support  cases 
from  other  States  under  the  Uniform 
Support  of  Dependent  laws,  and  also 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
allotment  to  State  and  Territorial  sol- 
diers' homes  from  $500  to  $700  a  year 
for  each  patient. 

Rehabilitation 

Robert  M.  McCurdy,  California, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  in  presenting  his  report 
outlining  some  of  the  effects  of  the  cut- 
back in  veteran  services  due  to  the  slash 
in  appropriations,  sparked  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  rehabilitation  matters  and 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled.  Following 
his  report  and  discussion  a  series  of 
I'esolutions  were  adopted. 

Asked  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
permit  suits  against  the  United  States 
involving  Government  or  National  Life 
Insurance  to  be  brought  in  courts  other 
than  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  which  such  suits  are 
now  restricted ;  proposed  amendments  to 
the  USGLI,  NSLI  and  Servicemen's  In- 
demnity laws  to  protect  veterans  in  their 
insurance  rights,  particularly  as  to  re- 
newal, reinstatement,  and  premium 
waivers  for  disabled;  favors  the  estab- 
lishment under  VA  funds  of  a  chapel  in 
all  VA  hospitals;  called  for  the  full  ap- 
propriation of  $921,100,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  program  and 
funds  for  medical,  hospital  and  domicili- 
ary services.  "It  is,  however,  our  opinion 
that  this  amount  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  satisfactorily  carry  out  these  impor- 
tant programs,"  said  the  resolution.  An 
opinion  was  expressed  in  another  reso- 
lution that  the  present  laws  are  ample 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4601 
pertaining  to  hospital,  medical  and  do- 
miciliary care  of  veterans,  and  asked 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  a  clarifying  opinion 
relative  to  the  present  laws  and  the  pro- 
posed bill,  H.R.  4601,  introduced,  by 
Representative  Teague,  Texas. 

Jerome  Duggan,  Missouri,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Legislative  Commission, 
reviewed  the  legislative  bills  pending  in 
the  83rd  Congress,  and  the  progress  of 


Legion-sponsored  measures.  He  dwelt  on 
the  present  status  of  the  Legion's  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  bill  (S.  605) 
on  which  no  hearings  have  been  held. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  National 
Executive  Committeeman  Thomas  W. 
Millex',  Nevada,  Chairman  of  the  Liaison 
Sub-Committee  with  the  Legislative 
Commission,  made  an  extensive  report, 
filling  in  details  of  legislative  action. 

John  Stelle,  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Publications  Commissions,  presented  a 
progress  report  of  the  operation  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  Authoriza- 
tion was  given  to  change  the  title  of  the 
Director  of  Publications  to  Publisher, 
which  more  nearly  defines  the  nature  of 
the  position. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Public  Relations  Commission, 
Chairman  Herman  F.  Luhrs,  Michigan, 
used  a  number  of  boards  to  show  the 
tremendous  volume  of  news  stories  car- 
ried by  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  single  day's  airmail  letters— sev- 
eral hundred  of  them— from  servicemen 
in  Korea  who  had  been  served  by  the 
"Hometown  USA"  program,  and  other 
exhibits.  All  these  exhibits,  he  pointed 
out,  were  indicative  of  an  upswing  in 
the  Legion's  relations  with  the  public 
in  general. 

A  note  of  warning  and  caution  was 
sounded  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Security  Commission,  delivered  by 
Chairman  Thomas  E.  Paradine,  New 
York,  in  combatting  the  tendency  of  the 
American  people  towards  complacency. 
He  urged  the  need  of  a  strong  Civil  De- 
fense organization,  and  warned  that  the 
United  States  must  keep  up  its  military 
might  even  if  peace  comes  in  Korea.  In 
underlining  his  warning  Chairman  Par- 
adine quoted  from  one  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's well  known  poems:  "Beware  of 
the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man— when 
his  paws  are  raised  in  supplication,  the 
truce  of  the  bear— beware." 

Told  to  Beware 

Again  he  cautioned  against  repetition 
of  the  events  immediately  following  two 
world  wars— the  precipitant  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
emotional  "bring  the  boys  home"  cam- 
paigns, which  rendered  our  nation  al- 
most militarily  impotent.  It  was  after 
our  forces  ha^  been  reduced  to  below  a 
million  men,  following  WW2,  that  the 


Powder  River  Still  Bucking 

After  more  than  30  years  of  shifting 
from  town  to  town  in  its  wide  area,  Big 
Horn  Mountain  Post  No.  16  has  settled 
down  in  a  home  of  its  own  at  Powder 
River,  Wyoming.  Without  much  in  the 
way  of  finances,  but  with  boundless  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  the  members  of 
the  Post  have  built  their  own  home. 
Legion  scouts  found  a  log  building  in 
Dubois,  150  miles  from  Powder  River, 
which  could  be  had  a  reasonable  price. 
The  building  was  taken  down,  piece  by 
piece,  transported  to  the  3-acre  home  site 
and  reerected  at  Powder  River.  Depart- 
ment Commander  George  Blevins  dedi- 
cated the  new  home. 


communists  took  an  aggressive  attitude 
with  respect  to  world  domination  and 
launched  their  offensive  to  capture  the 
minds  of  men. 

Resolutions  emanating  from  the  Se- 
curity Commission  called  on  the  83rd 
Congress  to  approve  a  standard  design 
for  a  Service  Flag  and  Service  Lapel 
button  for  displays  by  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  since 
June  25,  1950;  recruitment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  full  authorized  stregnth ; 
recommended  the  plan  of  the  American 
Legion  Emergency  Corps  as  a  valuable 
and  important  adjunct  to  the  National 
Civil  Defense  program;  and  asked  that 
steps  be  taken  to  protect  the  residence 
and  working  right  of  men  living  in 
Mexico  who  are  called  to  the  colors  for 
service  in  the  present  emergency. 

Fenlon  Reports  on  Economics 

Chairman  Lawrence  J.  Fenlon,  Illi- 
nois, in  discussing  the  official  report  of 
the  National  Economics  Commission 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  problems  of 
veterans  in  the  older  brackets  as  well  as 
the  new  ones  coming  out  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  and  in  particular  reference  to 
employment  and  veterans'  preference  in 
Government  employment.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  calling  for  amendment  of 
Section  12  of  the  Veterans  Act  of  1944 
to  tighten  the  provisions  so  that  the  law 
itself  can  not  be  circumvented  under  the 
guise  of  reorganization  and  re-classifi- 
cation—a device  that  has  been  used  to 
lessen  opportunity  of  veterans  to  retain 
present  grades  or  desirable  re-assign- 
ments for  which  they  are  eligible. 

Another  resolution  set  out  a  statement 
of  policy  calling  for  a  counseling  system 
for  young  veterans ;  changing  the  5-  and 
10-point  preference  to  veterans,  wives 
and  widows  to  be  added  after  the  appli- 
cants have  made  a  passing  grade,  and 
to  provide  that  service-connected  veter- 
ans, widows,  and  wives  of  disabled  vet- 
erans be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regis- 
ter; other  veterans  to  be  entered  at  the 
head  of  all  non-veterans.  It  was  asked 
that  no  non-veteran  in  any  category  be 
appointed  until  all  the  veterans  in  such 
category  have  been  appointed,  or  objec- 
tions to  their  appointment  have  been 
sustained  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  resolution  also  asked  for  pen- 
alties for  evading  the  veterans  prefer- 
ance  Act  for  any  appointing  officer  or 
agency  who  willfully  violates  the  law  in 
making  appointments. 

Protection  of  employment  rights  of 
Federal  employees  called  into  service, 
who  have  no  permanent  status,  was  de- 
manded. The  resolution  proposed  that 
such  men  shall  be  entitled  to  reinstate- 
ment in  their  former  positions  so  long- 
as  there  are  positions  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  held  by  temporary  non- 
veteran  employees. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  Legion 
were  discussed  at  length  in  a  report 
presented  by  Max  R.  Brents,  California, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Internal  Affairs 
Commission,  in  the  absence  of  Chairman 
Ralph  A.  Johnson,  Virginia.  A  number 
of  resolutions  were  adopted  following 
the  report,  all  of  which  concerned  details 
of  administration  of  the  organization. 
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POST  SPARKS  CAMPAIGN  TO 
SAVE  FARRAGUrS  FLAGSHIP 

"Preserve  the  Ship  that  Preserved 
America"  is  the  slogan  of  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  save  the  USS  Hartford, 
94-year-old  flagship  of  our  first  Admiral, 
David  G.  Farragut,  from  destruction. 
The  movement  was  set  on  foot  after  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  which 
would  permit  the  Navy  Department  to 
scrap  the  famous  old  full-rigged  wooden 
warship. 

The  movement  embraces  a  proposal  to 
have  the  Hartford  preserved  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  scene  of  the  most  famous  na- 
val engagement  in  the  Civil  War  and 
site  of  her  most  important  action  as 
flagship  in  which  Admiral  Farragut  led 
his  forces  through  heavy  bombardment 
and  exploding  mines  in  the  bay.  It  was 
there  that  his  history-making  command 
"Damn  the  torpedoes!  Full  speed 
ahead!"  not  only  gave  victory  but  added 
a  new  phrase  to  our  American  vocabu- 
lary. 

When  word  reached  Mobile  that  the 
historic  old  Hartford  was  threatened 
with  scrapping,  as  it  had  been  several 
times,  Lamar  Y.  McLeod  Post  No.  3, 
The  American  Legion,  along  with  the 
Mobile  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other 
civic  and  patriotic  groups  swung  into 
action.  It  was  proposed  not  only  to  save 
the  vessel,  but  to  have  it  restored  and, 
after  a  tour  of  American  ports  in  the 
interest  of  good-will,  patriotism  and 
possibly  naval  recruitment,  be  placed 
permanently  at  Mobile  for  preservation 
as  a  historical  relic. 

Lamar  Y.  McLeod  Post  set  up  a  Hart- 
ford Committee  under  the  direction  of 
John  KeiTi,  Chairman,  and  set  on  foot 
an  active  campaign.  The  proposal  to 
save  the  Hartford  was  approved  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Legion  at  its  October,  1952,  meeting, 
adding  impetus  to  the  Legion's  part  in 
the  proposal. 

Latest  development  in  the  campaign 
is  that  Senators  Lister  Hill  and  John  J. 
Sparkman,  Alabama's  representatives 
in  the  upper  house,  jointly  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  83rd  Congress  calling  for 
restoration  of  the  vessel  and  its  per- 
manent preservation  at  Mobile. 


ton,  22,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  for 
two  years.  Those  discharged  during  the 
past  year  are  Carl  S.,  24,  and  Richard, 
29,  both  Navy  vets  and  now  attending 
college  in  Missouri;  Leo  A,,  26,  Air 
Force,  and  Ralph,  25,  who  was  in  the 
Army  in  Germany. 

The  8  who  served  in  WW2  are  Robert, 
who  was  22  when  he  was  killed  in  ac- 
tion on  Bougainville,  April  16,  1944; 
Walter,  43;  William  F.,  40;  Joseph  L., 
39;  Louis,  33,  and  John,  31,  who  were 
in  the  Army,  and  Wilbert,  30,  a  Navy 
vet.  __— __ 

"Hometown  USA"  Gets  Big  Mail 

Impressive  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Legion's  "Hometown  USA"  pro- 
gram with  men  in  service  in  Korea  and 
with  the  home  folks  is  shown  every  day 
in  the  average  of  200  mesages  that"  pass 


over  the  desk  of  Director  Jimmy  Condon, 
in  the  National  Public  Relations  Divi- 
sion in  the  Washington  office.  They  are 
direct  messages  to  the  serviceman's  fam- 
ily or  friends,  plus  a  request  from  the 
serviceman  that  his  hometown  radio 
station  play  a  request  number.  The  Le- 
gion director  forwards  the  request  to 
the  proper  radio  station,  where  the  mes- 
sage and  request  number  are  broadcast. 
More  than  2,000  radio  stations  now  par- 
ticipate with  the  Legion  in  "Hometown 
USA."  The  program  also  includes  the 
sending  of  taped  voice  messages  to  and 
from  overseas  personnel  and  those  at 
home,  via  the  Legion,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  U.  S.  and  Armed 
Forces  radio  stations.  Interested  Posts 
can  get  full  information  by  writing  the 
Director  at  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. 


BUFFALO  LAD  IS  LEGION  ORATORICAL  CONTEST  WINNER 


Shown  above  are  the  four  finalists  in  the  Legion's  17th  annual  High  School  Ora- 
torical Contest.  Left  to  right,  Joel  Marvin  Bernstein,  Buffalo,  New  York,  winner  of 
the  $4,000  college  scholarship,  top  prize  in  the  contest;  Roger  Lindeman,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Ed  Sullivan,  New  York  columnist  and  television  MC;  William  Parsons, 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  Rex  Lee,  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  The  picture  was  shot  just  before 
the  lads  appeared  on  Ed  Sullivan's  CBS-TV  "Toast  of  the  Town"  program. 


ONE  FAMILY  HAS  GIVEN 

14  SONS  TO  WAR  SERVICE 

The  unofficial  title  for  having  the 
most  sons  in  military  service  is  claimed 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Quirk,  who 
operate  a  dairy  farm  near  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey.  Of  their  16  sons  and  4 
daughters,  14  sons  have  served  or  are 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  thus 
stretching  the  family  service  over  two 
wars. 

Two  of  the  boys  are  still  in  service, 
four  more  were  discharged  during  the 
last  year.  Eight  others  served  during 
WW2,  one  of  whom  was  killed  in  action. 
Two  sons  were  deferred  from  military 
service  for  medical  reasons. 

The  Quirk  sons  still  in  service  are 
Earl,  19,  a  Coast  Guardsman,  and  Mil- 
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The  four  survivors  of  an  original 
350,000  high  school  students  who  en- 
tered the  Legion's  17th  annual  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest,  selected 
through  a  series  of  local.  State  and  Re- 
gional elimination  contests,  met  in  their 
final  forensic  battle  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  April 
20.  Joel  Marvin  Bernstein,  of  Fosdick- 
Masten  High  School,'  Buff'alo,  New  York, 
was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Judges  as 
the  top-flight  orator,  and  carried  home 
the  major  prize— a  $4,000  scholarship  in 
any  college  or  university  of  his  choice. 

The  subject  of  young  Bernstein's 
prize-winning  oration  was  "The  Endur- 
ing Powers  of  the  Constitution."  The 
national  finals  were  held  in  the  Henry 
Snyder  Junior  High  School  in  Jersey 
City.  Allen  B.  Willand,  Indianapolis, 
Director  of  the  Legion's  National  Amer- 
icanism Commission,  acted  as  modera- 
tor for  the  event. 

Runners-up  in  the  national  finals 
were  William  Parsons,  Jefferson  Senior 
High  School,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  who 


captured  second  place  entitling  him  to 
a  $2,500  scholarship;  Roger  Lindeman, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  placed  third  for  a  scholarship 
of  $1,000,  and  Rex  Lee,  St.  Johns  High 
School,  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  won  the 
fourth  college  scholarship  award  of 
$500. 

The  oratorical  contest,  annually  spon- 
sored by  the  Legion's  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission,  is  an  educational 
project  designed  to  stimulate  study  and 
understanding  of  the  Constitution 
among  high  school  youth.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  youthful  par- 
ticipants with  a  full  concept  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  under  the  Consti- 
tution. The  orations  and  feature  talks 
delivered  in  the  course  of  the  contest, 
from  the  high  school  level  through  the 
several  elimination  tourneys,  are  origi- 
nal compositions  written  on  the  basis 
of  individual  research  and  study  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 


GETS  JUNIOR  BALL  TROPHY 


READY  TO  DISTRIBUTE  '53 
EMBLEM  SALES  CATAOGUE 


ADDY  CALLS  ON  POSTS  TO 
REPORT  CHILD  HELP  WORK 


The  Ford  National  Junior  Baseball 
Trophy,  a  ten-year  rotating  plaque 
which  was  awarded  annually  to  the  win- 
ner of  The  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  national  finals,  has  run  its 
course  and  will  be  retired  to  the  Na- 
tional Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Mu- 
seum at  Cooperstown,  New  York.  The 
trophy  put  up  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany was  awarded  for  the  first  time  in 
1943  to  the  national  champions  spon- 
sored by  Richfield  Post  No.  435,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  The  plaque  will  be 
replaced  by  the  Ford  company  by  a 
similar  one  to  be  competed  for  in  the 
coming  ten  seasons. 

Other  national  champion  junior  teams 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  plaque 
are:  Robert  E.  Bentley  Post  No.  50,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  winners  in  1944,  1947  and 
1952;  Warren  F.  Hoyle  Post  No.  82, 
Shelby,  North  Carolina,  1945;  Crescent 
City  Post  No.  125,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, 1946;  Trenton  Post  No.  93,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  1948;  Captain  Bill 
Erwin  Post  No.  337,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, 1949  and  1950,  and  Crenshaw  Post 
No.  715,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1951. 

Department  championship  teams  and 
runners-up  will  receive  attractive  Ford 
sponsored  plaques  in  the  1953  competi- 
tion, to  retain  in  their  trophy  cases  as 
permanent  evidence  of  their  prowess  on 
the  diamond.  In  addition,  each  player  on 
these  teams  will  be  given  a  folder  which 
will  contain  a  picture  of  the  team  and 
a  certificate  attesting  the  player's  par- 
ticipation in  the  event. 

Many  Departments  have  reported 
great  increases  in  the  number  of  Junior 
Baseball  teams.  In  years  past  the  num- 
ber of  teams  in  play  made  the  program 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— 
which  is  of  course  due  to  the  activity  of 
local  Posts  and  the  intense  interest  in 
the  national  games  of  the  co-sponsors. 
The  national  finals  this  year  will  be 
played  in  Miami  Stadium,  Miami,  Flo- 
rida, on  September  1  to  5. 


Search  for  Missing  Ex-WAC 

Winnek  Post  No.  396,  Geneva,  New 
York,  has  put  under  way  a  nation-wide 
search  for  Mrs.  Mary  Christensen,  who 
served  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in 
WW2,  and  whose  father,  WWl  vet,  and 
husband  are  active  members  of  Winnek 
Post.  Mrs.  Christensen,  who  has  been 
under  treatment  for  a  mental  condition, 
left  her  home  at  Geneva  on  March  2, 
1953,  leaving  behind  her  five  small  chil- 
dren. She  is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  tall, 
and  weighs  about  145  pounds;  black 
hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  and  with  small 
scar  on  right  side  of  upper  lip.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Mary  George,  and  she 
may  be  using  that  name.  She  was  traced 
as  far  as  Boston.  The  Post  asks  Legion- 
naires to  check  hospitals;  if  located,  or 
if  any  word  of  her  is  known,  phone  or 
wire  collect  to  J.  E.  McDonough,  Chief 
of  Police,  or  M.  J.  Manney,  Commander, 
Winnek  Post  No.  396,  Geneva,  New 
York. 


The  Legion's  National  Emblem  Sales 
Catalog  for  1953,  which  includes  also 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  sales 
items,  is  off  the  press,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Director  Carlos  A.  Morris. 

The  new  Emblem  Catalog,  profusely 
illustrated  in  color,  comes  in  a  new 
pocket  size  5%x8  inches.  Its  96  pages 
contain  listings  of  hundreds  of  items 
available  to  Legion  and  Auxiliary  units 
and  to  individual  Legionnaires.  These 
range  from  flags  and  Post  and  Unit 
equipment  to  jewelry,  badges,  uniforms, 
trophies,  athletic  equipment,  and  novel- 
ties of  various  kinds.  Director  Morris 
announces  that  the  catalog  will  be  sent 
upon  request  addressed  to  National  Em- 
blem Sales,  The  American  Legion,  P.  0. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 


POST  SPONSORS  AIRCRAFT 
TOWER  FOR  HOME  DEFENSE 


Organized  in  July,  1950  — just  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War— an  aircraft 
observation  service  has  been  carried  on 
continuously  as  a  part  of  the  civil  de- 
fense program  of  Jesse  W.  Soby  Post  No. 
148,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania.  Starting 
with  30  part-time  observers  under  the 
direction  of  Past  Commander  Herbert 
M.  Walker,  now  Department  Command- 
er of  Pennsylvania,  and  Past  Command- 
er Joseph  A.  Zalot,  the  personnel  now 
numbers  144,  of  which  75  are  members 
of  the  Post  and  Auxiliary  Unit.  When 
the  observation  service  was  placed  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  1952,  an  observation 
tower  was  constructed  through  com- 
munity assistance,  dedicated  November 
16,  1952.  The  building  is  of  cinder-block 
and  frame  construction,  with  a  3-foot 
catwalk  around  the  lookout  tower.  It  is 
electrically  heated,  and  provides  good 
visibility  and  comfort  to  the  observers, 
who  serve  two  hours  weekly. 


A  special  appeal  to  all  Posts  to  report 
their  child  welfare  activities  for  the  past 
year  has  been  broadcast  by  David  V. 
Addy,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  National 
Child  Welfare  Chairman. 

Reports  from  individual  Posts  are  re- 
ceived and  tabulated  within  each  De- 
partment, Chairman  Addy  explained. 
The  composite  Department  reports  are 
then  sent  to  the  National  Headquarters 
of  The  American  Legion  in  Indianapo- 
lis, where  they  are  consolidated  with 
similar  reports  provided  by  the  affiliated 
organisations,  American  Legion  Auxili- 
ary, 40  and  8  and  8  and  40. 

Last  year  more  than  6,000  American 
Legion  Posts  reported  their  child  wel- 
fare acomplishments,  and  these  reports 
when  combined  with  the  reports  of  the 
three  affiliated  groups,  showed  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  in  American  Legion  aid 
to  children. 

Uniform  report  forms  are  distributed 
within  each  Department  to  facilitate  the 
tabulation  of  reports  from  individual 
Posts.  A  Post  which  has  failed  to  re- 
ceive this  report  form  may  obtain  a  copy 
by  writing  the  Department  Head- 
quarters, the  Department  Child  Welfare 
Chairman,  or  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Division,  The  American  Legion, 
P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana. 

"The  American  Legion  is  carrying  on 
one  of  the  greatest  volunteer  child  wel- 
fare programs  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Addy 
said,  "but  we  do  need  to  emphasize  and 
strengthen  our  reporting  program. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  let 
the  public  know  our  real  work." 


Overseas  Cemeteries  Booklet 

The  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  under  whose  direction  the 
several  overseas  ceineteries  for  Ameri- 
can war  dead  are  maintained,  has  for 
distribution  to  the  next-of-kin  of  WW2 
servicemen  buried  overseas  an  attrac- 
tive illustrated  booklet  describing  all  of 
the  WW2  cemeteries.  Next-of-kin  may 
obtain  copies  by  writing  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


Bicycle  Safety  Program 

M.  M.  Eberts  Post  No.  1,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  and  the  Arkansas  Automo- 
bile Club  have  a  safety  program  that  is 
paying  off  in  the  reduction  of  accidents 
to  bicycle  riders  by  fixing  Scotchlite  re- 
flective tape,  without  cost,  to  the  bicy- 
cles used  by  school  children.  Three  strips 
of  red  tape  are  placed  on  the  rear  mud 
guard,  and  silver  colored  tape  to  the 
front.  The  reflective  tape  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  a  block  or  more  when  it  is 
struck  by  a  beam  of  light.  More  than 
half  of  the  28  schools  of  the  city  have 
been  covered,  and  all  will  be  cared  for 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The 
work  is  supervised  by  Sergeant  Novis 
Pettit,  Little  Rock  Police  Department; 
Frank  M.  Potter,  Manager  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club,  and  H.  S.  Siegman,  Adju- 
tant of  M.  M.  Eberts  Post  No.  1. 
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Fergus  Post  No.  16,  Lewistown,  Mon- 
tana, provided  a  Freedom  Cup  for  pres- 
entation to  the  first  American  soldier 
to  pass  through  the  prioner  of  war  ex- 
change gates  on  release  from  communist 
captivity  in  Koi"ea.  .  .  .  Florence  (Ala- 
bama) Post  No.  11  presented  a  Life 
Membership  card  to  National  Historian 
Monte  Sandlin,  second  Post  Com- 
mander; member  of  Executive  Commit- 
tee since  organization,  and  30  years  Post 
Historian.  .  . .  Despite  handicap  of  para- 
lyzed left  leg  and  arm,  Legionnaire 
Ralph  Gagan  has  served  Hartland  (Wis- 
consin) Post  No.  294  as  Service  Officer 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  custodian 
of  the  Legion  Hall,  and  has  been  elected 
Village  President  and  County  Super- 
visor. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

John  M.  Golliday  Post  No.  64,  Moore- 
field,  West  Virginia,  has  earned  an  un- 
usual record  -  of  75  WWl  vets  in  its 
home  county,  50  are  members  of  the 
Post.  The  Legion  birthday  celebration 
special  honors  were  paid  to  the  WWl 
vets,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  present 
to  enjoy  a  birthday  dinner  served  by  tlie 
Auxiliary  Unit.  .  .  ,  Isaac  Gimbel  Post 
No.  1206,  New  York  City,  raised  $12,500 
from  proceeds  of  a  dance  given  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  on  March  12,  all  of  which 
was  distributed  for  welfare  and  relief 
to  service  hospitals  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  In  the  past  10  years  Isaac  Gimbel 
Post  has  contributed  .i;i50,000  to  vet- 
erans' and  service  hospitals  and  other 
charities.  Membership  is  made  up  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Gimbel  Stores.  .  .  . 
Houghton-Higgins  Lake  Post  No.  245, 
Prudenville,  Michigan  -  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Department  to  exceed  its  quota  — 
contributed  a  substantial  sum  to  the 
polio  fund  as  proceeds  from  its  5th  an- 
nual March  of  Dimes  party. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Kau-Tom  Post  No.  11,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  presented  flags  to  schools  in  its 
area  and  to  business  institutions.  .  .  . 
Boutwell-Clark-Craven-Eads  Post  No. 
285,  Hamilton,  Missouri,  presented  the 
3rd  annual  show  of  the  Legion  Min- 
strels on  April  17.  The  show  helps  to 
support  the  American  Legion  Memorial 
Park  in  its  home  town.  .  .  .  Maiden 
(Massachusetts)  Post  No.  69  has  estab- 
lished a  "William  H.  Doyle  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund"  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  annual  scholarship  for 
some  worthy  boy  or  girl  in  the  area. 
Scholarship  is  to  be  living  memorial  to 
the  late  William  H.  Doyle,  long  an  ac- 
tive and  distinguished  figure  in  the 
Legion  national  organization.  Past 
Commander  Melvin  P.  Reed  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Memorial  Fund  Committee. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Edgar  N.  Danielson,  Murray-Troutt 
Post  No.  262,  Audubon,  New  Jersey,  dis- 
abled WWl  vet  and  winner  of  top  prize 
in  National  History  Contest,  was  forced 
to  retire  on  March  11  after  serving  his 
Post  and  Department  as  an  officer  for 


32  years  of  the  35  years  of  membership. 
. . .  Sam  A.  Lieber,  Blood  Bank  Chairman 
of  New  York  Taxi  Post  No.  1214,  "The 
Post  on  Wheels,"  reports  an  active  blood 
donor  campaign  and  the  organization  of 
a  number  of  members,  all  in  the  taxi 
industry,  who  give  blood  at  stated  inter- 
vals during  the  year.  ...  As  a  reminder 
of  Post  meetings,  Robinson-Gibbs  Post 
No.  265,  Wauson,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
and  installed  a  large  siren  which  oounds 
between  7  and  S  o'clock  on  meeting 
nights.  .  .  .  The  American  Legion  Junior 
Band  sponsored  by  Brooks-DoU-Ebling 
Post  No.  33,  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania, 
has  held  the  State  championship  for  five 
years.  Olin  F.  Butt  is  director. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

Six  of  the  seven  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W,  G.  Cooper,  Wilmington,  New  York, 
served  in  WW2,  and  all  are  members  of 
Major  Reuben  Sanford  Post  No.  1774  at 


ONE-MAN  BAND  OUT  AFTER 
22  NATL.  LEGION  PARADES 
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When  the  line  forms  for  the  big  pa- 
rade at  the  35th  National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  next  September  1  a  familiar 
feature  will  be  missing— Jerry  Havelka, 
the  nationally  known  one-man  band  of 
the  Illinois  Department.  For  22  consecu- 
tive years,  beginning  with  the  National 
Convention  at  Detroit  in  1931  down  to 
the  New  York  meet  in  1952,  One-Man 
Band  Havelka  has  strutted  his  stuff  be- 
fore some  millions  of  side-liners.  A  heart 
attack  just  after  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion shelved  him— now  on  advice  of  his 
doctors  he  will  see  the  parade  from  the 
side-lines.  Legionnaire  Havelka  is  a 
member  of  Lake  Region  Post  No.  703, 
Fox  Lake,  Illinois.  He  has  missed  but 
few  Legion  events  in  his  home  Depart- 
ment in  the  past  25  years. 


Wilmington— Harvey,  Plinney,  Joe,  Wil- 
liam G.,  Jr.,  Rodney  and  Morris.  Neal, 
the  seventh  son,  is  awaiting  call  for 
service  in  Korean  War.  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  gave  the  Post  a  large  lot  on 
which  to  build  a  home.  .  .  .  War  vets  at 
Thomaston,  Georgia,  held  a  jubilee 
meeting  when  the  mortgage  on  the 
Thomaston  Service  club  was  burned. 
Club  is  owned  jointly  by  Pete  Thurston 
Post  No.  81,  The  American  Legion,  and 
the  VFW  local  unit.  . . .  Polio  fund  drive 
spearheaded  by  Hamilton  County 
(Ohio)  Council  of  the  Legion  and  Voi- 
ture  29,  40  'n  8,  at  Cincinnati,  netted 
$21,824.05.  Leland  Barnett  Auxiliary 
Unit  No.  123  led  in  unit  collections  — 
$1,956.05.  Drive  committee  was  chair- 
manned  by  George  A.  Schwenzer,  Past 
County  Commander,  directing  efforts  of 
34  Posts  and  the  Voiture. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

The  all-women  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
of  Wallingford-Harris  Auxiliary  Unit 
No.  89,  Kittery,  Maine,  has  joined  forces 
with  the  Post  Corps  as  a  single  unit  rep- 
resenting both  units  to  be  known  as 
"The  Kittery  Kardinals."  .  .  .  Legion- 
naire W.  H.  Bradigan,  of  Lincoln  Post 
No.  73,  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  has  his 
own  way  of  brightening  up  the  boys  in 
Korea  —  he  writes  letters.  Latest  of  his 
series  of  12  is  a  500-foot  letter  sent  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Army  Hospital  at  Tokyo.  Idea  of  using 
long  rolls  of  papers  for  his  letters  was 
concocted  while  serving  as  an  air-spot- 
ter on  the  roof  of  the  Legion  building 
during  WW2  -  the  first  one  125  feet, 
and  others  grew  longer  as  he  warmed  up. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

A  major  activity  of  Peoria  (Illinois) 
Post  No.  2  is  its  16-team  American 
Legion  Bowling  League,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Illinois  Department 
bowling  tournaments,  reports  Joseph 
M.  Bouhl,  League  Pi-esident.  William 
Fitzpatrick,  former  FBI  agent,  set  a 
new  city  record— busting  one  of  18  years 
standing— when  he  bowled  758  on  games 

of  266,  246  and  246  in  the  league  A 

rabbit  drive  sponsored  by  Henning- 
Sagmanski  Post  No.  267,  Grenville, 
South  Dakota,  netted  a  total  of  367 
jackrabbits  and  two  foxes.  .  .  .  Cantigny 
Post  No.  195,  Sac  City,  Iowa,  has  set 
up  a  college  grant  fund  to  provide  $200 
a  year  to  some  worthy  girl  as  a  help 
on  her  college  course.  .  .  .  Upkeep  of 
monument  marking  the  spot  on  le  Shima 
Island  where  Ernie  Pyle,  War  Corre- 
spondent, was  killed  by  a  Jap  machine 
gunner,  has  been  taken  over  by  Okinav/a 
Post  No.  28. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Billy  Consolo,  19,  crack  third  baseman 
on  the  American  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball national  champion  team  sponsored 
by  Crenshaw  Post  No.  175,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1951,  has  been  signed  up 
by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  as  a  !i;60,000  bonus 
player.  .  .  .  Members  of  Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham  Post  No.  1,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, turned  out  to  apply  a  coat  of  paint 
in  record  time  to  the  home  of  the 
widowed  mother  of  a  sailor  killed  in 
Korea. 
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OUTFIT  REUNIONS 


Society  of  the  1st  Division— 35th  annual  re- 
union. New  York  City,  Sept.  11-13;  New  Yorker 
Hotel.  Info  from  Society  of  the  1st  Div.,  Box 
1529,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

1st  Armored  Div.  Assn.— 6th  annual  reunion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  28-30;  Shoreham  Hotel. 
Details  from  1st  Armored  Div.  Assn.,  1529  18th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

2nd  (Indian  Head)  Div.  Assn.— 32nd  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  23-25.  Info  from  Natl.  Hqrs., 
2nd  Div.  Assn.,  116  N.  3rd  St.,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 

Society  of  the  3rd  (Marne)  Infantry  Div., 
(both  WWs  and  Korea)— 34th  annual  convention, 
Chicago,  111.,  July  12-15.  Contact  Edward  J. 
Butler,  Hotel  Sherman,  Clark  and  Randolph  Sts., 
Chicago,  111. 

3rd  (Spearhead)  Armored  Div.  Assn.— 6th  an- 
nuaj  convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  23-25. 
Details  from  Paul  W.  Corrigan,  Natl.  Secy.,  80 
Federal  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass.,  or  M.  Stuart 
Goldin,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa. 

4th  (Ivy)  Div.  Assn.— Annual  reunion,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  Aug.  27-29;  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel. 
Contact  Silvio  D.  D'Anella,  Chairman.  752  S. 
8th  St.,  Philadelphia  47,  Pa. 

4th  (Breakthrough)  Armored  Div.  Assn.— 7th 
annual  reunion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18-20; 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Write  4th  Armored 
Div.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  247,  Madison  Sq.  Sta., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

5th  (Red  Diamond)  Div.,  (both  WWs)-33rd 
annual  reunion,  New  York  City,  Sept.  5-7;  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  Info  from  John  B.  Morier,  Chair- 
man, 5  W.  63rd  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

6th  (Red  Star)  Infantry  Div.  Assn.,  (both 
WWs)— Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  16-18; 
Continental  Hotel.  Info  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Phillips,  Convention  representatives,  4242  Olive 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  H.  A.  Sauleen,  Secy- 
Treas.,  5325  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Minneapolis  17, 
Minn. 

8th  (Thundering  Herd)  Armored  Div.  Assn  

Annual  reunion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  3-5; 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  Write  Daniel  H.  Hahn, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  529  Forrest  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

11th  (Thunderbolt)  Armored  Div.— llth  na- 
tional convention  and  reunion,  New  York  City, 
Aug.  13-15;  Hotel  Roosevelt.  For  details  write 
Bill  Peters,  97-17  129th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

16th  Armored  Div.— Annual  reunion,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Aug.  14-16;  Hotel  Hollenden.  Write  Lester 
Bennett,  Chairman,  5820  Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo 
13,  Ohio. 

24th  (Victory)  Inf.  Div.-Reunion,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Aug.  14-16.  Info  from  AUyn  Miller,  Vice 
Pres.,  737  E.  Livingston  Ave.,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 

25th  Infantry  Div.,  (all  personnel)— Annual  re- 
union, Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  7-9;  Hotel  Statler. 
Info  from  G.  J.  Check,  Colonel,  Inf.,  Office  Chief 
of  Legislative  Liaison,  Dept.  of  Army,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

26th  (Yankee)  Inf.  Div.— 34th  annual  conven- 
tion. New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  25-28.  Registra- 
tion made  through  Dwight  W.  Chapman,  Treas., 
P.  O.  Box  428,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

27th  Div.  Assn.,  (both  WWs)-33rd  annual  re- 
union, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9-10.  For  info  and 
copy  of  The  Orion  GalHvanter  write  Natl.  Hqrs., 
27th  Div.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1403,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Society  of  the  28th  (Keystone)  Div.,  (both 
WWs)— Convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  22-25. 
Reservations  from  Robert  Laskowski,  18  S. 
Market  Sq.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29th  (Blue  and  Gray)  Div.,  (both  WWs)-An- 
nual  reunion.  New  York  City,  Sept.  4-7;  Hotel 
Statler.  Details  from  Donald  N.  Sheldon,  30  At- 
kins Ave.,  Brooklyn  8,  N.  Y. 

30th  (Old  Hickory)  Inf.  Div.  A8sn.-7th  annual 
reunion,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Aug.  20-22.  Details  from 
John  P.  Carbin,  Jr.,  Exec.  Secy.,  P.  O.  Box  B, 
Bergen  Sta.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

32nd  (Red  Arrow)  Div.  Assn.,  (both  WWs)  — 
Annual  reunion,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  5-7.  Info 
from  Walter  W.  Jennerjahn,  Chairman,  32nd 
Memorial  Bldg.,  774  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wis. 

37th  (Buckeye)  Div.  Vets.  Assn.-35th  annual 
reunion,  Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-7;  Hotel  Mayflower. 
Info  from  37th  Div.  Hqrs.,  21  W.  Broad  St.,  1101 
Wyandotte  Bldg.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

41st  (Sunset)  Infantry  Div.-Reunion,  Olympia, 
Wash.,  Aug.  15-16.  Details  from  41st  Div.  Post 
No.  165,  American  Legion,  526  N.  W.  Broadway, 
Portland  9,  Oregon. 

63rd  (Blood  and  Fire)  Infantry  Div.— 4th  an- 
nual reunion,  Chicago,  111.,  June  12-14;  LaSalle 
Hotel.  Info  and  reservations  from  Jerry  Rosen- 
berg, 1570  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

75th  Inf.  Div.  Vet.  Assn.-National  convention, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  14-16;  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Write  John  McBurney,  Secy.,  5822  E.  14th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

76th  (Liberty  Bell)  Inf.  Div.  Assn.-Reunion, 
New  York  City,  Juine  13-14;  Hotel  Commodore. 
Details  from  Alfred  S.  Kalet,  116  John  St.,  New 
York  City,  or  Gen.  Henry  C.  Evans,  6  S.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

80th  (Blue  Ridge)  Div.  Vets.  Assn.,  (both 
WWs)— Annual  reunion,  Roanoke,  Va.,  July  23- 
26;  Hotel  Roanoke.  Write  H.  F.  Collette,  Res. 
Secy.,  302  Plaza  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


82nd  (All  American)  Airborne  Div.— 7th  an- 
nual convention,  Akron,  Ohio,  July  3-5;  May- 
flower Hotel.  Info  from  John  J.  Nero,  Secy.,  678 
Shook  Drive,  Akron  19,  Ohio. 

83rd  (Thunderbolt)  Inf.  Div.  Assn.-7th  an- 
nual convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  20-22; 
Hotel  Hollenden.  Info  from  83rd  Inf.  Div.  Assn., 
1435  Clark  St.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 

88th  (Blue  Devils)  Inf.  Div.  Assn.— 6th  annual 
convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  13-16;  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel.  Info  and  reservations  from  Joe 
Cooper,  Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  156,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

90th  (Tough  'Ombres)  Div.  Assn.,  (Midwest) 
—Reunion,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Sept.  26;  American 
Legion  Club.  Write  Thomas  J.  Ameson,  Treas., 
Box  962,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

92nd  (Buffalo)  Div.  Vets.  Assn.,  (both  WWs) 
—Reunion,  Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  6-8;  headquarters 
5745  So.  State  St.  For  details  contact  Jesse  L. 
Carter.  Commander,  62231;;  Indiana  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

94th  Div.  Assn.,  (WW2)-Reunion,  New  York 
City,  July  23-26;  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Details  from 
Bernard  Frank,  Chairman.  Commonwealth  Bldg., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

95th  Inf.  Div.  Assn.— 4th  annual  reunion,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Sept.  25-27;  Hotel  Plankinton.  Info 
from  95th  Inf.  Div.  Assn.,  P.  O.  Box  1274,  Chi- 
cago 90,  III. 

102nd  (Ozark)  Inf.  Div.-Reunion,  Chicago, 
111.,  Aug.  7-9;  Hotel  Sherman.  Info  from  Earl 
F.  Hooper,  Secy-Treas.,  51  Highland  Ave.,  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y. 

Women's  Army  Corps  Vet.  Assn.— 7th  annual 
convention,  Chicago,  111.,  July  17-19;  Drake  Hotel. 
For  info  and  reservations  write  "Minnie,"  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago,  11,  111. 

WAVES,  USN  and  USNR,  vet  and  in  service 
—llth  annual  reunion,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  31- 
Aug.  2;  B  rown  Palace  Hotel.  For  info  send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Natl.  WAVE  Re- 
union Committee,  P.  O.  Hox  622,  Denver,  Colo. 

106th  (Golden  Lion)  Inf.  Div.— 7th  annual  re- 
union, Columbus,  Ohio,  July  24-26;  Hotel  Fort 
Hayes.  Contact  D.  B.  Frampton,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
1201  Huntington  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

212th  Field  Sig.  Bn.  Vet.  Assn.,  (WWl) -Re- 
union, Angleton,  Texas,  June  6-8.  Write  J.  C. 
Locke,  912  So.  Elgin  Ave.,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  or  Fred 
J.  Burridge,  Angleton,  Tex. 

193rd  and  194th  Glider  Inf.-Reunion,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  June  12-14;  William  Penn  Hotel. 
Info  from  Otto  Kazmaier,  422  E.  18th  St.,  Erie, 
Pa. 

45th  Evac.  Hospital— 6th  annual  reunion, 
Englishtown,  N.  J.,  June  14;  Steve's  Main  Brook 
Inn.  All  hands.  Contact  Walter  Cycak,  RD  1, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Co.  E,  115th  Inf.,  29th  Div.,  (both  WWs) -5th 
annual  reunion,  Elkton,  Md.,  June  13-14;  Elkton 
Armory.  Info  from  Jack  Deibert,  220  W.  High 
St.,  Elkton,  Md. 
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ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  768,799.29 

Receivables    283,467.71 

Inventories    466,117.85 

Invested  Funds    1,056,370.61 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  Fund   $  253.779.30 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   1,268,158.17  1,521,937.47 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  less 

Depreciation    275,163.38 

Deferred  Charges    56,376.70 

$5,402,205.66 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   $  287,288.44 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   97,943.47 

Deferred  Income   1,406,302.56 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration 

Trust  $  253,779.30 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust   1.268,158.17  1,521,937.47 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund  . .  23,464.13 
Restricted  Fund.  17.939.98 
Reserve  for  construction 

Wa.sh.  Off.  ..  51,227.94 
Real  Estate  . .  .  973,972.65 
Reserve  for 

Rehabilitation.  317,941.07 
Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   20,627,54 

1,405,173.31 
Unrestricted  Capital: 
Excess  of  Income  over 

Expense   .     683.560.41  2,088.733.72 

$5,402.205.66 


199th  Ordnance  Depot  Co.— Reunion,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  19-21;  Hotel  Van  Orman. 
Write  James  S.  Ruda,  Secy.,  1746  Hopkins  Ave., 
Norwood  12,  Ohio. 

302nd  N.C.B.— 6th  annual  reunion,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  June  19-21;  Hotel  Sylvania.  Contact 
Martin  Lowe,  Secy.,  8441  Bayard  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  or  Harry  W.  Price,  Jr.,  Pres.,  135  W. 
3rd  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

297th  Gen.  Hosp.,  Cook  Co.  Unit— 3rd  reunion, 
Chicago,  111.,  June  20.  Contact  S.  L.  Moninichen, 
125  S.  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Co.  K,  160th  Inf.,  (WWl)-Annual  reunion, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  June  20;  Club  House  of 
American  Legion  Post  No.  777.  Info  from  L.  M. 
Clickner,  Pres.,  213  E.  Temple  St.,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

LCI  (L),  FLOT  24,  (Jannotta's  Armada)  — 
Officers  reunion,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  July  3-6. 
Write  Happy  Chandler,  Black  Rock  Rd.,  Yardley, 
Pa. 

Co.  K,  8th  Inf.,  4th  Div.— 2nd  annual  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  4-5;  Parker  House.  Contact 
Arthur  E.  Raymond,  329  Front  St.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

Band,  80th  FA,  (WWl)-2nd  reunion,  Holland, 
Mich.,  July  6-8.  Details  from  Harold  J.  Karsten, 
210  West  llth  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

284th  Aerial  Sqdrn.,  (WWl)-Reunion,  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  July  11;  Monday  Night  Club,  325  N. 
17th  St.  Info  from  Leo  T.  Neu,  Chairman,  1115 
Hornsby  Ave.,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 

21st  Seabees— 5th  annual  reunion,  Lawton, 
Okla.,  July  11-12.  Contact  Robert  H.  Leach,  Star 
Route,  Lawton,  Okla. 

U.S.  Army  Ambulance  Service  (USAACS)  — 
34th  annual  convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July 
16-18;  William  Penn  Hotel.  Write  W.  A.  Stoeltz- 
ing,  940  Western  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  33,  Pa. 

69th  Signal  Bn.— 2nd  annual  reunion,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  July  17-18;  Hotel  Markeen.  Info  from  Wm. 
V.  Striker,  Secy.,  54  Norwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

754th  Tank  Bn.  Assn.— 4th  annual  reunion, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  17-19;  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
Reservations  direct  to  hotel  addressed  E.  A. 
Leach,  Manager.  Other  info  from  J.  T.  Vander- 
mark,  16  New  York  Ave.,  Carteret,  N.  J. 

5th  U.S.  Inf.  Regt.  Assn.-Reunion,  Fort  Preble, 
(South  Portland,  Me.),  July  26.  Info  from  Joseph 
A.  A.  Pelletier,  Secy.,  P.  O.  Box  2161,  South  Port- 
land, Me. 

630th  Engineer  L.E.  Co.— Reunion,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  July  30-Aug.  1;  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  Write 
Don  White,  122  Seyfert  Ave.,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

274th  Arm.  FA  Bn.— 7th  annual  reunion.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  July  31-Aug.  2;  Fort  Hayes  Hotel. 
Details  from  Ralph  Stevens,  3215  Hill  Ave.,  To- 
ledo 7,  Ohio. 

56th  Pioneer  Inf.,  (WWl)-Reunion,  Shamo- 
kin.  Pa.,  Aug.  1-2.  Details  from  J.  H.  Lawrence, 
Secy.,  803  E.  Clay  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Co.  G,  222nd  Inf.,  42nd  Div.-Reunion,  Green- 
field, Ohio,  Aug.  7-9;  at  Armory.  Info  from 
Cornelius  Benyak,  Thompson,  Ohio. 

3rd  Air  Service  Group  (Blue  Hornets)— 8th  an- 
nual reunion.  Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio,  Aug.  7-9.  Con- 
tact Carl  L.  Chudoba,  Secy.,  3808  Svoboda  Ave., 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

41st  Infantry,  (WWl)-Reunion,  Chicago,  111., 
Saturday,  Aug.  8,  during  Legion  Dept.  Conven- 
tion. Info  from  Frank  A.  Abrams,  7754  S.  Hal- 
sted  St.,  Chicago  20,  111. 

286  Engr.  Combat  Bn.— 7th  annual  reunion. 
New  York  City,  Aug.  8.  Write  M.  M.  Deitrich, 
1286  Troy  Ave.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 

Co.  B,  727th  MP  Bn.-Reunion,  Mitchell,  Ind., 
Aug.  8-9;  Spring  Mill  Hotel  at  Spring  Mill  State 
Park.  Write  Nolan  Helderman,  Emison,  Ind. 

390th  AAA  AW  Bn.,  (WW2)-6th  annual  re- 
union. New  York  City,  Aug.  13-15.  Info  from 
C.  E.  Skinner,  Chairman,  721  So.  Beverly  Land, 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 

1st  Special  Service  Force  Assn.— Tth  annual 
convention,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  14-16; 
Bellevue  Hotel.  Make  reservations  with  Eugene 
McCormick,  Secy.,  RR  7,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  Jim 
Kurtzhal,  1371  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco  17,  Cal. 

USS  Quincy,  (CA  71)— 2nd  annual  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  14-16.  Info  from  Lloyd  H. 
Paterson,  29  D  Packard  Court,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

113th  Med.  Regt.,  38th  Div.,  (WW2)-Reunion, 
Monticello,  Ind.,  Aug.  15-16.  Info  and  reserva- 
tions from  William  E.  Fessenden,  P.  O.  Box  59, 
Rensselaer,  Ind. 

410th  QM  Depot  Co.— 5th  reunion,  Busse  Forest, 
111.,  Grove  1,  Aug.  16.  Write  Walter  Roy  Huck, 
5511  W.  Giddings  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Ernie 
Lindman,  1327  Widergren  Dr.,  Rockford,  111. 

Co.  I,  351st  Inf.,  (WWl)-Reunion,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  Aug.  16.  Info  from  Chet  Comer,  Bussey, 
Iowa. 

Camp  Mylcs  Standish  Assn.— 7th  annual  re- 
union, Taunton,  Mass.,  Aug.  21-22;  Taunton  Inn. 
Details  from  C.  Bohanon,  Sonnabend  Operated 
Hotels,  330  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Co.  C,  735th  ROB— 4th  annual  reunion,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Aug.  26-28.  Contact  Robert  M. 
Ward,  513  Mechanic  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Co.  A,  115th  Inf.,  (WW2)-6th  annual  reunion, 
Altoona,  Pa.,  Aug.  29;  Hotel  Penn-Alto.  Details 
from  Charles  E.  Wolfe,  718  Montgomery  St.,  Hol- 
lidaysburg.  Pa. 

25th  U.S.  Engineers,  (WWl)-Reunion,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  30-Sept.  3,  during  Legion  Na- 
tional Convention.  Write  F.  J.  Flanagan,  1405 
S.  Allison  St.,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


MISSING  IN  KOREA 


USAAF,  Laiisford  Lodge,  Ireland-Need  to  lo- 
cate Lt.  Kavanaugh,  M/Sgt.  Brown,  S/Sgt.  Den- 
nings,  Pfc.  Sawyer  and  others  who  know  of  my 
wrist  injury  in  isi44.  Statements  needed.  Don  W. 
Roach,  657  1st  Ave.,  Middlcport,  Ohio. 

2nd  Bn.,  2nd  Kegt.,  2nd  Marine  Div.-Will 
anyone  who  served  in  basic  training,  on  Saipan 
or  Oliinawa  with  my  late  husband,  Kuasell  A. 
(Mac)  McMillan,  please  write  me.  Need  help  to 
establish  service-connected  claim.  Mrs.  Martha 
McMillan,  liox  52.  Mebane,  N.  C. 

Stalag  7-B,  Kempton,  Germany— Will  anyone 
who  knew  Pfc.  Jarncs  W.  Ownby  in  this  can'P 
in  winter  of  1944  and  know  of  his  injury  from 
falling  roof  at  railroad  station  during  b.'mbing 
raid,  please  write.  Need  to  help  to  establish 
service-connected  claim.  Rellie  D.  Dodgen,  Com- 
mander, Gatlinburg  Post  No.  202,  American 
Legion,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

42nd  (Rainbow)  Div.  (VVW2) -Urgently  need 
to  locate  Carmen  D'Angelo,  foi-merly  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  his  statement  needed  to  complete  claim  of 
disabled  veteran.  Write  Robert  Rodos,  Iberville 
Post  No.  167,  American  Legion,  Box  322,  Plaque- 
mine,  La. 

691st  School   S(|d.,  Marianna  Air  Base,  Fla. 

—Will  men  who  remember  me  and  recall  my  in- 
jury when  working  on  an  air  cooled  motor,  and 
part  flew  off  and  hit  me  in  the  eye,  please  write. 
Particularly  need  to  locate  Joel  J.  Holder,  New 
Mex.,  and  Jack  Barlow,  Ala.,  who  should  remem- 
ber the  incident.  James  R.  Parrish,  2010  12th 
St.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Peter  Gallo— Veteran  formerly  lived  at  105  E. 
2nd  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  left  during  year  1945; 
need  to  locate  him  for  purpose  of  returning  valu- 
able property.  Address  Thomas  B.  Egan,  Depart- 
ment Adjutant,  c/o  Veterans  Administration, 
Dravo  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

USS  Western  Front.  (WWl)-Need  to  contact 
shipmates  who  served  aboard  in  1918-19,  who  re- 
member me  and  my  illness.  Statements  needed  to 
complete  claim.  Samuel  Green,  1214  Avenue  I, 
Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. 

Co.  D,  1st  Med.  Bn.,  Camp  Lee,  Va.-Will  any- 
one who  remembers  me  and  my  hospital  treat- 
ment for  back  strain,  etc.,  please  write.  Need 
statement-s.  Also  had  same  trouble  at  Fort  Jack- 
son. S.  C.  Sydney  C.  Carlton,  381  F  Maple  Street, 
Warner  Robins,  Ga. 

1st  Army;  llflth  Infantry;  72Sth  Ordnance- 
Will  anyone  who  served  with  me  in  above  outfits 
in  France  and  Germany,  please  write.  Also  need 
to  hear  from  men  in  prison  camp.  Hamburg, 
Germany,  in  1945,  particularly  Pvt.  Hurtzburger, 
a  prisoner.  Warren  Keith  Hershey,  Apt.  5.  1105 
So.  4th,  Springfield,  111. 

H&S  Battery,  7th  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery,  6th 
Marine  Div.— Need  to  contact  men  who  knew  my 
late  husband,  Ph.M/2c  Edward  Bielava,  in  serv- 
ice, particularly  at  Angura,  Peleliu  Islands; 
urgent  need  for  information  about  a  fungus  ear 
condition  treated  at  that  place.  Statement  needed 
to  obtain  pension  for  self  and  children.  Mrs. 
Edward  Bielawa.  16  W.  Washington  St.,  Nanti- 
coke,  Pa. 

Co.  K,  394th  Inf.,  and  Co.  M,  23rd  Inf.-Need 

to  locate  men  of  these  outfits  who  served  with 
me  in  Germany,  and  at  Camp  Swift,  Texas. 
Statements  needed  for  claim.  John  P.  Simonetti, 
C/o  Nevaldine's,  179  W.  Seneca  St..  Manlius, 
N.  Y. 

24.'ith  Engineer  Combat  Bn.,  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 
—Will  anyone  who  I'emembers  injury  to  my  finger 
when  it  was  caught  in  an  M-1  rifle  please  write. 
Otis  B.  Farle.ss,  1620  6th  St.,  Madison,  III. 

Co.  B,  334th  Engineer  Regt.,  (SS) -Urgently 
need  to  contact  service  comrades  of  my  late  hus- 
band, Spt.  Cheater  F.  Kolenda,  who  remember 
shinilder  injury  suffered  by  him  while  repairing 
a  pipe  line  at  Ahway,  Iran;  also  when  temporarily 
blinded  by  explosion  of  blow-torch.  Pension  claim 
pending  for  self  and  three  children.  Mrs.  Chester 
F.  Kolen<la.  97  Davis  St.,  Minoaka,  Pa. 

Co.  L,  362nd  Inf..  91st  Div.-Will  men  who 
served  with  me  in  Italy,  please  write;  I  was 
captured  Aug.  4,  1944;  need  statement.-:  to  estab- 
lish claim  for  lost  property.  Edward  L.  Mitchell, 
Box  721,  Avondale,  Ariz. 

American  School  Center,  Swirvingham.  Eng- 
land—.l/Zoi  N.  I'hillips  was  injured  at  this  sta- 
tion Oct.  29,  1943,  while  serving  as  instructor; 
injury  occurred  while  probing  for  mines  with  a 
bayonet,  causing  explosion.  Will  anyone  who  re- 
calls the  incident  please  write  Joseph  R.  West, 
Service  Officer.  Moncks  Corner,  S.  C. 

3lHt  Field  Hospital,  Okinawa.  3239th  QMS  Co. 
—Need  to  contact  medical  officers,  a  Colonel  and 
Major,  who  had  charge  of  gum  and  lip  surgery 
when  I  was  hurt  in  air  raid  on  Aug.  6-7,  1945. 
Statements  needed  to  clear  incomplete  record. 
Buddie  J.  Daniels,  422  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

Co.  D,  8th  QM  Training  Regt.,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

—Was  injured  in  1942;  need  to  locate  men  who 
remember  me.  particularly  Lt.  Steele,  Lt. 
Kavanaugh  and  Sgt.  Harding.  Please  write  Philip 
Pavlow,  3851  Laurel  Ave..  Brooklyn  24,  N.  Y. 

Naval  Training  School  (Laundry),  U.S.  Re- 
ceiving Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C— Will  anyone  who 
was  stationed  with  me  in  Washington  in  April, 


1944,  please  write.  Statement  needed  for  claim. 
Bryant  Wingo,  13  Leonard  St.,  Inman,  S.  C. 

Supply  Detachment,  14o9th  SCL',  Key  West 
Barracks,  Fla.— Will  anyone  who  served  with 
James  Howard  Caah  from  March,  1944,  to 
October,  1945,  at  Key  West  or  in  basic  training 
Camp  Sibert.  Ala.,  who  know  of  any  injury  he 
received,  please  write.  Particularly  Major  Nathan 
Johnson  and  Lt.  Miller.  Mrs.  James  H.  Cash,  4491 
BriarclifT  RD.,  N.E.,  Chamblee,  Ga. 

Co.  G,  13th  QM  Training  Regt.,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 
—Royal  DclaheuKsaye  has  claim  pending  for 
shoulder  and  back  condition;  statements  from  men 
who  knew  him  in  service  urgently  needed,  par- 
ticularly from  Lts.  Harlan  G.  Dudley  and  Lewal- 
len  Borden,  1st  Sgt.  Fleming  B.  Hardwick,  Sgt. 
Vernon  J.  Burmeister  and  Cpl.  William  L.  Berry. 
Write  C.  W.  Gabbert,  Parish  Service  Officer,  P.  O. 
Box  Lake  Charles,  La. 

APL  56,  Philadelphia  Group,  16th  Fleet-Will 
anyone  who  remembers  me  and  recalls  my  nervous 
condition  is  requested  to  write;  particularly  Dr. 
Smith  and  Warrant  Officer  Hayes.  Statement 
needed.  Joseph  A.  King.  Box  15,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Co.  D,  2nd  Bn.,  Engr.  Replacement  Training 
Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.-Will  anyone  who 
served  with  me  March-May,  1943,  please  write. 
Need  help  to  establish  claim.  Alpha  M.  Seal.  Rt. 
2,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

T/5  Barney  Gordon— Died  April  3,  1945.  at 
Korbach,  Germany,  as  result  of  auto  accident; 
need  statements  from  comrades  relative  to  illness 
prior  to  accident.  Pension  claim  pending  for  son. 
Write  D.  G.  Pearcy,  Service  Officer,  Clewiston, 
Fla. 

349th  Machine  Gun  Co.,  1st  Cavalry,  (WWl) 

—Will  men  who  knew  or  served  with  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Meyers,  please  write  his  widow;  par- 
ticularly Capt.  Haaley  and  Sgt.  O'Neill.  Assist- 
ance needed  to  complete  claim  for  widow's  pen- 
sion. Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Meyers,  93  Cottage  St.,  Mid- 
dletown.  N.  Y. 

35th  Signal  Construction  Bn.— Will  anyone  who 
was  with  me  near  Maimedy,  Belgium,  who  re- 
members my  back  injury  while  moving  gas 
dump,  please  write.  Claim  pending.  Brady 
(Pappy)  Turner,  422  "E"  Street,  Thomaston.  Ga. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

USS  Pocahontas  Transport,  (WWl)-Reunion, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3,  during  Legion 
National  Convention.  Second  reunion  Hawk's 
Nest  Beach.  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  Oct.  10-11.  Write 
Joseph  P.  Sullivan.  Pres.,  117  Hebron  St..  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  or  R.  Fairley  Morris,  Secy.,  Box  117, 
Maxton,  N.  C. 

93rd  Seabees;  93rd  C.  B.  CIub-4th  annual  re- 
union, Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  4-5.  Contact  Darle 
Christy,  Secy.,  2029  Main,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

353rd  Infantry  Society,  (WWl)— 34th  annual 
reunion,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  5-6;  Hotel  Con- 
tinental. Write  John  0.  Hughes,  Secy.,  829  E. 
Ave.  B.  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Service  Btry.,  499th  AFA,  14th  Arm.  Div.-3rd 
reunion,  Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  5-6.  Info  from  Ken- 
neth H.  Hanson,  55  High  St.,  Newark.  Ohio. 

60th  Seabees— 5th  annual  reunion.  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  Sept.  5-6;  Northland  Hotel.  Contact  Mrs. 
Wm.  Meltzer,  Secy.,  RR  2,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Cos.  A  and  B,  and  Hqrs.  Co.,  337th  Machine 
Gun  Bn.,  (WWl)— Annual  reunion.  Independence, 
Iowa,  Sept.  6;  Jesse  C.  Catt,  host.  Info  from 
Edward  M.  Derickson,  Secy.,  913  Jessie  St.,  St. 
Paul  1,  Minn. 

131st  Ord.  Maint.  Bn.,  9th  Arm.  Div.-2nd  na- 
tional reunion,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  5-7;  Hotel 
Continental.  Make  reservations  direct;  info  from 
Al  Irwin,  Mound  Citv,  Kans. 

Evacuation  Hospital  No.  13,  (WWl)— 34th  an- 
nual reunion,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5-7;  Peter 
Schuyler  Hotel.  Write  Jeo  J.  Bellg.  Secy.,  808 
Ash  St.,  Toledo  11,  Ohio. 

530th  Engineers  L.  P.  Co.— Reunion,  Edwards- 
ville.  III..  Sept.  6;  VFW  Park.  Details  from  Julius 
Barth,  Edwardsville,  III. 

313th  Machine  Gun  Bn.,  80th  Div.-33rd  an- 
nual reunion,  Erie,  Pa.,  Sept.  6-7.  Make  reser- 
vations through  Hdqrs..  1921  Peach  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

322nd  FA  Assn.,  (WWl)— 34th  annual  reunion, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  Sept.  12.  Details  from  L.  B. 
Fritsch,  Secy.,  P.  O.  Box  324,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

711th  and  791st  Railway  Operating  Bns.— Joint 
reunion.  New  Orleans,  La..  Sept.  18-19;  Hotel 
Jung.  711th  vets  contact  Larrj'  D.  Lepine,  107 
W.  1st  St.,  Fond  du  I,ac,  Wis.;  791st  vets  write 
Howard  B.  Lamprecht.  18  E.  M,-iynard  Ave., 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

21st  Engineers  Light  Railway  Society.  (WWl) 
—32nd  annual  reunion.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  25- 
26;  Hotel  Tuller.  Write  J.  H.  Brooks,  Secy.. 
3205'i  S.  Calhoun  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

314th  Infantry,  AEF— 35th  annual  reunion, 
Hazelton,  Pa..  Sept.  25-27;  Altamont  Hotel.  Info 
from  George  E.  Hentschel,  Secy.,  1845  Champlost 
Ave..  Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 

Battle  Off  Samar,  Oct.  25,  1944-Reunion, 
Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  25,  1954-lOth  anniver.sary. 
Personnel  USS  St.  Lo.  White  Plains,  Kalinin 
Bay,  Fanshaw  Bay,  Kitkun  Bay,  Gambier  Bay, 
Heerman,  Hoel,  Johnston.  J.  C.  Butler,  Raymond, 
Dennis,  S.  B.  Roberts,  also  VC  Squadrons  and 
Flag  Staff.  Write  A.  E.  (Sandy)  Sanders,  P.  O. 
Box  1711,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 


Co.  K,  19th  Inf.,  24th  Div.-I  will  appreciate 
any  information  about  my  cousin.  Pvt.  Frederick 
Denbigh,  reported  missing  April  23,  1951  Please 
write.  Barbara  Russell,  161  Conant  St.,  Hillside, 

^Co.'  A,  31st  R.  C.  T..  7th  Div.-Would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  knew  my  eon,  Cpl.  JVT«[ 
J.  Grcmillion,  who  was  killed  at  Jane  Russell  Hill 
on  or  about  Oct.  14,  1952.  Please  contact  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Levy  J.  Gremillion,  Rt.  1,  Box  107, 
Planchenville,  La.  ,  „. 

Med.,  Hq.  Co..  38th  Inf.,  2nd  Div.-Our  son, 
Cpl.  Leslie  J.  Jones,  was  reported  missing  on 
Nov.  30,  1950,  near  Kangkae;  will  appreciate  any 
word  about  him,  or  about  what  happened  to  the 
regiment  at  that  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Jones,  RFD  1,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

Co.  A,  32nd  Inf.,  2nd  Div.-WiU  anyone  who 
knew  our  son,  Pfc.  Harold  Hatley,  please  write 
us;  reported  killed  in  action  March  11,  1951;  any 
word  about  him  or  his  death  will  be  welcome.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hatley.  1023  S.  W.  Military  Dr., 
San  Antonio  4,  Texas. 

Service  Battery,  38th  FA  Bn.-Will  anyone  who 
knew  Sgt.  1/c  Alexander  Ross  Ticlcell,  missing  in 
action  Nov.  30,  1950,  please  write  his  wife.  He 
was  reported  a  PW  on  Dec.  19,  1951;  no  further 
word.  Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Tickell,  Fenton  Lane, 

RD  1,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  .   „,.„ 

Service  Battery.  49th  FA  Bn.,  7th  Div.-WiU 
anyone  who  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gas  stove  (in  Korea)  when  bgt. 
Thomas  E.  McCouliff  was  burned  and  died  as  a 
result,  kindly  write.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
McCouliff,  426  Lincoln  Place,  Oneida,  N.  Y 

Co.  C,  24th  Inf.  Regt.  -Pvt.  Robert  Edward 
Brown  was  reported  missing  at  Anju,  Nov.  28, 
1950;  will  greatly  appreciate  any  word  about  him. 
Please  write  his  father,  Eugene  Brown,  Richard- 
son Ave.,  Langhorne,  Pa.  ,  „   „  ^ 

Co.  B,  38th  Inf.  Regt.-P/c.  Howard  R.  Barton 
was  reported  missing  Feb.  12,  1951;  name  not 
on  PW  list.  Will  appreciate  any  information  as 
to  his  whereabouts,  or  word  from  anyone  who 
knew  him  or  was  with  him  at  the  time  he  was 
reported  missing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Bar- 
ton, Rosedale,  W.  Va.  ,  .  . 

Co.  M,  38th  Inf.,  2nd  Div.-Anxiously  awaiting 
word  from  anyone  who  can  tell  me  anything 
about  my  husband,  Sgt.  Malvin  L.  Gross,  re- 
ported killed  Feb.  12,  1951.  at  Hoengsong.  Please 
write.  Mrs.  Doris  Gross,  RD  1,  Linden,  Pa. 

Co.  A,  35th  Inf.  Regt.-P/c.  William  L.  Smith 
was  reported  missing  July  12,  1950,  near  Pusan: 
can  anyone  tell  me  anything  about  him?  Please 
write  his  father,  Ralph  I.  Smith.  522  E.  King  St., 
York,  Pa.  „      ^  ,    „.  „. 

2nd  Engineer  C  Bn.,  H&S  Co.-Cpl.  William 
Whitemore  was  reported  missing  in  Nov.,  1950; 
will  appreciate  hearing  from  his  service  com- 
rades. T.  M.  Whitemore.  Lock  Box  1.  Morrison. 

^"co.  F.  5th  Regiment,   1st  Marine  Div.-Any 

information  about  my  son,  Pfc.  Elmer  V.  Burger, 
Jr.,  missing  since  Dec.  1,  1952,  near  Yudam-ni, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Please  write  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Burger,  614  Somerset 
St.,  North  Plainefield.  N.  J. 

Co.  M,  31st  Inf.  Regt.,  7th  Div.-Will  greatly 
appreciate  any  word  about  Lt.  Paul  N.  Dill, 
missing  since  Dec.  3,  1950,  at  Chosen  Reservoir. 
Only  know  that  he  w^s  wounded  and  put  on  a 
truck.  Please  write  his  wife,  Mf-s.  Paul  N.  Dill, 
24  E.  Summit  Ave.,  Richardson  Park  4,  Del. 

Co.  A.  5th  Cavalry  Regt..  1st  Cay.  Div.-WiU 
anyone  who  knew  our  son.  Pvt.  Daniel  J.  Raven, 
missing  since  Nov.  2,  1950,  or  know  anything 
about  him,  please  write  his  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  Raven,  6938  Hegerman  St.,  Philadelphia 
35,  Pa. 

Co.  L.  21st  Inf.  Regt.,  24th  Div.-Will  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  anyone  who  knew  my  son. 
Pfc.  Gordon  R.  Shertzer,  reported  missing  near 
Sonjon-ni,  Feb.  6,  1951.  Please  write.  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Hammer,  West  4th  St..  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

Co.  K,  21st  Inf.  Regt.,  24th  Div.-My  .son,  Lt. 
Douglas  H.  Haag,  (member  of  Jefferson  Post, 
Louisville,  Ky.)  was  reported  missing  in  action 
July  11,  1950,  near  Cochiwon.  I  will  be  deeply 
grateful  to  anyone  who  can  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  him.  Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Haag.  140 
North  Hite  Ave..  Louisville,  Ky. 


Texas  Changes  Convention  City 

The  Department  of  Texas  has  found 
it  necessary  to  change  the  place  and 
dates  of  its  Department  Convention.  As 
originally  announced  the  Convention 
was  set  for  Beaumont  on  August  7-9. 
The  Department  Headquarters  an- 
nounces that  the  annual  Department 
meeting  has  been  switched  to  Houston, 
and  will  be  held  on  July  31-August  2. 
The  Rice  Hotel  has  been  designated  as 
headquarters. 
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A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


PAY  ASSURED  FOR  MISSING  KOREA  GIs: 

Pay  checks  and  family  allotments  can  continue  for 
more  than  11,000  Americans  missing  in  action  or  prisoners 
of  the  communists  in  Korea.  .  .  .  Provision  for  this  payment 
was  made  in  extension  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  April  4  (Public  Law  16,  83rd 
Congress).  .  .  .  Extension  of  the  Act  now  runs  until  February 
1,  1954.  .  .  .  This  law  has  operated  since  the  start  of  WW2. 
.  .  .  Prior  to  its  enactment  pay  and  allotments  of  military 
personnel  ended  after  a  brief  time  if  they  were  captured  or 
missing. . .  .  This  was  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  dead. 

Congress  passed  the  broad  authority  to  continue  this 
pay  and  it  has  been  extended  periodically.  .  .  .  The  family 
allotments  continue  as  usual  and  pay  checks  are  held  for  the 
missing  men.  ...  In  needy  cases,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Armed 
Services  have  authority  to  give  the  pay  checks  themselves 
to  the  family,  and  in  certain  designated  instances  to  provide 
transportation  for  dependents. 

*     *     *  * 

EMERGENCY  LEAVE  FOR  SERVICE  PERSONNEL: 

Emergency  leave  for  service  personnel  in  death  and 
hardship  cases  is  frequently  a  serious  concern  of  the  families. 
.  .  .  The  Army  has  announced  that  it  will  grant  servicemen 
emergency  leave  to  go  home  from  overseas  if  the  trip  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  a  dying  member  of  his  immediate 
family.  .  .  .  Emergency  leave  will  also  be  granted  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  serviceman's  wife  or  child.  .  .  .  Individuals 
will  be  given  free  military  transportation  and  priorities  "in 
keeping  with  the  degree  of  urgency  in  each  case."  .  .  .  The 
serviceman  himself  may  apply  through  his  commanding 
officer  for  this  leave,  or  members  of  his  family  may  request 
it  through  the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

In  the  past,  servicemen  have  been  returned  only  when 
the  situation  at  home  required  their  presence  and  no  other 
person  or  agency  was  available  to  properly  resolve  the 
emergency.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  policy,  emergency  return 
will  be  provided  when  the  death  or  serious  illness  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  serviceman's  immediate  family  places  important 
responsibility  on  the  serviceman  which  must  be  met  by  him 
alone.  .  .  .  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  a  serviceman 
home  in  time  to  attend  a  funeral.  .  .  .  The  Army  says  that 
the  difference  in  state  laws  dealing  with  the  prompt  burial, 
the  use  of  transportation  facilities  and  other  factors  are 
responsible  for  this  decision.  .  .  .  Navy  and  Air  Force  policy 
conforms  generally  to  that  of  the  Army.  .  .  .  Navy  provides 
that  emergency  leave  may  not  exceed  earned  leave,  plus 
30  days  of  advance  leave  —  but  in  no  case  exceed  90  days 
at  one  time.  .  .  .  Local  chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
are  designated  as  the  investigative  agency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  emergency  exists. 


MINNESOTA  VETS  GET  NEW  CHANCE  FOR  BONUS: 

WW2  veterans  who  entered  service  from  Minnesota 
who  have  not  applied  for  the  State  bonus  authorized,  have 
been  given  another  chance  by  the  State  Legislature.  .  .  . 
Previous  deadline  expired  on  December  31,  1951  —  now  by 
legislation  has  been  extended  to  midnight,  December  31, 
1953.  ...  To  be  eligible  for  payment,  vet  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  Minnesota  for  six  months  prior  to  entry  into 
service.  .  .  .  Bonus  is  paid  for  service  between  December 
7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  at  $10  per  month  for  state- 
side service,  $270  maximum.  .  .  .  Foreign  duty,  $15  per 
month  up  to  a  $400  maximum  for  combination,  home  and 
foreign.  .  .  .  Application  forms  are  available  from  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Adjusted  Compensation  Division, 
400  Shubert  Building,  Saint  Paul  2,  Minnesota. 

Hf  it:  if 

WASHINGTON  STATE  EXTENDS  BONUS  TIME: 

Legislature  of  State  of  Washington  has  also  given 
tardy  WW2  vets  another  opportunity.  .  .  .  Law  enacted 
authorizes  continuance  of  Division  of  Veterans'  Compen- 
sation until  March  31,  1955.  .  .  .  This  action  enables  the 
Division  to  receive  and  pay  applications  for  the  bonus  for 
the  two-year  period  — March  31,  1955,  will  probably  be  the 
end  of  the  program.  .  .  .  WW2  vet  must  have  been  state 
citizen  or  resident  for  one  year  before  entering  Armed 
Forces.  .  .  .  Service  payable  between  December  7,  1941,  and 
September  2,  1945.  .  . .  Rates,  $10  per  month  for  home  service; 
$15  per  month  for  overseas.  .  .  .  Application  forms  from 
Office  of  the  State  Auditor,  Division  of  Veterans'  Compen- 
sation, Olympia,  Washington. 

*  *     *  * 

NEW  YORK  OFFICIALLY  ENDS  WWl  BONUS: 

State  of  New  York  terminates  its  WWl  bonus  operation 
by  legislative  action.  .  .  .  Deadline  for  applications  expired 
July  1,  1932,  but  some  claims  were  held  as  suspended,  pend- 
ing submission  of  further  evidence  to  prove  entitlement  of 
the  claimants.  .  .  .  All  approved  claims  have  been  paid,  and 
state  bonds  issued  to  raise  funds  for  payment  were  paid  off 
and  liquidated  in  1949.  ...  As  yet,  New  York  State  has  set 
no  deadline  for  applications  for  WW2  bonus. 

*  *     *  * 

FEDERAL  BENEFITS  RECEIVED  BY  KOREAN  VETS: 

VA  has  made  a  survey  of  post-Korea  veterans,  depen- 
dents or  beneficiaries,  who  are  receiving  benefits  under  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  as  of  April  1.  .  .  .  Nearly  44,000  Korean 
vets  are  drawing  compensation  for  disabilities  incurred 
since  June  27,  1950.  ...  In  addition,  VA  had  awarded  com- 
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pensation  to  33,310  widows,  children  or  dependent  parents 
on  behalf  of  17,551  servicemen  whose  deaths  were  due  to 
service  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  .  .  .  Also, 
under  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of  1951,  VA  is  making 
10,502  monthly  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  servicemen. 
.  .  .  Nearly  5,000  of  these  indemnity  payments  are  for  less 
than  $10,000  because  the  men  were  partially  covered  by  either 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  (WW2),  or  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance,  (WWl). 

•H  *!* 

NO  GI  BILL  PAY  FOR  SUMMER  VACATIONS: 

Vets  attending  school  under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  will 
not  receive  GI  allowance  checks  for  the  months  when  they  are 
out  of  school  on  summer  vacations.  .  .  .  Vets  who  are  enrolled 
for  the  entire  school  year  will  be  paid,  however,  during  the 
breaks,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  .  .  .  Types 
of  breaks  in  training  for  which  allowances  will  be  paid  are : 
.  . .  (1)  Regularly  established  recesses  between  terms,  quarters 
or  semesters,  and  (2)  Regular  school  vacation  periods  that 
occur  during  the  school  year  —  but  these  do  not  include  the 
summer  vacation  when  a  vet  is  not  in  class.  .  .  .  Two  pro- 
visions have  to  be  met  before  a  vet-trainee  may  receive  his 
allowance  for  recesses  and  vacation  periods:  (1)  School 
must  be  operating  on  a  regular  semester  or  quarter  basis, 
and  must  certify  on  the  vet's  enrollment  certificate  that  he 
has  been  enrolled  for  the  full  year,  and  (2),  vet  actually 
must  have  resumed  his  training  after  the  between-term 
breaks.  .  .  .  Ruling  will  apply  to  vets  in  school  during  the 
1952-53  school  year.  .  .  .  Adjustments  are  being  made  in  the 
case  of  vets  who  have  not  been  paid  for  their  breaks  in 
training.  .  .  .  VA  asks  vet-trainees  not  to  write,  since  letters 
will  only  serve  to  slow  up  the  review  process. 

*     *     *  * 

FOR  AUTOMATIC  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS: 

To  keep  your  GI  insurance  in  force,  premiums  have  to 
be  paid  promptly  when  they're  due.  .  .  .  Otherwise  you  risk 
the  danger  of  a  lapsed  policy  and  lost  insurance  protection. 
.  .  .  Would  you  like  to  avoid  premium-paying  errors  and 
headaches?  It's  for  you  vets  who  are  receiving  compensation 
or  pension  checks  from  VA.  ...  If  your  pension  or  com- 
pensation payment  is  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  your 
insurance  premium,  you  may  have  your  premium  payment 
deducted  by  VA  regularly  before  the  balance  of  the  amount 
is  sent  to  you  by  check.  .  .  .  These  deductions  may  be 
arranged  for  by  getting  in  touch  with  the  VA  District  Office 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  your  insurance.  .  .  .  All  you  have 
to  do  is  fill  out,  and  sign,  the  necessary  application,  which 
the  office  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you.  .  .  .  After  that  you 
can  stop  worrying  as  the  VA  will  take  care  of  your  insurance 
premiums  as  long  as  you  continue  to  receive  compensation 
or  pension  checks. 

!^  ^  Sjt  SjC 

FREE  MAILING  PRIVILEGES  EXTENDED: 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  and  servicemen 
hospitalized  outside  the  U.  S.  for  injuries  or  ailments  re- 
sulting directly  from  service  in  Korea,  will  continue  to  have 
free  mailing  privileges.  .  .  .  This  was  provided  in  Public 
Law  9,  83rd  Congress,  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
March  23,  which  extends  the  privilege  to  June  30,  1955.  .  .  . 
When  specified  by  sender,  letters  weighing  not  to  exceed  one 
ounce  shall  be  transmitted  by  airmail,  dependent  upon  air 
space  available.  .  .  .  Also,  existing  privilege  of  free  importa- 


tion of  gifts  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  duty 
abroad  has  been  extended  to  July  1,  1955,  (Public  Law  19, 
83rd  Congress.) 

*  *     *  * 

VET  LOAN  CEILINGS  UPPED  IN  OREGON: 

The  Oregon  war  veterans'  loan  system,  which  has  pro- 
vided loan  privileges  to  qualified  veterans  of  $6,000  maxi- 
mum for  purchase  of  home  or  farm,  was  boosted  to  $9,000 
for  homes  and  $15,000  for  farms  by  the  State  Legislature. 
.  .  .  Governor  Paul  Patterson  signed  the  bill,  which  will 
become  effective  90  days  after  Legislature  adjourns.  .  .  .  Loan 
program  is  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Salem,  Oregon. 

•i'      ^  V 

URGE  STRICTER  LAW  FOR  WEAR  OF  UNIFORMS: 

Defense  Department  has  asked  Congress  to  amend  law 
to  limit  wearing  of  service  uniforms.  .  .  .  Department  wants 
a  law  to  authorize  President  to  issue  regulations  on  when 
and  where  the  uniforms  may  be  worn,  and  by  whom.  .  .  . 
Reason  for  asking  the  change  is  that  the  question  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  "an  occasion  of  ceremony,"  as  present 
law  provides,  has  been  too  difficult  to  interpret.  ...  In  effect, 
the  law  has  not  limited  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  by 
veterans.  ...  In  the  meantime,  veterans  may  legally  wear 
their  uniforms  at  parades,  meetings  of  military  personnel, 
veteran  groups  ceremonial  occasions,  and  military  funerals. 
...  If  the  uniform,  or  parts  of  it,  are  worn  for  civilian  use 
it  should  be  stripped  of  all  buttons  and  military  insignia. 

^  »{: 

KOREAN  SERVICE  BONUS  CONSIDERED: 

Maryland  State  Senate  pigeon-holed  a  bill  to  pay  a  $500 
maximum  bonus  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
same  to  vets  of  WWl  and  WW2.  .  .  .  Proposal  is  put  off  for 
another  year.  .  .  .  Massachusetts,  which  paid  a  bonus  to 
WWl  and  WW2  servicemen,  looks  forward  to  similar  award 
to  men  from  that  State  in  Korean  War.  .  .  .  House  has 
passed  bill  authorizing  payment  to  State  citizens  who  serve 
on  and  after  June  27,  1950,  of  $100  to  men  who  served  up 
to  6  months;  up  to  one  year,  $200,  and  those  who  had 
overseas  service,  $300.  . .  .  Favorable  Senate  action  is  forecast. 

*  *     *  * 

ARMY  NEEDS  MORE  DOCTORS  AND  DENTISTS: 

Selective  Service  System  has  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
266  physicians  and  145  dentists  during  the  month  of  June. 
.  .  .  All  doctors  will  go  to  Army ;  45  of  the  dentists  will  be 
assigned  to  Air  Force.  .  .  .  June  requests  brings  number  of 
physicians  to  5,212  and  2,666  dentists  requested  from  Selec- 
tive Service  since  July,  1951. 

))C  ijc  jfi 

PENNSYLVANIA  SETS  NEW  BONUS  DEADLINE: 

Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  extended  the  closing  date 
for  filing  applications  for  the  WW2  State  bonus  to  December 
31,  1953.  .  .  .  Original  deadline  expired  July  1,  1950.  ...  To 
be  eligible  vet  must  have  been  resident  of  State  at  time  of 
entry  into  Armed  Service  and  served  between  December 
7,  1941,  and  September  2,  1945,  60  days  minimum  service 
required.  .  .  .  Payment,  $10  for  home  and  $15  per  month 
for  foreign  service,  up  to  maximum  of  $500.  .  .  .  Application 
forms  available  from  Pennsylvania  WW2  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Bureau,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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tary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles;  Mu- 
tual Security  Administrator  Harold 
Stassen;  Defense  Secretary  Charles 
Wilson;  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Roger  Kyes;  Navy  Secretary  Robert  B. 
Anderson,  and  Lt.  Gen.  A.  C.  Mc- 
AuliflFe,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  (per- 
sonnel.) 

Because  the  new  administration  has 
been  slow  to  announce,  or  perhaps 
make  up  its  mind  about,  basic  policies 
regarding  veterans  affairs  —  Gough's 
major  job  in  this  area  has  been  to  make 
sure  that  the  Legion's  position,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  should  be  known 
to  the  President's  advisers  who  would 
work  on  veteran  policy. 

To  this  end,  Gough  arranged, 
through  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the  so-called 
Rockefeller  Committee,  in  which 
Gough  and  Legion  specialists  have  out- 
lined basic  veterans-affairs  problems 
and  needs.  The  Rockefeller  Committee 
is  obliged  to  advise  the  President  on 
possible  reorganization  of  federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  major  problems  of  a  National 
Commander's  year  have  to  be  studied 
and  solved  in  the  midst  of  a  routine 
that  is  scarcely  designed  to  let  the  Com- 
mander relax  from  the  moment  he  has 
been  elected. 

Let's  look  at  a  sample  eighteen  days 
in  March,  which  are  fairly  typical  of 
the  12-month  activities  of  a  National 
Commander. 

On  March  2,  Gough  flew  into  Wash- 
ington for  a  conference  and  an  impor- 
tant address  on  veterans  welfare.  Using 
Washington  as  a  base  he  spoke  to 
Legion  gatherings  in  Virginia,  then  flew 
to  South  Carolina  for  more  Legion  offi- 
cial visits.  He  flew  back  to  Washington 
and  put  in  a  long  day  at  his  desk  there. 
In  the  evening  he  met  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  members  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Committee,  to  discuss  the  veterans 
benefits  program  in  any  conjectured 
realignment  of  government  agencies. 
Gough  then  flew  to  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  reviewed  Legion  foreign 
relations  policies  with  his  immedate 
predecessor,  Donald  R.  Wilson.  Return- 
ing to  Washington,  he  put  in  another 
long  day  at  his  desk,  further  briefing 
himself  on  foreign  relations.  Next  day 
he  testified  for  the  Legion  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
then  took  a  train  to  Chicago,  where 
speeches  were  scheduled.  With  Chicago 
as  a  base  he  made  further  appearances 
at  Peoria  and  at  EI  Paso,  Illinois— and 
back  to  Chicago  for  a  luncheon  next 
day. 

He  flew  back  to  Washington  and 
testified  on  the  VA  budget  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropri- 


ations Committee.  That  evening  he  met 
again  with  members  of  the  Rockefeller 
Committee,  this  time  to  discuss  veterans 
preference  in  Civil  Service.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  left  for  official  visits 
in  Chicago  and  Duluth. 

Between  Sept.  1  and  March  7,  Gough 
had  made  official  visits  to  30  Legion 
Departments. 

By  the  first  week  in  March,  Gough 
had  made  seven  so-called  major 
speeches.  These  are  official  Legion  ut- 
terances that  are  national  in  scope.  They 
included  talks  to  the  national  conven- 
tions of  the  American  Federation  of 


"Cheer  up,  chief  —  we've  survived  other 
periods  of  prasperity.  There's  bound  to  be 
a  good  heidthy  slump  one  of  these  days." 
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Labor,  the  U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League  and  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools.  Other  major  ad- 
dresses were  the  nationwide  Back  to 
God  broadcast  from  New  York,  the 
principal  address  at  Armistice  Day 
ceremonies  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  at  the  Lincoln  Day  Pilgrim- 
age at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  at  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Banquet  in 
Washington. 

Lew  Gough  is  the  first  to  say  there 
is  nothing  special  in  the  above  samples 
of  his  public  life  as  Legion  Command- 
er. They  are  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office.  The  Command- 
er's job  is  to  take  them  in  stride  so  that 
he  may  last  the  year  without  breaking 
from  the  strain,  and  to  perform  them 
well  and  sincerely,  so  as  to  live  up  to 
the  basic  duties  of  an  obligation  he  has 
sought— and  believes  in. 

Lewis  Gough,  whose  friends  call  him 
Lewie,  is  the  fourth  World  War  Two 
National  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion. 

He  was  widely  known  and  liked  by 


leading  Legionnaires  in  his  home  state 
of  California  long  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  raid  on  Dec.  7,  1941  set  up  the 
chain  of  circumstances  that  made  him 
eligible  to  join  the  Legion. 

Gough's  father  was  the  late  Robert 
Willard  Gough,  a  Spanish  War  veteran. 
The  elder  Gough  was  born  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  raised  in  Greenfield, 
Indiana.  He  was  a  salesman  all  his  adult 
life,  until  he  retired  from  activities  in 
the  furniture  field  in  1942  because  of  ill 
health.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  become 
National  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion,  and  passed  away  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  on  Jan.  8,  1953. 

Lewis  Gough's  mother  is  the  former 
Hazel  Ketcham,  who  was  born  in  Bour- 
bon, Indiana  and  raised  in  Plymouth, 
Indiana.  The  elder  Goughs  were  mar- 
ried in  Plymouth.  In  1905  they  moved 
to  California  and  settled  in  Los  Angeles. 
Their  only  child,  the  present  National 
Commander,  was  born  there  on  April 
21,  1908— and  lived  in  Los  Angeles  un- 
til he  moved  to  nearby  Pasadena  in  1940. 

Lewie  went  to  the  Logan  Street 
Grammar  School,  and  then  to  Los  An- 
geles High  School,  where  he  graduated 
in  1926. 

He  came  by  the  first  dollar  he  ever 
earned  when  he  was  in  the  first  grade. 
Mabel  Normand  needed  a  photogenic 
toddler  to  play  a  child  part  in  an  early 
silent  film.  She  went  to  the  Logan  Street 
Grammar  School  to  cast  the  part,  and 
Lewie  was  picked  for  the  job  out  of  his 
school  class.  He  worked  one  full  day, 
and  received  exactly  one  dollar. 

Later,  he  found  other  employment 
as  a  youngster  around  the  studios,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  nickels  and  dimes  he 
earned  as  a  boy  were  gotten  in  more 
prosaic  ways.  Through  grammar  school 
he  ran  a  newspaper  delivery  route. 
While  in  high  school  he  worked  as  an 
afternoon  and  week-end  soda  squirt  in 
Drake's  Drug  Store  at  the  corner  of 
Alvarado  and  Sunset  Boulevard  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  Los  Angeles  High  School,  he  was 
an  honor  society  member  and  became 
business  manager  of  the  school  paper— 
The  Blue  and  White. 

During  some  of  his  summer  vacations 
he  attended  camps  in  the  CaUfomia 
mountains,  and  during  others  he  worked 
in  local  theaters,  taking  tickets  and  as- 
sisting in  the  management. 

After  graduating  from  high  school, 
Gough  postponed  college  for  a  year, 
while  he  worked  as  a  "limber"  (tree- 
trimmer),  roustabout  and  repair  man  at 
a  lumber  camp  in  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, near  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

With  some  money  saved  up,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  fall  of  1927,  and  gradu- 
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ated  with  his  class  in  1931.  He  studied 
business  administration  and  majored  in 
advertising.  For  practical  advertising 
experience  —  and  to  help  pay  his  way 
through  college  —  Gough  set  his  sights 
on  the  job  of  advertising  manager  of  the 
U.S.C.  newspaper,  The  Daily  Trojan. 

He  got  the  jump  on  other  rivals  for 
that  job  by  showing  up  as  a  freshman 
candidate  for  the  newspaper's  business 
staff  before  school  opened.  He  was  do- 
ing a  flourishing  trade  in  ad-selhng  be- 
fore the  rest  of  his  classmates  appeared 
on  the  campus. 

A  year  later,  as  a  sophomore  Gough 
reached  his  goal  on  the  Trojan.  He  was 
advertising  manager  that  year,  and  in 
his  third  year  he  was  business  manager. 

He  brought  ideas  to  the  paper  that 
made  it  prosper.  As  a  freshman  he  in- 
augurated the  Daily  Trojan's  amusement 
section,  expanding  what  was  once  a 
perfunctory  bow  to  movie  houses  near 
the  campus  into  a  full-blown  amusement 
section  in  rotogravure,  with  occasional 
22-page  special  editions  covering  en- 
tertainment news  all  over  Los  Angeles. 
With  the  tremendous  student  body  of 
dating  and  dancing  age  at  U.S.C, 
Gough's  innovation  was  a  natural.  It 
did  a  prosperous  advertising  business 
with  theatres,  hotels  and  night  spots  all 
over  the  city.  The  section  has  been  a 
fixture  of  the  Daily  Trojan  ever  since. 

Gough's  gregariousness  was  and  re- 
mains irrepressible.  He  joined  Theta 
Psi  fraternity,  and  "just  about  every- 
thing worth  joining."  He  was  up  to  his 
ears  in  campus  politics.  In  his  fresh- 
man year  he  ran  for  class  president  and 
was  defeated.  To  date,  that  remains  the 
only  losing  candidacy  for  any  office 
that  he  has  ever  experienced.  He  was 
president  of  his  sophomore  honor  so- 
ciety (Trojan  Squires),  president  of  his 
class  as  a  junior,  and  president  of  the 
student  body  of  U.S.C.  in  his  senior 
year.  He  graduated  with  honors,  and 
was  awarded  the  Trojan  Diamond 
Medal  for  outstanding  college  scholar- 
ship and  leadership. 

Times  were  hard  when  Gough  and 
his  class  graduated  in  1931  in  the  midst 
of  the  depression.  Business  administra- 
tion and  advertising  were  rurming  back- 
ward along  with  the  rest  of  the  national 
economy.  Fortunately,  Gough's  wide 
association  in  U.S.C.  circles  qualified 
him  for  a  job  then  open  as  assistant  to 
the  executive  director  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California's  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation—at $30  a  week. 

"That  was  just  about  tops  for  the 
class  of  '31  during  that  first  year  out 
of  school,"  he  remembers. 

Two  years  later,  in  1933,  Gough  was 
named  Director  of  the  U.S.C.  Alumni 
Association.  The  alumni  group  of  about 
60,000  was  one  of  the  largest  university 
alumni  groups  in  the  nation.  Gough,  at 
25,  was  the  youngest  director. 


In  1938,  he  became  public  relations 
director  of  the  university,  and  an  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  U.S.C. 

When  an  opening  for  a  state  inherit- 
ance tax  appraiser  appeared  in  1940, 
Gough  was  offered  the  job  and  took  it. 

During  these  years  Gough,  not  being 
a  war  veteran,  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  The  American  Legion.  Many 
of  his  friends  among  the  U.S.C.  alumni 
and  in  Los  Angeles  professional  and 
business  circles  were  only  incidentally 
(it  seemed)  Legionnaires.  Superior 
Judge  Clarence  Kincaid  was  president 
of  the  U.S.C.  alumni  association  when 
Gough  became  director  of  the  alumni 
group— and  the  two  were  good  friends. 
Judge  Kincaid  was  later  Commander  of 
the  California  Legion  Department.  John 
Qxiinn,  Past  National  Commander  of 
The  American  Legion,  had  been  active 
in  college  alumni  affairs,  and  Gough 
had  known  him  as  a  close  friend  since 
1931.  Quinn,  Los  Angeles  county  tax 
assessor,  was  among  those  who  recom- 
mended the  not  -  then  -  Legionnaire 
Gough  to  his  state  tax  post.  (It  was  a 
proud  day  for  Quinn  when,  in  1952,  he 
placed  Gough's  name  in  nomination  for 
National  Commander.) 

These  and  other  Legionnaire  friends 
—including  Eugene  Biscailuz,  Sheriff  of 
Los  Angeles  County— had  strongly  in- 
fluenced Gough's  early  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  Legion  in  the  years  when 
it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
be  eligible  for  Legion  membership. 

Shortly  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  raid, 
Gough  applied  for  a  Naval  Reserve 
Commission,  and  received  it  in  March, 
1942.  Because  of  his  wide  acquaintance 
in  California  college  and  professional 
circles,  Gough  was  assigned  to  the  then 
urgent  job  of  naval  officer  procure- 
ment, on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Johnson, 
11th  Naval  District  (Southern  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  Nevada.) 

When  an  opportunity  to  apply  for 
training  in  the  Naval  War  College  arose 
Gough  applied.  He  was  accepted  and 
was  in  the  first  class  of  reserves  to  grad- 
uate from  that  school.  Any  possibility 
of  an  exciting  war  for  him  went  out 
the  window  when  he  was  made  a  flag 
lieutenant  and  was  returned  to  the 
Naval  War  College  (Newport,  Rhode 
Island)  as  an  instructor  and  aide  to  the 
president  of  the  college,  on  the  sta.ff  of 
Admiral  W.  S.  Pye. 

There  he  stayed,  except  for  an  inter- 
lude as  an  aide  to  Navy  Secretary  For- 
restal  in  the  summer  of  1945.  Gough  was 
released  to  inactive  duty,  with  the  rank 
of  Commander,  USNR,  in  March,  1946. 

By  then,  Gough  had  long  since  been 
married  to  the  former  Miss  Marguerite 
Shipley,  a  native  of  Minnesota  who  had 
lived  in  California  since  her  early  child- 
hood. In  the  mid-Thirties,  the  then 
Miss  Shipley  and  Gough  met  by  design 
(having  viewed  each  other  from  afar) 


on  the  U.S.C.  campus  when  she  was  a 
student  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
university  staff.  Both  the  Commander 
and  the  very  attractive  Mrs.  Gough 
have  assured  the  writer  that  the  ar- 
ranged introduction  was  (his,  her)  own 
idea.  In  view  of  subsequent  events,  both 
versions  may  be  true.  They  became  en- 
gaged at  a  party  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Club  following  a  Thanksgiving  football 
game  in  1936,  and  were  married  in 
April,  1937. 

in  the  spring  of  1946,  with  Navy  duty 
at  an  end,  the  Goughs  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia. Gough  took  up  his  state  tax  job 
again  and  renewed  old  acquaintances. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  join  Pasa- 
dena Post  13,  The  American  Legion. 
His  membership  application  was  signed 
by  Robert  M.  McCurdy,  assistant  city 
manager  of  Pasadena,  who  has  often 
been  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Legion's  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission. 

In  common  with  Posts  all  over  the 
country,  Pasadena  Post  at  that  time 
faced  the  problem  of  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  leadership  to  War  II  veterans 
that  would  be  proportionate  with  their 
sudden  influx  of  membership. 

The  elders  of  Pasadena  Post  decided 
to  teach  the  newcomers  to  swim  by 
throwing  them  into  the  water.  Commit- 
tee appointments  were  given  liberally 
to  the  younger  men,  and  Gough  imme- 
diately found  himself  chairman  of  the 
Post  auditing  committee.  Then,  fifty 
War  II  members  of  the  Post  were  in- 
vited by  the  old  hands  to  form  a  large, 
all- War  II  nominating  committee,  to 
name  a  candidate  for  Post  commander. 

"You  nominate  him  and  we'll  sup- 
port him,"  the  younger  veterans  were 
told.  From  three  candidates,  the  nomi- 
nating committee  selected  Lewis  K. 
Gough,  and  he  became  Commander  of 
a  1500-member  Post  a  few  months  after 
joining  it. 

"It  was  a  quick  way  to  learn  to  swim 
in  the  Legion,"  says  Gough.  "I  was 
hardly  in  office  before  the  adjutant 
came  up  and  said  I  had  to  appoint  a 
chairman  to  the  Boys  State  committee, 
and  I  had  to  ask  what  the  heck  Boys 
State  was.  I  learned  a  lot  in  a  hurry." 

Gough  took  his  office  seriously,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  pubhc  relations  work 
for  the  Post.  He  visited  every  Post  in 
the  18th  District  (San  Gabriel  Valley) 
and  worked  overtime  to  establish  closer 
relationships  among  Legionnaires  and 
to  make  new  friends  for  the  Legion.  He 
sought  opportunities  to  address  other 
civic  groups  and  outline  Legion  pro- 
grams to  them.  Meanwhile,  his  back- 
ground in  the  Naval  War  College,  and 
his  continuing  interest  in  national  se- 
curity problems,  brought  him  a  lot  of 
other  overtime  jobs.  That  summer  he 
was  named  National  Defense  Commit- 
tee chairman  for  his  Legion  District, 
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and  he  organized  and  commanded  the 
11th  Battalion,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

In  1947,  he  became  the  first  member 
of  Pasadena  Post  to  be  elected  com- 
mander of  the  18th  District  of  the 
California  Legion  department.  His 
friends  urged  him  to  run  for  Depart- 
ment Commander  in  1948,  but  he  re- 
fused —  preferring  to  become  better 
known  throughout  the  state. 

He  was  busy  enough  in  after-hours 
work  in  1948.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  named  him  a  member  of  the 
Navy's  Civilian  Research  Commission; 
the  California  Legion  department 
named  him  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment National  Defense  Committee; 
Governor  Earl  Warren  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  Southern  California 
Civilian  National  Security  Committee 
and  named  him  to  the  California  Vet- 
erans Board— and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party's  State  Central 
Veterans  Committee. 

By  1948,  Gough  already  had  a  name 
in  national  Legion  circles.  National 
Commander  John  Stelle  had  urged  the 
National  Executive  Committeemen  of 
the  Legion  each  to  bring  along  War  II 
consultants  to  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  national  committee,  and  Gough 
went  along  in  1947  as  consultant  to 
California's  committeeman,  Bill  Hough- 
ton. 

At  the  1947  New  York  National  Con- 
vention, an  ill-advised,  newspaper-in- 
spired "World  War  Two  Caucus"  was 
called  informally  with  the  idea  of  cre- 
ating a  rift  between  the  younger  and 
older  Legion  generations. 

Through  the  influence  of  a  level- 
headed group  of  War  II  Legionnaires, 
Gough  was  named  chairman  of  the  cau- 
cus. He  well  understood  the  wreckage 
of  Legion  programs  —  particularly  for 
the  disabled  —  that  an  ambitious  and 
hot-headed  internal  weakening  of  the 
Legion  might  bring  about. 

Newspapermen,  expecting  a  hot  story 
of  trouble  in  the  Legion,  were  disap- 
pointed to  see  the  caucus  break  up  mild- 
ly after  an  appeal  for  unity  from  Gough. 

Gough's  work  at  that  1947  convention 
also  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Securit>'  Com- 
mission for  1947-48.  At  the  1948  con- 
vention in  Miami,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  convention  National  Security 
Committee.  At  the  convention's  close, 
newly-elected  National  Commander 
Perry  Brown  named  Gough  as  his  per- 
sonal representative  for  11  Western 
states.  During  1948,  Gough  visited  every 
Legion  District  in  California.  He  aver- 
aged six  luncheon  and  evening  talks  a 
week  before  different  groups. 

In  1949,  he  dropped  all  his  national 
Legion  appointments  and  ran  for  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  California.  He  was  easily 


elected  and  became  the  first  WW  II 
veteran  to  hold  that  post. 

During  all  those  years,  Mrs.  Gough 
kept  pace  with  him.  She  often  drove 
him  about  California  while  Gough 
worked  on  his  speeches  in  the  family 
car  and  read  them  aloud  to  his  wife, 
chauffeur  and  critic.  They  recall  one 
evening  when  Mrs.  Gough  got  a  ticket 
and  fine  for  speeding  near  Bakersfield, 
while  driving  and  criticizing  a  speech 
the  same  time.  But  any  wife  who  regu- 
larly chauffeurs  her  husband  must  be  a 
better  than  average  driver. 

Mrs.  Gough  has  continued  to  travel 
widely  with  her  husband,  and  would 
have  inspected  the  Korean  front  with 
him  last  fall,  had  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment not  vetoed  the  idea. 

Al  Weinberg,  Past  Historian  of  the 
California  Department,  has  described 
Gough's  year  as  California  Department 
Commander. 

Wrote  Weinberg;  "During  his  year 
as  Department  Commander,  he  covered 
close  to  100,000  miles  in  the  interests  of 
The  American  Legion.  His  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishments  include  the 
successful  alerting  of  Legionnaires  and 
their  friends  in  the  defense  of  veterans' 
benefits  against  the  devastating  attack 
leveled  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Section 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  Report;  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  Com- 
mander's Flying  Squadron  of  700  mem- 
bers who  brought  the  story  of  the 
Legion  to  practically  every  non-veteran 
group  in  the  State;  hundreds  of  per- 
sonal speeches  on  national  security  and 
welfare  of  veterans  including  a  cam- 
paign which  the  electorate  supported  to 
provide  100  million  dollars  at  three  per 
cent  interest  to  purchase  farms  and 
homes  for  California  veterans;  the  re- 
scinding of  an  endorsement  for  World 
Government  by  the  State  Legislature; 
leadership  in  securing  permanent  em- 


ployment for  the  handicapped;  defense 
against  the  plan  to  reduce  VA  hospi- 
tal beds  in  CaUfornia  and  many  other 
action-packed  undertakings  which  added 
to  the  prestige  and  record  of  the  de- 
partment." 

At  the  end  of  his  year  as  California 
Commander,  he  told  Mrs.  Gough  that 
he  had  done  all  that  he  had  promised  his 
friends,  that  the  Gough  family  was 
ready  for  the  rest  and  swimming  and 
evenings  at  home  that  they  had  prom- 
ised themselves  ever  since  Lewie  got 
out  of  the  Navy  four  years  earlier. 

The  1950  National  Convention  was 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  During  the  con- 
vention, friends  dropped  in  and  said 
that  California  Legionnaires  wanted  him 
to  be  National  Vice  Commander  (five 
are  elected  from  different  national  re- 
gions.) All  they  needed  was  Lewie's 
consent. 

Gough  shook  his  head  and  said  there 
was  no  point  in  taking  the  job  unless  he 
wanted  to  run  for  National  Command- 
er later  —  and  this  he  had  solemnly 
promised  Mrs.  Gough  he  would  not  do. 

It  was  a  friendly  gathering,  and  in  an 
unguarded  moment  Mrs.  Gough  said, 
"Oh,  go  ahead.  Don't  pass  the  buck  off 
on  me." 

Lewie  grinned.  "You  heard  the  boss," 
he  told  his  friends.  "Only  if  you  go  out 
there  and  put  me  up  for  Vice-Com- 
mander, you'll  have  to  back  me  for 
National  Commander  later." 

They  put  him  up  for  Vice-Com- 
mander and  two  years  later  he  was 
named  National  Commander  at  the 
New  York  Convention  of  1952. 

Next  September  2  he  will  have  fin- 
ished his  career  as  National  Command- 
er of  The  American  Legion.  He  is 
President-elect  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  and  will  take  office  on 
September  3.  the  end 
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''Down  East  Fishing  Has  Everything  To  Recommend  it" 


casting  ability,  can  troll  a  spinner-fly 
combination  or  a  rigged  smelt  bait,  and 
take  just  as  many  fish,  and  the  spinning 
outfit  provides  lots  of  limit  catches. 

The  streams  and  ponds  are  giving  up 
plenty  of  brook  and  brown  trout  at  this 
time,  for  unlike  some  of  the  eastern 
streams,  Maine  waters  keep  a  fairly  low 
temperature  right  through  the  warm 
weather.  This  fishing  has  just  about 
everything  to  recommend  it,  including 
the  one  thing  that  is  important  to  many 
anglers— solitude.  You  don't  rub  elbows 
with  other  anglers  up  there  unless  you 
want  to.  In  some  of  the  back  country 
streams  you  can  fish  all  day  without 
seeing  any  sign  of  life  other  than  an  oc- 
casional beaver,  otter,  moose  or  deer. 
And  despite  the  isolation,  you  base  at 
a  camp  with  inner-spring  beds  and 
civilized  rations. 

You  hardly  expect  to  find  small- 
mouth  bass  in  Maine,  yet  you  will  find 
a  lot  of  specialists  making  a  500-mile 
trip  just  for  a  few  days'  fishing  on  one 
of  the  Aroostook  or  Washington 
County  lakes.  They  aren't  really  big 
bass,  most  of  them  scaling  around  three 
pounds,  with  an  occasional  five- 
pounder,  but  the  average  angler  has  no 
trouble  taking  and  releasing  from  25  to 


40  in  a  day,  keeping  only  those  he  wants 
to  eat.  If  that  is  unsatisfactory  bass  fish- 
ing I  hope  some  day  to  find  a  place 
where  it  is  "good."  During  the  early 
June  fishing,  only  the  fly  rod  and  fly 
rod  lures  are  legal  on  these  lakes,  but 
by  July  no  holds  are  barred.  Even  later, 
however,  many  stick  to  the  fly  rod.  On 
a  pound-for-pound  basis,  few  fish  will 
beat  the  scrap  of  a  three-pound  small- 
mouth. 

Maine  is  now  the  only  state  that  can 
provide  fresh-run  Atlantic  salmon  fish- 
ing. For  more  than  10  years  they  have 
been  making  a  real  effort  to  "bring 
back"  some  of  their  once  fine  salmon 
rivers,  and  on  two  of  these  rivers  they 
are  getting  some  real  returns.  The 
Dennys  and  the  Narraguagus  are  giv- 
ing up  quite  a  few  bright  salmon,  some 
of  them  heavy  fish,  and  although  the 
fishing  is  not  what  it  was,  a  few  years 
should  find  really,  large  runs  moving 
up  both  rivers. 

By  July  the  fishing  is  wide  open,  and 
in  addition  to  the  assorted  species  men- 
tioned, the  big  togue  (lake  trout)  are 
being  taken  in  numbers  from  the  scat- 
tered lakes,  and  plenty  of  them  scale 
between  1 5  and  20  pounds. 

The  salt-water  fishing  is  beginning 


to  get  more  interesting  by  this  time, 
especially  for  those  who  want  big  fish, 
such  as  tuna  scaling  up  to  700  pounds. 
Casco  Bay  is  the  concentration  point 
for  the  tuna  fishermen,  and  boats  are 
available  at  a  score  of  coastal  points  be- 
tween Portland  and  Boothbay  Harbor. 

Maine  has  angling  opportunities  that 
are  almost  unlimited,  and  there  is  an- 
other advantage  that  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  popularity  of  the 
state  as  a  vacationland  —  all  forms  of 
angling  are  available  to  the  angler  of 
small  means.  You  can  spend  your  time 
at  a  deluxe  camp,  where  your  every 
need  and  desire  is  anticipated,  if  you 
have  the  price,  or  you  can  set  up  your 
own  camp  and  enjoy  equally  good  sport 
at  a  price  that  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
cost  of  your  groceries.  You  can  get 
away  from  it  all,  or  you  can  satisfy  that 
gregarious  instinct  and  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  The  choice  rests  with  the  in- 
dividual. You  can  bring  along  your  car- 
top  boat  and  outboard  motor,  or  rent 
one  when  you  reach  the  fishing  spot  of 
your  choice.  And  if  you  like  fish,  and 
want  to  save  on  the  butcher  bill,  you 
will  encounter  no  problems.  The  fish 
are  there.  The  rest  is  up  to  the  angler. 

THE  END 
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yet  to  catch  their  first  of  these  big, 
gamy  fish. 

If  you've  stayed  with  me  this  far, 
here's  your  ideal  vacation  and  how  to 
get  there. 

Drive  to  the  city  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
There  you  are  right  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  finest  natural  fish  hatcheries  on 
the  continent,  Lake  Winnebago.  But, 
unless  you  intend  to  hire  a  full-time 
guide,  don't  stop  there.  Winnebago's 
so  big  that  the  stranger  might  well 
spend  his  whole  vacation  just  learning 
where  the  good  fishing  spots  are  located. 

Take  Route  23  west  out  of  Fond  du 
Lac  to  Princeton,  a  matter  of  some  40 
miles.  On  the  way  you'll  pass  Green 
Lake.  Remember  it.  Then  take  73  out 
of  Princeton  to  Wautoma,  some  30 
miles  north.  There  you're  set  for  your 
vacation. 

Wautoma  is  the  center  of  a  few  dozen 
lakes,  trout  streams  as  good  as  you'll 
find  outside  the  deep  wilderness,  and 
it  is  the  home  of  hospitable  people  who 
like  and  understand  fishermen.  There 
are  motels  and  lodges  both  in  the  town 
itself  and  on  the  surrounding  lakes.  You 
can  put  up  in  them  if  you  wish.  If  you 
don't,  ask  any  filling  station  attendant 
or  store  clerk  to  direct  you  to  a  lake 


where  you  can  set  up  your  tent  or 
park  your  trailer. 

You  just  can't  fail.  We  camped  on 
Silver  Lake,  not  far  from  the  Wautoma 
city  limits,  and  my  seven-year-old 
daughter  decided  that  we  needed  fish 
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for  supper.  Within  ten  minutes,  fish- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  pier,  she  had 
all  the  nice-sized  bluegills  and  perch  we 
could  use.  But  fishing  around  Wautoma 
only  begins  with  panfish. 

Take  both  casting  and  fly  equipment, 
and  when  the  evening  shadows  begin  to 
lower,  go  out  with  a  June  bug  spinner. 
Strip  a  shiner  onto  the  hook  and  troll 
for  northerns  and  wall-eyes.  We 
booked  a  wall-eye  one  evening  and  it 
took  us  ten  minutes  to  get  him  off  the 
bottom.  Five  minutes  later,  when  we 
had  him  in  near-netting  position,  of 


course  the  darn  thing  got  away.  But 
we  did  take  three  more,  the  smallest, 
two  pounds,  and  the  biggest  about  five. 

Then  there's  casting  for  bass.  And  by 
all  means  try  the  trout. 

On  Willow  Creek,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  I  took  ten  rainbows  all  the 
way  from  a  half  pound  up  to  two 
pounds.  There  are  brook  trout,  and  the 
White  River  has  tackle-busting  browns 
in  it.  I'll  be  surprised  if  some  day  the 
White  River  doesn't  produce  a  record 
brown.  There  are  other  good  trout 
streams. 

For  variety,  go  down  to  the  Fox 
River— Wicks'  Landmg  at  Princeton  is 
a  good  place  to  reach  it  —  and  let  Ray 
Wicks  tell  you  where  to  catch  bass, 
pike,  and  panfish. 

You  won't  need  a  guide  on  the  lakes 
and  streams  around  Wautoma;  any 
farm  kid  will  tell  you  where  to  fish,  or 
ask  at  the  boat  liveries.  But  spare  one 
day  for  going  back  to  Green  Lake,  hire 
a  guide  and  a  boat,  and  troll  for  the  im- 
mense trout  found  in  that  body  of 
water.  If  you  get  one,  that  alone  is 
worth  the  trip. 

If  you  don't,  you've  still  had  a  fishing 
vacation  as  ideal  as  any  could  be. 

THE  END 
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''Livingston,  Mont.,  On  Yellowstone  River:  Cutthroat  Trout" 
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fish  for  rainbow,  brown  or  loch  leven 
trout,  and  cutthroat,  the  native  of  the 
Rockies,  and  a  fisherman  could  spend 
the  entire  summer  there  and  never 
bother  to  fish  another  stream. 

Added  excitement  in  a  fishing  vaca- 
tion is  the  annual  National  Trout  Derby 
sponsored  by  Livingston  merchants 
each  year  about  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  angler  who  lands  the  larg- 
est trout  during  the  four-hour  compe- 
tition is  handed  a  $1,000  check  on  the 
spot,  and  a  $250  wrist  watch  goes  to 
the  fisherman  or  fisherwoman  landing 
the  next  largest. 

With  Livingston  as  headquarters,  you 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  •'vorld- 
famous  Madison,  the  Gallatin,  the 
Boulder,  the  West  Boulder,  the  Shields, 
and  in  the  Park,  such  fine  producing 
streams  as  the  Yellowstone  itself,  the 
Madison  again,  the  Gardiner,  the  Gib- 
bon and  the  Firehole.  In  the  mountains 
on  either  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  north 
of  the  Park  —  the  Gallatin  on  the  west 
and  the  Absarokas  on  the  east  —  are 
many  fine  feeder  streams  that  hold 
plenty  of  nice-size  cutthroat  and  rain- 


bow trout.  Those  mountain  streams, 
while  small,  are  a  challenge  to  trouters, 
and  have  fat  and  firm  fish  in  them,  sel- 
dom over  13  or  14  inches,  but  what  deli- 
cious eating! 

Fishermen  have  found  that  the  best 
natural  baits  are  minnows,  angle-worms, 
called  nightcrawlers,  and  grass  hoppers. 
Fly  fishermen  mostly  use  wet  flies,  some 
streamers  and  bucktails,  and  now  and 
then  nymphs.  The  standard  wet  flies 
that  seem  to  produce  best  are  the  black 
and  also  the  yellow  wooly  worm,  the 
royal  coachman,  cahill,  mosquito,  gray 
hackle  with  yellow  body,  gray  hackle 
with  peacock  body,  red  ant,  march 
brown.  Wet  flies  should  be  on  size  14 
to  8  hooks. 

It  doesn't  require  much  of  an  assort- 
ment of  dry  flies  to  take  fish  from  any 
of  the  nearby  streams.  Use  an  Adams, 
royal  coachman,  light  cahill,  the  grizzly 
Wulff,  the  royal  coachman,  hair  wing  — 
any  of  these,  with  a  hook  range  from 
16  to  10,  and  you  are  in  business. 

Fishing  in  this  area  is  good  from 
spring  to  late  fall,  perhaps  the  best  time 
being  from  early  September  to  mid- 


October.  Some  of  the  big  streams  carry 
snow  water  from  the  high  peaks  and 
don't  get  low  enough  for  good  fly  fish- 
ing until  the  middle  of  August. 

For  the  wife  and  family,  if  you  plan 
to  take  them  along,  there  are  wonderful 
scenic  motor  trips  to  historic  places. 
The  country  reeks  of  Indian  lore,  of 
cowboys  and  hard  riding  cowgals,  aiiu 
stories  of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  are  heard  on  all  sides.  Best 
of  all  is  the  great  Yellowstone  National 
Park  with  its  phenomenal  thermal  dis- 
plays and  constant  parade  of  wildlife. 
Antelope,  moose,  elk,  mule  deer,  the 
American  bison,  the  buff^alo,  all  are  fre- 
quently seen,  and  wildfowl  are  every- 
where; also,  geese,  swans,  ducks  and 
grebes,  the  chattering  magpie,  the  shrill 
Rocky  Mountain  jay. 

So  when  you  head  west  next  summer, 
don't  forget  Livingston,  Montana.  It  is 
the  hub  of  a  great  country,  the  center 
of  many  spokes  going  out  to  terrific 
trout  fishing.  If  you  go  once,  you'll 
want  to  go  back  many,  many  times. 

THE  END 


''It's  Neah  Bay  ( 

times  it  may  be  necessary  to  run  twenty- 
five  miles  off  shore  to  pick  up  a  school 
of  feeding  salmon. 

Fly  rods  with  plenty  of  line  and  a 
large  streamer  fly  may  be  used  on  the 
scrappy  coho.  Their  strike  is  usually 
terrific  and  the  battle  following  is  a 
series  of  whirlwind  leaps  and  dashes. 
The  fish  have  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean 
to  fight  in  and  at  times  it  would  appear 
that  a  salmon  might  use  it  all. 

Some  heavy  equipment  in  your  fish- 
ing gear  is  not  amiss.  Toward  the  open 
sea  from  Tatoosh  extends  a  long  sn^ooth 
sandy  bottom.  This  area  is  frequented 


f  Washington's  Olympic  P 

by  deUcious  but  stubborn  halibut.  A 
halibut  in  the  one-hundred-pound  class 
(they  grow  many  times  that  heavy)  is 
no  fish  to  be  handled  on  the  light 
mooching  tackle. 

Fishing  may  also  be  done  closer  to 
the  resort  docks  if  the  vacationer 
chooses.  One  may  rent  a  small  boat  with 
an  outboard.  Often  the  salmon  will  fre- 
quent the  kelp  beds  in  search  of  their 
food. 

Daylight  comes  early  in  this  north- 
ern fishing  village  and  stays  late.  There 
is  little  time  for  sleep,  but  who  cares 
when  the  salmon  are  running.  ' 


ninsula  For  Me" 

Neah  Bay  may  be  reached  by  travel- 
ing U.  S.  Highway  101  up  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  from  Aberdeen  and  also  from 
Olympia  along  beautiful  Hood  Canal 
to  Port  Angeles  and  then  west.  From 
Tacoma  one  may  cross  the  Narrows 
Bridge  and  then  to  Port  Angeles  via 
Port  Townsend.  For  miles  the  snow 
capped  peaks  of  the  Oympic  Moun- 
tains play  upon  your  vision  and  set  the 
mood  for  a  vacation  that  is  hard  to  beat. 
(Note:  No  hcense  is  required  to  fish 
for  salmon  in  the  salt  water  of  Wash- 
ington, either  resident  or  non-resident.) 

THE  END 


"The  Coast  Of  Sonora,  Mexico,  Is  A  Fisherman's  Paradise" 


the  Atlantic  weakfish  clan),  bonefish, 
the  superb  totuava,  and  many  other 
species  for  the  taking. 

If  you  are  a  light  tackle  man,  you  can 
stand  at  the  mouth  of  a  fast-flowing 
estuary  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
your  hotel  and,  with  spinning  gear  or  a 
steel  or  bamboo  bass  rod,  get  a  strike 
at  almost  every  cast  —  pargo,  crevalle, 
pompano,  who  knows  what?  Or  you  can 
wade  up  the  estuary  to  the  mud  flats 
when  the  tide  is  making,  and  try  your 
luck  with  the  bonefish.  This  latter  sport 
is  new  here,  since  it  has  been  established 
only  recently  that  bonefish  are  on  the 
West  Coast  in  sportworthy  numbers. 

Or  if  you  have  your  heart  set  on  the 
big,  hard-boiled  fish,  charter  a  boat  and 
troll  out  over  the  blazing  azure  water 
to  famed  San  Pedro  island.  Sooner  or 


later,  every  dyed-in-the-wool  salt  water 
angler  fishes  at  San  Pedro.  It  is  a  fan- 
tastic place,  where  the  striped  marlin 
and  sailfish  annually  hold  what  amounts 
to  a  summer  convention.  A  great  colony 
of  sea  lions  inhabits  the  red  cliffs  above 
you.  Killer  whales  rip  through  the 
water  like  black-and-white  torpedoes. 
Enormous  manta  rays  jump  continu- 
ously. Vast  schools  of  sardines,  harassed 
from  below  and  from  all  sides,  jam  so 
close  together  in  their  panic  that  the 
topmost  ones  actually  are  crowded  out 
of  the  water. 

And  from  June  until  early  autumn, 
the  billfish  are  always  here.  You  are 
trolling  a  mackerel  or  flying-fish  bait  40 
feet  behind  the  boat  at  the  rim  of  the 
wake.  Suddenly  the  capitan  yells,  "Vela 
—sail!"  Then  you  see  it— the  tall,  excit- 


ing, cobalt  dorsal  rising  from  the  water. 
The  mate  cuts  the  wheel  over  to  pre- 
sent the  bait.  The  sailfish  strikes,  knocks 
the  line  down  from  its  clothespin  clip 
on  the  outrigger.  Your  reel  is  on  free 
spool,  and  you  drop  the  bait  back  to 
the  fish  until  he  hits  again.  Then  you 
hit  him  to  set  the  hook  —  and  then 
you've  got  the  fight  of  your  life  on  your 
hands. 

I've  seen  one  of  these  fish  jump  clear 
over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  all  agleam  in 
the  sunlight  like  a  fabulous  winged 
dragon  from  ancient  times.  I  saw  a  black 
marlin  jump  sixteen  feet  straight  up,  and 
come  down  so  hard  on  his  side  that  it 
killed  him.  I  once  saw  a  striped  marlin 
tailwalk  50  yards,  dancing  over  the 
sunspangled  turquoise  swells  on  his  vi- 
brating sickle-shaped  tail.  And  I  once 
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saw  14  sailfish  cruising  in  a  tight  circle, 
dorsals  extended,  in  what  must  have 
been  a  kind  of  mating  ritual. 

There  are  lonely,  white,  palm-plumed 
beaches  drowsing  in  the  sunshine,  per- 
fect for  camping.  But  if  you  prefer  a 
more  civilized  bivouac,  there  are  two 
excellent  hotels,  the  Miramar  and  the 
Playa  de  Cortez.  Also  there  is  a  good 
trailer  court.  Boat  charter  costs  $40  a 


were  feeding.  Reaching  the  edge  of  the 
ferns,  the  snake  lay  still. 

He  had  done  this  before,  many  times, 
and  he  never  had  to  think  about  it  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  how  to  hunt  had 
been  born  in  him.  He  was  as  stealthy 
as  the  jaguars  and  ocelots  that  roamed 
the  island,  and  much  more  ferocious. 
No  creature,  coming  upon  the  green 
snake,  would  do  other  than  give  him  a 
very  wide  berth. 

His  attention  on  the  hen  and  her 
brood,  he  did  not  move  so  much  as  a 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Sooner  or 
later  the  turkeys  would  eat  their  fill 
and,  when  they  were  satisfied,  they 
were  almost  certain  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  the  ferns.  Because  the  snake  was  an 
expert  hunter,  he  knew  that  they  would 
pass  him  when  they  did. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  hen  turkey 
raised  her  head  and  clucked.  Her  bare- 
ly-feathered chicks  clustered  about  her, 
and  she  led  them  toward  the  ferns. 

The  big  snake  had  no  need  to  tense 
himself,  or  to  poise  for  the  strike.  Any 
inhabitant  of  the  island  that  was  not 
always  poised,  and  ready  for  whatever 
came,  never  lived  long.  The  snake,  un- 
moving,  merely  let  the  turkeys  come 
toward  him. 

The  hen  he  would  let  pass.  She  was 
too  big  to  swallow  and  even  the  snake 
never  killed  wantonly.  But  he  would 
get  one  of  the  young. 

The  turkeys  were  within  four  feet 
of  him,  almost  within  striking  distance, 
when  the  hen  sensed  something  wrong. 
She  did  not  stop,  or  find  out  what  it  was, 
for  the  turkey  was  very  wise  too.  Call- 
ing to  her  chicks,  she  turned  and  ran 
as  fast  as  she  could  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  chicks  followed. 

Furious,  the  big  green  snake  struck 
blindly  at  the  hen  and  missed  by  a  foot. 
He  was  so  angry  that  his  rattles  beat 
out  in  crisp  cadence  the  intensity  of 
his  rage. 

THE  GREEN  snake's  anger  did  nothing 
to  ease  the  hunger  in  his  belly.  He  must 
hunt  again.  Within  a  few  seconds, 
though  fury  still  seethed  in  his  rep- 
tile's brain,  he  had  started  after  new 
game.  But  not  recklessly.  He  knew  his 
strength,  and  his  single  weakness.  The 
weakness  lay  in  the  vertebra  just  be- 


day  if  you  take  the  boat  by  yourself. 
If  you  join  a  party,  the  rate  is  $8  a  day. 

The  capitans  and  mates  speak  English, 
and  have  an  average  of  16  years  experi- 
ence in  the  sport-fishing  business.  All 
boats  are  equipped  with  ship-to-shore 
radio.  Tackle  is  furnished. 

You  can  drive  to  the  bay  from  No- 
gales,  Arizona,  360  miles  over  a  good 
black-topped  highway,  or  fly  down 


No  Retreat 

( Continued  from  page  1 1 ) 

hind  his  head.  There  the  thick  body 
tapered  down  to  a  very  slim  neck,  and 
even  a  very  light  blow  at  that  place 
could  kill  him.  He  could  whirl  at  light- 
ning speed  to  face  an  enemy  and  so  be 
able  to  protect  his  neck. 

The  snake  swerved  suddenly,  the 
scent  of  game  again  in  his  nostrils.  Fol- 
lowing his  nose,  he  came  upon  two  gray 
kittens  and  a  single  black  one  that 


"Happy  47th  birthday  to  you;  happy  47th 
birthday  to  you;  happy  47th  birthday,  dear 
Helen  .  .  .  happy  birthday  to  youl  Signed 
Fred." 
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snarled  at  him  from  an  aperture  in  an 
uprising  of  boulders. 

THE  KITTENS  Were  neither  ocelot  nor 
jaguar,  but  true  descendants  of  the 
common  cat  that  lives  in  every  Ameri- 
can alley.  A  year  before,  when  a  furious 
tropical  storm  battered  the  area,  three 
out  of  five  of  a  wrecked  ship's  cats  had 
ridden  a  bit  of  floating  jetsam  until, 
finally,  they  were  cast  up  on  the  island. 
A  big  gray  cat,  the  mother  of  the  kit- 
tens, was  the  only  survivor  of  the  three 
that  had  landed. 

She  had  lived  because  she  possessed 
a  quick,  native  intelligence  and  an  abil- 
ity to  adapt  herself.  For  generations  the 
gray  cat's  ancestors,  scattered  in  alleys 
all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Diego, 
had  fought  a  grim  battle  against  over- 


from  Nogales  or  Tiajuana.  Tourist  en- 
try permits  are  issued  on  the  border 
at  the  airport.  Fishing  licenses  will  be  on 
sale  at  your  hotel.  It  is  best  to  make 
hotel  reservations  in  advance.  The  ad- 
dress is  Miramar,  via  Guaymas,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Tommy  Jamison  is  the  fishing 
director  for  both  hotels  named.  Plan  to 
stay  a  couple  of  weeks.  You'll  wish  you 
could  stay  longer.  the  end 


whelming  odds,  and  they  had  survived. 
It  was  this  heritage  that  kept  the  gray 
cat  alive  and,  until  a  month  before  when 
both  of  them  were  cornered  and  killed 
by  a  crocodile,  she  had  kept  her  com- 
rades alive.  All  were  born  warriors. 

The  gray  cat  had  dodged  ocelots, 
jaguars,  peccaries,  and  numberless  other 
things  that  would  have  liked  to  kill  and 
eat  her.  Bearing  three  kittens,  she  had 
deposited  them  in  the  rock  cleft  be- 
cause, on  all  the  island,  she  knew  no 
safer  place. 

The  cat  was  away  hunting  when  the 
green  snake  came,  but  she  never  got  far 
enough  from  her  babies  so  that  she 
could  not,  in  a  moment  or  two,  reas- 
sure herself  that  all  was  well  with  them. 
The  cat  stalked  and  missed  a  green  par- 
rot that  had  ventured  too  near  the 
ground,  then  caught  one  of  the  young 
turkeys  which  the  rattlesnake  had 
hunted  in  vain.  The  turkey  in  her 
mouth,  the  cat  started  toward  the  rock 
cleft  where  she  had  left  her  babies. 
She  was  some  distance  away  when  she 
became  aware  of  the  green  snake's 
presence. 

Dropping  the  turkey,  she  raced  at  full 
speed  toward  the  rock  cleft. 

SHE  APPROACHED  from  the  rear,  and  in 
one  bound  left  the  steaming  jungle  floor 
to  mount  the  four-foot  rock.  From  the 
top  she  looked  down.  The  cleft  had 
two  arms  of  smooth  rock,  each  about 
four  feet  high  by  six  long,  and  the 
front  was  open.  The  arms  sloped  toward 
each  other,  leaving  the  opening  scarce- 
ly three  feet  wide,  and  the  snake  was 
already  in  that  opening. 

The  kittens,  who  knew  the  .snake  was 
coming,  were  crouched  against  the  rear 
end  of  their  aperture.  Their  backs  were 
arched  and  their  mouths  spitting  as  they 
awaited  the  sure  death  that  was  almost 
upon  them.  They  did  not  await  it  pas- 
sively; the  kittens  too  were  born  war- 
riors. 

All  this  the  gray  cat  saw  at  a  glance, 
then  she  leaped  lightly  down  to  inter- 
pose her  own  body  between  the  kittens 
and  the  green  snake.  She  had  left  her 
young  here  primarily  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  place;  it  was  protected  on 
three  sides  and  the  fourth  would  be  easy 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  REAL  "WINNER"  AT  INDIANAPOLIS 

IS  YOUR  GAR! 


.  .  .  Because  from  this  world  famous  500-Mile  Race  have 
come  a  great  many  of  the  major  developments  and  im- 
provements now  used  in  your  car.  Advancements  in  spark 
plug  engineering  are  a  perfect  example.  Champion-equipped 
engines  have  won  the  vast  majority  of  these  races.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  this  toughest  of  all 
testing  grounds  is  used  by  our  engineers  to  produce  con- 
stantly improved,  better  performing,  more  dependable 
Champions  for  your  car.  So  try  a  set!  You  will  never  again 
be  satisfied  with  ordinary  spark  plugs. 

CHAMPION   SPARK   PLUG   COMPANY,   TOLEDO    1,  OHIO 


How 

missm 

kee|>  hair  neaf 
all  jayl 


•  New-formula  grooming  aid  gives 
hair  nafura/// -  neater  look... 
witliout  gooey  grease  or  cream! 

•  Removes  flaky  dandruff  ...makes 
scalp  feel  better,  more  refreshed! 

Whether  you  go  hatless  or  not — follow 
the  lead  of  many  an  outdoor  man. 
Invest  seconds  a  day — and  keep  hair 
neatly  groomed  all  day!  Free  of  flaky 
dandruff,  too! 

See  the  neatest  hair  trick  of  all — as 
Fitch  Ideal's  new,  secret  grooming 
agent... not  a  grease,  oil  nor  cream... 
makes  thin  hair  look  thicker — thick 
hair  stay  slicker! 

Ideal  also  relieves  dry,  itchy  scalp — 
also  removes  loose  dandruff — while  it 
works  its  grooming  miracles! 

Feel  its  new  tonic  action,  too — 
making  your  scalp  tingle  with  invigor- 
aling  freshness!  Note  —  there's  no 
lingering,  tell-tale  odor! 

Start  tomorrow.  Just  seconds — 
massaging  hair  and  scalp  with  a  dash 
of  new  Fitch  Ideal  —  will  pay  off  alt 
day . . .  because  you  can  count  on  Fitch 
Ideal  for  that  smart,  naturally-ncnter 
look  of  the  man  who's  going  places! 
At  all  drug  counters — also  ask  Barbers 
for  professional  applications. 

Get  new 
HAIR  TONIC 
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for  her  to  defend.  But  now  she  saw 
her  mistake.  When  she  had  chosen  the 
nursery,  she  had  never  thought  of  any- 
thing as  deadly  as  the  big  green  snake. 

Fur  ruffled,  readj"  and  willing  to 
fight,  the  gra>-  cat  crept  forward.  The 
green  snake  stopped,  but  not  because 
he  was  afraid.  Fear  was  something  he 
had  never  known,  and  fury  still  ruled 
him.  He  stopped  because,  if  he  could, 
he  wanted  to  entice  the  gray  cat  w  ithin 
striking  distance  and  kill  her.  Then  the 
kittens  would  be  helpless.  But  the  big 
gray  cat  would  have  died  long  before  if 
she  had  been  a  fool. 

Though  she  alwa>s  avoided  them, 
she  knew  all  about  tiie  big  green 
snakes.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  their 
deadly  power,  and  their  single  weak- 
ness. Hers  was  a  warrior's  knowledge 
of  enemies  that  were  best  avoided,  but 
th;Tt  might  ha\e  to  be  faced. 

The  gra\-  cat  stopped  her  advance 
just  short  of  the  deadly  serpent.  After 
he  struck,  he  needed  the  fleeting  part 
of  a  second  to  poise  for  a  new  srrikc. 
The  cat  w  anted  to  tempt  him  to  strike 
at  her,  and  spar  for  a  killing  thrust 
after  he  had  done  so.  But  the  big  green 
snake  was  too  experienced,  and  too 
wise,  to  strike  unless  he  had  a  fair 
chance  of  making  a  kill.  He  hit  bhndh' 
onl>'  w  lien  he  was  angry.  He  w  as  also 
aware  of  this  precise  situation. 

The  kittens  were  trapped.  Should  an>" 
try  to  pass  him,  on  either  side,  he  could 
kill  them  us  they  did  so.  Thtaigh  the 
gray  cat  might,  the  kittens  could  not 
jump  over  the  rock  wall.  Sure  of  him- 
self, and  of  a  meal,  the  green  snake 
slithered  forw  ard. 

The  gray  cat  was  also  sure  that  she 
could  escape  and  the  kittens  could  not. 
But  she  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
If  the  snake  reached  her  babies,  he 
w  ould  have  to  kill  her  first.  She  turned 
to  look  at  the  kittens. 

Ruffled,  si>itting,  glaring  their  anger, 
the>'  were  backed  against  the  rock.  The 
two  gray  kittens  huddled  together.  A 
little  more  aggressive,  in  every  respect 
his  mother's  son,  the  black  one  showed 
more  hght. 

The  gray  cat  turned  to  face  the  snake. 
She  had  gauged  him  and  she  knew  !iim, 
down  to  the  last  tenth  of  an  inch  to 
which  he  could  strike.  1  he  gra>'  cat 
made  a  sudden  lunge  that  carried  her 
w  ithin  a  breath  of  that  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  she  felt  the  green  snake's  head  land 
near  her. 

She  had  tempted  him  to  strike  falsely. 
But  the  snake  recovered  so  incredibly 
fast  that  there  was  no  chance  for  her 
to  strike  back. 

THF,  sxAKr,,  who  Icncw  exactly  what 
he  must  do,  slid  on.  It  was  his  task  to 
pin  the  cat  against  the  rock  wall  and 
kill  her,  or  force  her  to  jump  over  it 
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and  leave  the  kittens  to  him.  The  kittens 
w  ould  be  easy  game. 

Again  the  gray  cat,  a  fluffed  ball  of 
fur,  flew  at  him.  The  green  snake  did 
not  strike,  for  he  knew  now  that  she 
wanted  to  lure  him  into  striking  blind- 
ly. The  snake  refused  to  be  deceived, 
and  the  next  time  he  struck,  if  he  did 
not  make  a  killing  thrust,  he  would 
come  very  close  to  it. 

The  gray  cat  slid  further  back.  A 
great  anger  was  intensified  by  a  vast 
will.  The  fight  was  unequal,  but  she 
had  not  lost  it  yet  and  the  kittens  must 
live.  The  kittens  moved  to  one  side  to 
give  her  room. 

The  gray  cat  w  ent  into  a  crazy  dance. 
Her  tail  was  fluffed  to  twice  its  normal 
size,  and  every  hair  on  her  body  was 
erect  so  that  she  seemed  to  be  a  huge 
thing. 

She  feinted,  leaped  back,  and  feinted 
again.  If  she  could  just  sink  her  claws 
into  that  weak  point  in  the  tapering 
neck  just  behind  his  blunt  head,  she 
ct>uld  kill  him. 

The  snake  gave  her  no  opportunity. 
Every  time  she  feinted,  his  head  was 
erect  to  face  her.  He  would  kill  her 
before  she  could  come  even  close  to  his 
neck.  The  gray  cat's  battle  was  more 
than  half  lost. 

She  w  as  very  close  to  the  end  of  the 
rock  cleft.  When  the  green  snake  ad- 
vanced another  two  inches,  she  w  ould 
be  able  to  retreat  no  more.  There  was 
no  place  to  go  unless  she  wanted  to 
leave  her  kittens,  and  the  gray  cat 
w  ould  not  do  that.  The  green  snake  ad- 
vanced another  inch. 

The  gray  cat  spat,  and  snarled,  and 
danced  straight  tow  ard  the  green  snake. 
A  second  time  she  tempted  him  to 
strike,  and  a  little  wave  of  air  from  the 
snake's  head  ruffled  her  fur.  The  fangs 
did  not  penetrate. 

For  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second, 
ha\  ing  expended  his  energy  in  the  strike 
and  not  >xt  recovered,  the  snake  lay 
motionless. 

Then  he  became  a  writhing,  tw  isting 
thing  w  hose  rattles  beat  the  cadence  of 
his  ow  n  death  spasm.  The  snake  formed 
a  mass  of  twisted  coils  and  then 
straightened  them.  Finally,  except  for 
a  spasmodic  twitching,  he  lay  still. 

He  had  had  onh  the  w  ink  of  an  eye 
in  which  to  strike,  but  the  black  kitten 
came  of  a  long  line  of  dauntless  war- 
riors and  had  inherited  all  his  mother's 
lore.  From  the  first,  he  had  seen  that 
part  of  his  mother's  strategy  which  the 
snake  had  overlooked.  When  the  op- 
portunit>"  came,  the  black  kitten  seized 
it.  Beneath  his  extended  front  claw  s  he 
had  felt  the  breaking  of  a  whip-thin 
neck. 

Neither  the  gray  cat  nor  her  kittens 
looked  at  their  dead  enemy  as  they 
left  the  rock  cleft  and  sought  the  green 
jungle.  JHE  EM) 


BRIG.  GENERAL  ALFRED  H.  JOHNSON,  USAF,  Chairman,  Miinilions 
Board  Joint  I'elrolenni  ( jirnniiltec,  Ijriols  oflici-rs  on  America's  168,000  mile 
uelwork  of  oil  pipelines.  Map  shows  major  arteries.  Dash  lines  represent 


facilities  hnilt  since  1945  or  under  construction.  Developed  by  oilmen  in 
peacetime  to  keep  costs  low,  oil  pipelines  are  a  vital  defense  asset,  are  sale 
from  submarine  attack,  insure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  oil  products. 


OILMEN  BUILD  UNDERGROUND  WEAPON 

Oil  Pipelines  Put  New  Muscles  in  U.  S.  Defenses; 
Bring  You  Oil  Products  At  Low  Cost 


A  record  55,000  miles  of  new  oil  pipelines,  built  by 
U.  S.  companies  since  World  War  II,  have  greatly  strength- 
ened America's  oil  transportation  system. 

These  pipelines— a  peacetime  development  by  U.  S.  oil- 
men—are safe  from  submarine  attack— insure  uninterrupted 
deliveries  of  oil  products  where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

The  nation's  underground  network  of  oil  pipelines,  which 
now  total  168,000  miles  (enough  to  encircle  the  earth  6^/^ 
times)  benefit  you  and  your  neighbors  by  providing  low 


cost  transportation.  Pipelines  can  carry  a  gallon  of  rriido 
oil  a  thousand  miles  for  only  a  jjenny. 

This  is  one  important  reason  why  the  high  quality  gas- 
oline you  buy  today  costs  about  the  same  as  gasoline  did 
in  1925— only  the  taxes  are  higher. 

Oil  pipelines  are  built  and  operated  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  America's  oil  companies  in  their  eflbrls  to 
bring  you  the  finest  oil  products  at  the  world's  lowest  prices. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  West  50th  Street,  i^ew  York  20,  iM.  Y. 
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with  hotels,  transportation,  sightseeing, 
all  included  at  one  low  price! 


EVERGREEN  CIRCLE 

Three  days  of  high  adventure 
around  Puget  Sound,  Vancouver, 
Victoria-by  bus  and  boat;  2 
nights'  hotel.  For  example : 

From  CHICAGO  

From  LOS  ANGELES    .    .    •  63.20 

From  DALLAS  98.75 

From  SALT  LAKE  CITY  .  .  66.95 
U.  S.  Tax  extra.  Prices  subiect  to  change. 


•  NEW  ENGLAND* 

'    Fieht  delightful  days  exploring 
SStit  NewEnglandbeauty  spots 

and  historic  shrines;  7  nights  ho- 
tel. For  example : 
From  PHILADELPHIA  .  .  •  $69.30 
From  CLEVELAND  .  .  •  •  87.05 
From  RICHMOND  .  •  •  ■  '^''^ 
From  TAMPA  l^'^''^'  C\. 

u.  s 


Tox  extro.  Prices  subiect  to  chonge. 
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write  for  details  on  others,  too-. 

Moil  -o  Greyhound  Information  Center 
71  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1.  1"..  tor  tree 
foldec  on  Vacation  Tours. 
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The  T-  C.  Story 
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core  of  maybe  half  a  dozen  reall>-  top- 
flight men  spend  all  their  waking  hours 
—and  maybe  some  of  their  dreams  too, 
judging  by  the  results— thinking  about 
and  producing  what  they  call  Big  Ideas. 
To  the  outsider,  this  is  awesome  stuff. 
He  doesn't  get  Big  Ideas.  Or  if  he  does, 
he  feels  that  a  Big  Idea  project  like  the 
one  at  TC  is  out  of  his  league.  Until 
his  kid  comes  home  from  school  some 
day  talking  freedom  out  of  one  side 
of  his  mouth  and  some  strange  contra- 
dictions out  of  the  other.  Then  he  be- 
gins to  \\  ()nder. 

AVcll  he  may.  For,  unfortunately,  just 
what  these  Big  Ideas  it  whoops  up  are, 
Teachers  College  is  unusually  well  pre- 
pared not  to  sa>\  It  isn't  just  being 
stupid,  either.  Nor  is  there  any  con- 


(From  jl/fl.y,  I'JM  A.L.M.) 


scions  wish  to  deceive.  TC,  one  gathers, 
si'//! ply  does  not  know! 

If  it  does,  it  is  refusing  to  tell  for  what 
it  considers  a  very  good  reason.  Stu- 
dents should  be  left  to  think  out  the 
truth  for  themselves,  not  have  it  handed 
to  them  on  a  platter. 

On  this  point  old  William  Heard 
Kilpartick,  still  active  and  extremely 
influential  in  retirement,  recently  reiter- 
ated his  considered  views.  As  an  edu- 
cational pragmatist  ('/f  it  works,  ifs 
'■iood),  Kilpatrick  has  been  damned 
more  roundly  than  even  his  contcm- 
porar\',  the  late  John  Dewey.  Here's 
why. 

A  teacher,  Kilpatrick  said,  has  no 
right  to  give  a  class  any  more  help  than 
to  present  them  with  what  he  calls  "live 
options,"  or  ways  of  doing  things.  He 
must  not  put  the  finger  on  any  one 
"option"  as  the  best,  or  even  better  than 
the  others.  If  the  teacher  happens  hhn- 
self  to  favor  one  "option"  over  all 
others,  he  mu.st  make  it  cry'stal  clear 
that  that  is  only  his  opinion  —  and  as 
such,  despite  his  presumed  experience 
and  more  mature  judgment,  of  no  more 
value  than  anybody  else's. 

Many  people  think  that,  with  a  world 
conflict  raging  for  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  this  is  false  and  dangerous 


humility.  Others  see  in  it  —  if  it's  fol- 
lowed widely  —  the  complete  break- 
down of  the  teaching  profession,  and 
ultimately  of  the  schools.  There  is  one 
nub  of  the  problem.  This  brand  of 
thinking  has  been  for  many  years  —  and 
still  is  today  —  standard  practice  in  all 
TC  classes.  The  question  being  wor- 
riedly asked  is:  Where  may  it  not  be 
going  from  there? 

Traditionalists,  with  some  reason, 
shudder  at  the  thought  that  such  meth- 
ods can  easily  be  copied.  It  is  one  thing 
to  use  them  \\  ith  mature  TC  classes, 
quite  another  to  adapt  them  to  some 
young  public  grammar  school  group. 
Conceivably  the  children  might  be 
offered  the  "live  options"  of  democ- 
racy, monarchy  or  dictatorship  to 
choose  among— with  no  indication  that 
any  one  of  the  three  has  merit  over  the 
others.  Or  if  teacher  does  indorse  our 
form  of  government,  what  happens 
when  she  makes  it  clear  that  that's  only 
her  opinion?  What  can  be  stimulating 
for  adults  may  wreak  chaos  with  chil- 
dren. 

These  things  apart,  there  is  something 
else  about  these  Big  Ideas  that  annoj  s, 
when  it  doesn't  \\  orry,  less  enthusiastic 
thinkers  than  TC's  "hard  core."  That 
is  their  genial  unwillingness  to  admit 
that  an>'body  is  ever  going  to  capture 
one  of  these  Big  Ideas  and  hold  it  fast 
for  the  benefit  of  this  nation  and  the 
world,  which  now  looks  to  us  for  lead- 
ership. The  reason  for  this  peculiar  at- 
titude is  simple  —  and  serious. 

TC's  basic  tenet- the  nearest  it  comes 
in  its  o\\  n  practice  to  accentuating  the 
positive  and  o\\  ning  up  to  a  philosoph>' 
—is  that  there  arc  no  absolutes.  There 
is  only  growth. 

This  business  of  "growth"  has  be- 
come an  obsession  at  TC.  There  seems 
to  be  no  accompanying  uneasiness  at 
the  thought  that  growth  \\  ithout  limit 
or  direction  is  exactly  what  cancer  is: 
a  dcstro\  er  of  \\  hat  it  grows  in.  More 
than  one  critic  of  TC  sees  as  sympto- 
matic of  this  cancer  TC's  current  em- 
phasis on  Citizenship  Education  Proj- 
ects while  at  the  same  time  its  internal 
practices  deny  the  existence  of  values 
on  w  hich  citizenship  must  depend. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  these 
values.  The  average  man  understands 
them  quite  well.  They  arc  \\  hat  makes 
him  lo\  e  his  wife  and  kids,  believe  in 
and  worship  his  God.  Thc>'  prompt 
him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  people  to 
whom  he's  gi\  en  the  job  of  running  his 
countr>'.  When,  as  happens,  these  elec- 
ted representatives  foul  up,  the  values 
he  has  lived  by  strengthen  him  to  go 
out  and  die  for  that  country. 

In  a  world  w  here  it  has  become  stead- 
ily more  important  for  men  to  know 


where  tlK>-  stand  on  great  issues, 
Teachers  College,  beyond  all  doubt  the 
most  influential  exporter  of  American 
ideas,  as  \\  ell  as  biggest  shaper  of  young 
American  minds  at  home,  can  pretty 
fairh'  be  said  to  entertain  no  positive 
philosophy  at  all.  Instead,  its  officials 
and  faculty  share  this  aggregate  view- 
point: largely  liberal-Democrat,  Fair 
Dealish  in  politics;  agnostic  in  religion; 
in  favor  of  public  education  onl)',  cer- 
tainly non-sectarian  education;  anti- 
dogmatic  in  the  extreme;  friendly  to 
e\  cry  new  idea;  \\  illing  to  try  an\  thing 
once,  but  harping  on  no  one  string. 

In  line  with  this,  some  profs  tlicie 
have  gone  quite  far  down  the  Marxian 
road.  Others,  less  publicized,  have  been 
surprisingly  reactionary.  More  than  one 
wry  commentator  has  said  that  any 
kind  of  intellectual  delicatessen  you 
w  ant  is  either  in  stock  or  on  order  at 
TC.  But  in  1939  as  many  of  its  faculty 
as  are  ever  likeh'  to  agree  on  an\  thing 
affixed  their  signatures  to  a  public  dec- 
laration of  faith  embod\  ing  most  of  the 
aggregate  viewpoint  above. 

This  is  small  comfort  for  those  wiio 
fear  that  the  TC  intiuencc  in  our  public 
schools  is  leading  to  the  end  —  planned 
or  not— of  changing  the  complexion  of 
our  econonn*.  But  that  TC  w  ould  de- 
liberately hand  us  over  to  the  reds 
seems  a  far-fetched  idea,  if  its  re-empha- 
sis of  American  ideals  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  having  an\'  meaning  at  all. 

It  is  rather  the  "live  option"  policy 
in  TC's  own  courses  that  is  a  cause  for 
concern.  Such  a  negative  approach, 
man)-  people  fear,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  the  sure,  swift  steam- 
roller of  Sovieti/.ed  thinking.  Fuzzy 
mental  processes  cannot  normally  cope 
w  ith  clear,  confident  opposition.  A  man 
without  convictions  can  hardly  hope 
to  keep  his  footing  in  the  riptides  of 
world  conflict,  w  hich  are  today  not  just 
political  and  economic,  but  spiritual. 

This  is  w  hy  the  reds  would  gladh' 
sw  ap  a  hundred  of  their  seduced  intel- 
lectuals—w  ho  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
hold  e\  en  red  doctrines  firmly— for  one 
w  orker  w  ho  is  sold  on  the  communist 
mission.  This  is  also  w  hy  the  worker 
is  not  being  sold:  he  has  values  to  live 
b\-  that  the  TC-typc  intellectual  has  not. 

But  w  hat  is  bothering  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans more  than  direct  or  indirect  sub- 
version at  home  is  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
canism that  TC  emissaries  are  selling 
abroad  in  the  wake  of  our  dollars  and 
arms.  For  there  can  be  no  question  that 
TC  wields  considerable  intiuencc  in 
every  land  even  remoteh  involved  in 
the  \A'cst's  defense  perimeter  buildup. 
TC  alumni  are  powers  throughout 
Western  Germany  and  hold  ministerial 
and  administrative  posts  everywhere. 

They  are  people  who  left  home  for 
New  York  to  get  the  magic  touch  that 
Teachers  College  imparts,  and  then  re- 


WHAT  IS  THE  TRANSISTOR?  It  is  a  tinv  electronic  device  that  can  do  amazing  things  for  you 
ty  amplifying  electric  signals.  It  requires  only  a  fraction  of  the  power  of  a  \'acuum  tube. 
It  w  ill  be  low  in  cost  ^md  last  manv  times  longer.  Three  types  of  Traiisistors  are  shown  above. 


TMts  the  LITTLE  GIANT 
with  the  Big  Future 

The  7VoM.sf.sf or— invented  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories— opens  new 
doors  to  far-reaching  improvements  in  telephone  service  and  in  other  fields 

Many  important  inventions  for 
communications  have  come  from 
the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
Seldom,  howexer,  has  there  been 
a  new  discovery  with  the  exciting 
promise  of  the  Transistor. 

I  his  tiny  device  can  amplify 
electric  signals  a  hundred  thousand 
times.  It  can  do  many  things  that 
\acuum  tubes  can  do  and  many 
more  besides.  It  is  something  en- 
tirely new,  and  works  on  entirely 
new  principles. 

Because  it  is  so  small  and  rugged, 
and  takes  so  little  power,  it  can  be 
used  in  ways  and  places  beyond 
reach  of  a  \'acuum  tube. 

ln\  ented  at  the  Bell  Laboratories 
to  amplify  your  telephone  voice,  the 
Transistor  is  opening  new  doors 
of  opportunity  in  other  fields. 

BELL  TE 
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1  he  Bell  System  has  licensed 
thirty-eight  other  companies  to 
make  and  sell  transistors  under  its 
patents.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
our  established  policy  of  making 
our  inventions  available  to  others 
on  reasonable  tenns. 

These  companies  include  makers 
of  advanced  equipment  for  defense, 
as  well  as  radios,  tele\'ision  sets, 
hearing  aids,  and  a  wide  range  of 
electronic  apparatus. 

The  Transistor  is  already  be- 
ing used  in  the  new  electronic 
equipment  which  enables  telephone 
users  to  dial  Long  Distance  calls 
from  coast  to  coast. 

It  is  another  example  of  the 
value  of  Bell  System  research  in 
bringing  you  more  and  better  tele- 
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YOU  CAN  GET 


FROM  TIRED  EYES 


Why  undergo  the  an- 
noyance of  the  feeling  of  tired 
eyes?  In  seconds,  Murine  wakes 
up  your  eyes.  Its  seven  tested 
ingredients  cleanse  and  soothe 
the  delicate  tissues  beneath  the 
lids  as  gently  as  a  tear.  Just  two 
drops  in  each  eye  seem  to  float 
away  the  sensation  of  fatigue. 
Murine  makes  your 
eyes  feel  good. 
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turned  home  to  w  atch  it  work  w  onders 
in  their  ow  n  careers.  That  these  careers 
inevitably  become  identified  with  the 
destinies  of  nations,  and  now  perhaps 
of  the  world  itself,  seems  part  of  the  TC 
package. 

Religion  is  also  a  factor  in  the  efFec- 
ti\c,  as  distinguished  from  the  balh- 
hooed,  patriotism  of  TC.  For  in  a  sense, 
despite  the  presence  on  its  staff  of  a 
Catholic,  a  Jewish  and  a  Protestant 
Student  Counselor,  the  place  is  undeni- 
ably irreligious.  It  tries  to  be  a  body 
of  scientists  of  education,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  George  Washington  and 
others  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject, 
it  considers  God  and  religion  to  be  out- 
side its  sphere  of  responsibility. 

Not  the  least  of  the  paradoxes  at  TC 
is  the  active  presence,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
of  large  numbers  of  ministers,  nuns, 
priests  and  rabbis  in  all  its  classes.  Tiie>' 
seldom  take  advantage  of  the  standard 
TC  procedure  of  challenging  a  profes- 
sor, even  on  religious  matters.  The\' 
evidently  feel  satisfied  to  get  the  good 


things  TC  has  to  offer  and  let  the  rest 
go  whistle. 

Others,  mostly  those  w  ho  have  been 
cold-water-shocked  into  thinking  about 
all  this  for  the  first  time,  arc  not  con- 
tent to  let  anything  go  whistle.  They 
w  ill  not  be  content  until  TC  at  least 
acknow  ledges  that  a  lot  of  alien  real  es- 
tate has  been  dyed  red  w  ith  American 
blood  because  of  certain  enduring  be- 
liefs held  by  most  Americans.  They 
want  tliose  beliefs  taught  and  clearly 
identified  as  the  "option"— not  just  in 
the  public  schools,  not  just  on  foreign 
missions— but  right  there  at  the  source: 
TC  itself,  as  long  as  TC  trains  teachers 
for  American  schools. 

All  well  and  good  for  Dr.  Cicorge  S. 
Counts,  disillusioned  Russophilc  and 
stellar  TC  faculty  member  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century',  to  say,  "A  free  society'  will 
always  win  out  in  the  long  run,  though 
tile  run  may  be  quite  long." 

Why  not  shorten  the  run— and  secure 
the  w  in— w  hilc  there's  time  to  do  both? 

THE  EXO 


The  Reel  Program  Of  The  Soviet  Bosses 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 


world's  people  believe  it  today.  They 
have  seen  it  on  the  screen.  Too,  it  fits 
into  the  patterns  highlighted  for  them 
by  Soviet  agitators  in  the  radio,  press 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  Near  East,  in 
Egypt  and  Iran,  there  are  countless 
millions  who  have  been  disaffected  by 
these  plausibly  presented  lies. 

Secret  Mission  was  released  in  \950 
hy  the  Moscow  Film  Studios.  It  has 
been  publicly  shown  throughout  the 
world  —  but,  significantly,  not  as  yet  in 
the  United  States  or  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  too  outrageous  a  lie  to  be 
stomached  in  the  W^estern  AVorld,  even 
by  our  most  unabashed  pinks.  But  it  was 
proudly  shown  at  a  film  festival  in  Cey- 
lon. It  had  general  release  in  Helsinki, 
and  in  bt)tli  the  Russian  and  British 
/.ones  in  Austria;  it  was  widely  show  n 
in  Eastern  Ciermany,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Balkans  and  North  Africa.  And  not 
for  fun.  I  saw  Meeting  On  The  Elbe  and 
Secret  Mission  at  one  of  their  many 
screenings  on  the  Continent.  Their 
function  was  obviously  not  merely  to 
entertain.  One  could  see  that  by  watch- 
ing tiie  audience  —  some  were  tcnsch' 
interested,  a  few  scoffed,  but  almost 
all  were  nervous.  The  strategic  objec- 
tive of  such  films  is  to  cast  heavy 
doubt  on  the  motives  of  the  United 
States,  its  capitalistic  democracy,  and, 
ultimately,  on  the  United  Nations  as 
the  bulwark  of  fact  and  international 
law. 

The  Politburo  accurately  assessed  our 
political  weakness  in  1945.  We  were 
letting  the  fruits  of  victory  slip  away 
in  our  preoccupation  with  seeing  jus- 
tice done.  But  to  the  Soviet,  the  "jus- 
tice" of  Nuremberg  was  merely  the 


misdirection  of  a  magician  to  hide  the 
sacking  of  Europe.  They  knew  if  they 
moved  swiftly  they  could  seize  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  newest  war  of  conquest 
by  words  and  lies. 

They  recognized  that  the  spoken— and 
even  the  written— word  is  all  too  fre- 
quently somewhat  abstract.  It  is  not  an 
experience  in  itself,  as  that  which  is 
seen  becomes  experience  and  can  never 
again  be  divorced  from  the  individual. 
What  you  have  seen  with  yoiu-  own 
eyes  becomes  a  part  of  you,  and  an  al- 
most sure  knowledge.  The  Soviet 
propaganda  film  is  a  cunningly  con- 
trived image  of  what  they  wish  tiie 
people  of  the  world  to  believe.  To  be- 
guile them,  the  Russians  deliberateh' 
shoot  some  of  their  more  vicious  film 
lies  in  an  inferior  key  of  photography 
to  make  them  appear  to  be  clips  from 
actual  newsreels  and  not  contri\  cd,  or 
staged  shots.  This  psychologically  con- 
vincing technique  brings  thousands  to 
accept  what  they  have  seen  on  the 
screen  as  a  personal  participation  in 
history. 

When,  in  Secret  Mission,  w  e  see  the 
rapacious  United  States  "Senator"  in- 
volved in  a  ruthless  exploitation  of  na- 
tions and  peoples,  he  appears  to  the  au- 
dience to  have  been  defeated  in  his  fell 
design  only  by  time  and  superior  So- 
viet espionage.  To  a  world  audience 
such  preposterous  scheming  by  a  promi- 
nent U.  S.  statesman  is  not  incredible. 
All  too  often  this  same  world  audience 
has  seen  our  venal  side  in  our  own 
widely  heralded  and  sensational  pic- 
tures of  politics  and  crime.  It  is  part  of 
our  way  of  life  to  debunk.  But  few,  if 
any,  of  the  rest  of  the  world  really  un- 
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derstand  this  form  of  intellectual 
niasochisni  which  plays  into  cunning 
Soviet  hands. 

The  "Senator,"  at  the  end  of  his  ri- 
liiculous  Secret  Mission,  must  flee  Ber- 
lin lest  the  plot,  aborted  by  Soviet  In- 
telligence, destroy  him  and  expose  the 
United  States  in  its  treachery.  The 
panicky  "Senator"  packs  a  Bible,  an 
enema  bag  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  The 
significance  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
those  articles  is  quite  deliberate.  That 
is  Soviet  subtlety. 

Harvey,  the  "Senator's  Intelligence 
chief,"  is  of  deeper  d\  e.  He  packs  his 


"How's  the  family,  Jot?  Yeah?  That's  good. 
And  the  Missus?  Good  .  .  .  see  any  of  the 
boys  lately?  Naw,  I  haven't  had  much  time 
.  .  .  sa-a-ay,  Joe  —  do  you  happen  to  know 
when  Lincoln  made  his  Gettysburg 
Address?" 

AMERICAN   LEGION  .MAtiAZINE 


briefcase  w  ith  a  Hst  of  the  entire  nazi 
espionage  and  sabotage  apparatus 
throughout  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe  purchased  from  Bormann  and 
Himmler  —  the  price  being  cash  and 
their  secret,  postwar  freedom. 

We  see  on  the  screen,  diabolical  in 
their  cleverly  contrived  makeup,  the 
supposed  leaders  of  the  nazi  espionage 
network,  including  an  excellent,  and 
all-too-convincing  impersonation  of 
Cardinal  Vlindszenty.  One  by  one,  Ran- 
kovics,  Alindszenty,  and  the  others  who 
subsequently,  and  actually,  stood  out 
against  communist  absorption  receive 
what  appears  to  be  their  final  nazi  pay 
from  von  Schellenbcrg  in  Berlin.  All 
future  orders  concerning  espionage 
upon,  and  sabotage  of,  the  "Peoples' 
Democracies"  are  to  be  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  Secret  Services. 

The  Soviet  fear  of  the  United  States 
is  only  surpassed  by  its  hate  of  all  reli- 
gions—the fortuitous  phrase  in  this  case 
being,  "as  the  devil  hates  holy  water." 
( Continued  on  page  S3 ) 


Advert  igement 


From  where  I  sit 
/'y  Joe  Marsh 


"Biff"  Falls  for  His  Own  Story 

Biff  Morgan's  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter Rusty  is  quite  a  night  owl.  Stays 
awake  way  past  her  bedtime. 

Every  night  Mrs.  Morgan  com- 
plained about  how  hard  it  was  to  get 
Rusty  to  go  to  sleep.  Finally  Biff 
decided  to  handle  the  situation.  "Any- 
one can  get  a  kid  to  sleep — takes  a 
little  patience!  Here,  hand  me  her 
storybook." 

He  grabs  the  book  and  goes  stomp- 
ing into  Rusty's  room.  About  an  hour 
later  Rusty  comes  padding  out  in 
pajamas  and  hands  her  mother  the 
book.  "Read  it  quietly,"  she  whispers, 
"so  we  don't  wake  Daddy." 

From  where  I  sit,  Biff  won't  be  half 
so  quick  to  be  a  "child-care  specialist" 
the  next  time.  If  we  could  just  resist 
being  such  "know  it  alls,"  our  neigh- 
bors would  be  much  better  off.  Take 
those  who  would  deny  me  a  glass  of 
beer  with  my  supper — well,  I  might 
not  care  for  the  buttermilk  they  like. 
We  all  ought  to  realize  that  we  all 
have  different  abilities  and  different 
preferences,  too. 
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The  195}  editions  of  these 
two  favorite  annuals  are 
now  ready  at  your  dealers. 
Get  your  copies  from  him 
or  write  direct  enclosing 
5c  in  coin  for  Famous 
Slugger  Year  Book  and 
10c  for  Official  Softball 
Rules.  Hillerich  &  Bradsby 
Co.,  Louisville  2,  Ky.. 
Dept.  L-21. 


FREE 


Latest  40  page  3  cc.lo< 
economy  priced,  illus- 
trated Binocular  Cata- 
log plus  Interesting 
Binocular  Facts.  Over 
75  models  from  3  con- 
tinents. Binoculars. 
Telescopes,  spotting 
and  rifle  scopt- 
S14.tt5  —  «;^7u.(M. 
Rush  name  for  Fl:t>. 
f "  a  t  a  I  o  E  .  U  N  I  T  E  < 
BINOCULARCO.,Dept- 
A-633.  9043  S.  West- 
ern Ave.,  ChicagOr  20. 


with 


A  Lift  Without  a  Letdown 

Before  Fatigue  "creeps  up"  on  you 
take  a  NoDoz  Awakener.  Helps  you 
become  your  normal,  alert  self  in 
minutes.  Keep  a  package  handy  in 
your  car  ...  in  >our  desk  ...  at  home. 
At  vour  druggist. 

USED  AND  APPROVED  BY 
MILLIONS  SINCE  1933 


vON  THE  HIGHWAY 
VON  THE  JOB 


V  AFTER  HOURS 


/  AWnKiMERS 

Economy  Siie  j ^^^/g^^g^HKmag^g^^^^mmm 

Iharmless  as  coffee 
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(Coiitiiiiicd  from  pnge  4} 
anyrhiiig  except  in>  artillery  battalion  and 
our  supporting  units,  but  it  seems  that  were 
w  c  short  all  the  other  units  \\  ould  also  be 
short.  Let  us  thank  the  general  for  his 
bra\  ery  and  integrity  in  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth. 

Name  Withheld 

Miiidcii,  La. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  MOM? 

Sir:  Thousands  of  you  senicemcn  and 
ser\  icew omen  w  ho  \\  ere  so  well  treated 
w  hile  in  San  Diego  at  the  home  of  .Mom 
Beardsley  could  now  show  your  appreci- 
ation by  writing  to  her.  Next  month  this 
gracious  lady  goes  into  the  hospital  for  a 
serious  eye  operation.  She  needs  all  the 
help  she  can  get.  Just  remember  how  she 
\\  orkcd  to  sa\  e  her  points  so  that  we  people 
might  be  in  lier  home  and  get  those  good 
meals  and  home  conditions  in  a  home  awa>- 
from  home.  Let  her  hear  from  >-ou.  Her 
new  address  is  Grace  Bcardslc>-.  3312  Dale 
Sr.,  San  Diego. 

Sherill  Smith 

Bhu-ki:-fll,  Okla. 

NO  CHAPLIN  FAN 

Sir:  Having  fuughc  for  the  right  to  think 
as  he  pleases.  Jonatiian  H.  .Mc.Murray,  w  ho 
wrote  about  Chaplin  in  your  April  issue, 
should  now  devote  some  time  to  the  proc- 
ess of  thinking.  Charlie  Chaplin,  b\  his 
ciuestionable  ability  as  a  slapstick  comedian, 
has  amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  .Married 
a  few  young  girls  and  allegedh  enioyed 
other  favors.  Chaplin  neitlier  appreciated, 
nor  w  as  grateful  to,  the  people  or  country 
that  made  this  possible.  Jonathan  ma\-  have 
to  do  some  e.\tensi\  e  traveling  to  see  the 
latest  Chaplin  epic.  The  public  is  about  fed 
up  with  the  stench  of  Cliaplin  and  his  pic- 
tures. 

Lowell  W.  Johnson 

AlhiT//jl>m,  Calif. 

BUT  IS  IT  ART? 

Sir:  In  re  one  of  yc>ur  corresjxmdtnts  in 
Sound  Off.'  in  support  of  Charlie  Chaplin's 
pictures,  would  like  to  add  tiiat  America 
is  too  big  to  hold  a  person's  personal  opin- 
ions against  his  art.  Some  of  the  w  t)rld's 
great  artists  have  been  shady  characters, 
even  revolutionists  against  their  ow  n  coun- 
try. 

E.  Barne) 

Haiifovd.  Calif. 

T  There  are  some  wlio  maintain  that  Chap- 
Ini's  opus  Limelight  misses  being  art  by  a 
lew  million  miles.  As  tor  Mr.  Barnes's  sec- 
ond point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  world's  worst  tramps  and  scoinidrels 
have  worked  at  being  artists.  Editors 

PROSE 

Sir:  .My  beef  is  onl.v  that  >  our  mag  not 
mine,  secmingh",  nor  anyone's  regardless 
of  Legion  activity,  long  membership— ex- 
cept your  little  gang  of  cutthroats,  has  the 
rotten  guts  to  print  in  this  paper,  that  this 
so  and  so's  name  now  seems  to  have  joined 
with  Judge  Medina— Judge  Irving  J.  Kauf- 
man—and Edgar  J.  Hoover.  This  mistaken 
crack  by  you  is  brutal  .  .  .  were  \"ou  to 
invite  criticism,  if  they  would  take  time 


to  give  it  —  from  the  three  honorable 
A-number  One  patriotic  citizens  (just 
typed,)  I  fear  you  would  receive  a  proper 
shock.  Medina— Kaufman— Hoover  and  so 
n  so,  mammy,  w  e  sure  got  em  this  time  .  .  . 
Wake  up  —  editors-so  called  —  get  your 
plastered  schnozzle  down  to  earth  —  smell 
and  listen  —  w  ere  it  not  for  the  good  work 
that  Our  dames  and  kids  and  gals  and  we 
trj-  to  do  to  correct-Minimi/.e  and  shut  off 
news  of  your  rotten  propaganda,  Our 
membership  would  be  about  as  low  as  your 
past  record.  j„^^t  Gittleman 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 

T  We're  not  sure  '»vhat  mort  is  Sore  about. 

Editors 

RING  OUT 

Sir:  1  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  The  American  Legion  for  their 
outdoor  poster  display  reminding  people  to 
attend  church  on  Sunday.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  \  ou  could  go  a  step  further  to  stimu- 
late Christian  living  and  that  is,  to  put  into 
practice  the  ringing  of  church  bells  every 
Sunday  morning.  It  is  better  to  hear  church 
cliimes  than  to  be  aroused  by  fire  sirens, 
and  if  more  people  would  put  their  trust 
in  God  they  w  ouldn't  have  to  wony  about 
war  threats.  Do  you  think  this  wonderful 
Cliristian  practice  could  be  renewed? 

Helen  M.  Rant 
Qtieens  Village,  N.  Y. 

NOTE  OF  THANKS 

Sir:  I  know  >  ou  arc  my  friends  for  send- 
ing me  the  Braille  edition  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  and  1  appreciate  your 
kindness  as  1  am  totalh'  blind,  almost  totally 
deaf  and  li\  e  alone.  You  will  understand 
that  Braille  reading  occupies  most  of  my 
time.  1  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
the  magazine  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
next  issue.  I  read  ever>-  word  of  it.  I  en- 
io>  ed  the  story  about  the  Japanese  bo>" 
Sato  and  the  article  about  the  first  tanks. 
1  have  bought  se\  eral  articles  mentioned  in 
Products  Parade.  It  was  honest  merchan- 
dise and  1  got  Cjuick  service. 

Everett  McCaullcy 
Schenectady,  N.  V. 

T  It  is  the  policy  of  The  American  Legion 
to  send  without  tost  copies  of  The  Ameri- 
ttni  Legion  MagwJtie  transcribed  into 
Braille  to  blind  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World  ^Var  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict. 

Editors 

WORDS  FROM  A  SERGEANT 

Sir:  1  am  a  sergeant  of  ten  years'  scnice. 
1  would  like  to  express  my  views  on  the 
Korean  situation.  Everyone  is  saying  if 
we  should  push  on  up  to  the  iManchurian 
border  it  might  start  war  with  Russia.  In 
my  estimation  Russia  is  not  ready  for  a 
war  and  when  she  is  read>'  she  will  pull  a 
sneak  raid  that  w  ill  make  the  Japanese  raid 
on  Pearl  Harbor  look  like  the  Boston  Tea 
Pait)-.  ;My  idea  w  ould  be  to  get  in  and  get 
it  over  with.  It  burned  nie  up  to  visit  a 
hospital  here  in  Japan  and  see  some  of  m>- 
buddies  in  the  condition  they  are  in.  That 
goes  for  all  United  Nations  troops.  The>' 
speak  different  languages  but  we  all  want 
freedom.  Elwood  C.  Hoyer 

c/o  P.M.,  San  Francisco 


(Coutiiiiied  fro//!  pjge  51) 
A  Russian  \\  riter,  S.  Kovalev,  states  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Bolshevik,  the  theoreti- 
cal organ  of  the  party,  that  the  Soviet 
"tolerates  religion  because  it  has  found 
tliat  prohibition  of  religion  does  not 
weaken,  but  strengthens,  religiosity 
among  backward  people." 

Thus,  not  only  for  external  propa- 
ganda, but  also  for  internal  consump- 
tion, the  Russian  movie-maker  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  insert  a  scene, 
or  just  a  touch  here  and  there,  against 
religion  as  a  w  hole  and,  especialh',  the 
United  States'  alleged  exploitation  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  a  chain  for  the 
further  enslavement  of  labor. 

In  films,  people  with  any  religious 
mark  are  played  as  fools  or  villains.  A 
scheming,  murdering  German  muni- 
tions-maker smirks  while  telling  his 
beads  and  planning  World  War  III  in 
the  Krupp  villa  with  our  ruthless 
"Senator  Cooper";  a  drunken  American 
soldier  staggers  out  from  behind  a  holy 
statue  buttoning  his  trousers— these  are 
all  part  of  the  steady  pressure  to  which 
the  targets  of  Soviet  psychological  war- 
fare are  subjected. 

Among  the  scores  of  films  which 
have  come  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
scarcely  has  there  been  an  American  or 
Britisher  who  was  portrayed  as  alto- 
gether sober.  Even  if  he  was  sober,  he 
had  a  bottle  handy,  usually  down-stage 
center. 

Incidentally,  the  Soviet  producers 
seem  to  have  only  one  bottle  of  Ameri- 
can whiskey,  and  it  constantly  reap- 
pears in  film  after  film.  It  is  a  fifth  of 
Sunnybrook  which  has  co-starred  with 
nearly  every  villain  of  distinction.  Even 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  is  known  to  prefer 
a  spot  of  ancient  brandy  to  any  other 
periodic  tipple,  guzzles  copiously  in  a 
recent  Soviet  film  from  Mr.  Sunny- 
brook's  best. 

During  the  course  of  the  film  Meeting 
On  The  Elbe,  the  American  Army  was 
ingloriously  blotto  from  beginning  to 
end.  One  young  Russky  bit  player  who 
must  be  in  training  for  a  cross-channel 
swim,  plays  the  part  of  an  American 
private.  This  eager  >'oung  beaver  sim- 
ply couldn't  wait  to  greet  his  Soviet 
saviors  in  the  normal  way.  You  see, 
the  film  asserts,  it  was  really  the  Rus- 
sians who  had  won  the  war  for  the 
United  States  and  this  GI,  as  a  private- 
soldier  -  from  -  the  -  people,  instinctively 
knew  it  despite  the  lies  he  had  been 
told  by  his  officers  about  the  U.  S.  sup- 
plying everything  but  the  kitchen  sink 
to  Comrade  Stalin. 

Hundreds  of  plastered  American  sol- 
diers plunged  fully  dressed  into  the  Elbe 
to  swim  boisterously  across  that  river 
and  embrace  on  the  far  bank  the  smil- 
ing, dignified,  somewhat  aloof  heroes 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  trim  in  their  full- 
dress  uniforms.  A  truly  touching  scene! 


Outdates  Messy  Oils! 

New  Vitalis  Grooming 
Agent,  is  Greaseless! 


Indoors  or  out,  your  hair  stays  neat,  well-groomed  all  day  long — with  new,  finer  Vitalis. 

Keep  Vbur  Hair  Neat  All  Day 
THIS  NEW  GREASELESS  WAY! 


No  animal,  mineral  or  vegetable  oil  in 
new  Vitalis!  If,  like  most  men,  you  ob- 
ject to  over-oily  hair  tonics — here's  good 
news.  Now  you  can  keep  your  hair  in 
place  and  easy  to  manage  —  yet  avoid 
gummy  film  or  "oil-slick"  look. 

The  secret  is  a  completely  new  kind  of 
grooming  agent.  Called  "V-7,"  it  was  de- 
veloped in  the  laboratory  especially  to 
overcome  the  messiness  and  other  disad- 
vantages of  various  greasy  oils. 

That's  why  we  think  you'll  agree — new 
yitalis  with  "V-7"  gives  better-looking 
hair  than  any  other  hair  tonic.  Try  it ! 


Kills  dandruff  germs  on  con- 
tact—feels tingling  good! 

New  Vitalis  gives  you  a  combina- 
tion of  active  ingredients  found  in 
no  other  leading  tonic.  Massaged 
onto  scalp  with  the  '■60-Second 
Workout,"  it  feels  liiigliiig  good 
—  far  more  refreshing  than  thick, 
heavy  tonics!  And  laboratory  tests 
prove  it  kills  on  contact  germs 
many  doctors  associate  with  infec- 
tious dandruff  ...  (75  no  mere  oil 
or  cream  tonic  can. 
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GIANT  KIDDIE  PLAY  POOLS 

Hold  Up  to  8  Children  Comfortably 


PRIVATE  SWIMMING  POOI. 
ALL  THEIR  OWN  FOR  VOUll  J 
KIDS  TO  SPLASH  IN.  EndU 
fun  with  all  the  different  wa 
they  can  play  —  coolinE  cai 
free  frolic  in  the  water  plus 
e  added  joy  of  bouncing  on 
the  Lro.iii  air-cushioned  seat.  Made  of  extra-heavy.  ^cu^T- 
proof  Vinylite  plastic.  Electronically  sealed,  leak-proof 
seams.  Bright -gav  color  combination  with  life-like  marine 
scene  decorations.  38  gallon  water  capacity.  Easy  to  keep 
clean.  Rot  and  mildew  proof.  No  dangerous  sharp  comers. 
Deflates  to  small  package  for  easy  storage.  Built  to  last. 
Your  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed.  Free  main- 
tenance kit  given  with  each  pool. 

LARGER  SIZES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
54"  Dia.,  10"  Deep.  Over  14  ft.  around.  Holds  70  gal- 
lons. Nationally  advertised  at  S7.00.  Our  price  S4.95 
plus  50c  shipping  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage, 
68"  Dia.,  lO"  Deep.  Over  18  ft,  around.  Big  enough  for 
Mom  and  Dad  too.  Holds  150  gallons.  Nationally  adver- 
tised at  .'S16.00.  Our  prico:  $8.95  plus  50c  shipping  or 
C.O.D.   plus  postage. 

SO"  Dia..  12"  Deep.  Over  21  ft.  around.  Big  enough  for 
Mom  and  Dad  too.  Holds  250  gallons.  Nationallv  adver- 
tised at  S20.no.  Our  price:  $12.95  plus  50c  shipping  or 
C.O.D.    plus  postage. 

P.  J.  HILL  CO.,  Dept.  S-350 

933  BROAD  STREET.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


^-"TSBW**^!  and  Show  You  How  to  Make 
 )»  Up  to  $15.00  in  a  Day 

^  If/ 


\vi;l  I K 


v<  'HiB*-^  cats  brings  more  orders,  we  makt  

IBi^^JS**^  I  '  'I  t.,  Kft  your  own  clothes  without  Ic  cost.  No 
^■■T^.,    .    p,ri.         1-  „e.-,le<i.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Sf  NDNn  MiiNLV.  Ru.h  your  name,  address,  and  age-todnv ! 

PROGRESS  TAILORING  COMPANY,  Dept.  X-105 
SOO  SOUTH  THROOP  STREET  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 


^}!^ 

1  it  t  1  ..rkcdu  ith  l.MJbeau- 
tltul.  biK'-value  suit  and  overcoat 
fabrics*  lake  orders  from  friends, 
fellow  -  workers,  others,  for  fine 
qoallty,  made-to-measure  clothes. 
Pocket  biK  cash  profits  in  advance. 


Don't  Work  For  Peonufs! 
Earn  Up  To  $1000  a  MONTH  I 


Soil  X-TING  the  sensational  new  hand- 
size  Fire  Extinguisher.  Uses  miracle  wartime 
secret  tire-fighting  chemical.  Sells  for  only 
S3. 95.  Lifetime  guarantee.  Every  home  needs 
3  or  more.  Send  for  FREE  sales  kit  and  liberal 
profits  plan.  For  regular  size  X-TING  to  use  as 
demon'-.trator  send  only  $2.50.  Money  back  if 
desired.  The  GARY  LYNN  Co.  Dept.  E.  926  York 
Street.  Cincinnati   14.  Ohio. 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
ON  PAGE  63 
OF  THIS  ISSUE 


But  this  one  lead  caught  all  e\'es.  bucli 
virtuosity!  image  a  drunken  soldier  in 
full  pack  and  uniform,  complete  to 
combat  boots,  doing  the  Australian 
craw  1  with  a  fifth  of  whiskey  clutched 
in  each  hand!  And  not  only  that,  but 
he  could  still  bellow  joyously,  "Stalin! 
.  .  .  Hurrah!  .  .  .  Stalin!  .  .  .  Hurrah!" 
every  time  he  came  up  for  air. 

This,  truly,  is  the  kind  of  stout  heart 
that  made  the  West! 

Another  bit  player  in  the  same  pic- 
ture wanted  one  thing  only  out  of  life— 
a  Red  Star  from  the  garrison  cap  of  a 
real  soldier,  a  Russian  soldier.  He  got  it 
after  listening,  enraptured,  to  a  simple 
little  five-minute  dissertation  on  the  sol- 
diers' and  peasants'  paradise,  Soviet 
Russia. 

Realism  in  Soviet  films  is  what  they 
want  it  to  be.  In  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missariat, their  realism  consists  of  "the 
present  in  the  process  of  becoming  the 
future."  In  1924,  as  Stalin  initiated  a 
long  series  of  successive  agencies  for 
the  close  control  of  film  production  and 
distribution,  he  exhorted  the  Party  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

"The  cinema  is  not  only  a  vital 
agitprop  device  for  the  education 
and  political  indoctrination  of  the 
workers,  but  is  also  a  facile  channel 
through  which  to  reach  the  minds 
and  to  shape  the  desires  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  and  of  the 
world.  Cinemafication  (Ed:  —  full 
use  of  the  cinema)  of  agitprop 
ever\-where  is  inevitable.  The  task 
is  to  take  this  affair  into  your  hands, 
and  vigorously  carry  it  out  in  every 
area." 

Under  a  Special  Commission  of  the 
Agitprop  this  was  done. 

Today  the  Soviet  film  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  employing, 
toward  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Plan  in 


1950,  nearly  two  liundred  thousand 
people.  These  people  are  carefully 
trained  in  their  craft  and  indoctrinated 
politicalh'.  Writers,  directors,  produc- 
ers, artists  are  close  to  100  percent 
ideologically  fanatic,  and  impregnated 
to  the  e>  eballs  with  what  makes  Agit- 
prop run. 

A  Soviet  film  is  released  as  a  marks- 
man squeezes  off  a  bullet— methodically, 
carefully,  and  at  specific  targets. 

As  an  example  of  dela>'ing  a  regional 
release  to  attain  maximum  political 
effect,  consider  Fall  of  Berlin.  This  film 
was  released  in  Cairo  last  fall,  concur- 
rently \\  ith  a  diplomatic  showing  at  the 
USSR  Embassy.  The  Egyptian  release 
of  this  film  had  been  held  back  nearly 
two  years  after  production  was  com- 
pleted. When  the  time  was  ripe  it  was 
released  in  Cairo  so  that  it  would  in- 
flame and  directly  abet  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  British  troops  in  the  Suez 
and  joint  rule  in  the  Sudan.  The  pic- 
ture had  a  Hollywood-style  premiere 
in  downtown  Cairo,  complete  with  an 
anti-United  States  and  anti-British 
demonstration  which  was  all  very 
spontaneously  arranged  by  some  ex- 
ceptionally spontaneous  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Agitprop  who  just  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by. 

This  film  shows,  with  remarkable 
fidelit)'  to  appearance,  Roosevelt,  Stetti- 
nius  and  Admiral  Leahy  conferring 
with  Stalin,  IMolotov  and  Vishinsky  at 
Yalta.  These  American  leaders,  assisted 
by  Churchill  and  Eden,  have  been  sum- 
moned, no  less,  by  Stalin  to  answer,  al- 
most as  subordinates,  for  their  malicious 
and  mendacious  course  in  failing  to 
open  up  a  second  front.  The  picture 
again  demonstrates  clearly  the  Soviet  lie 
that  this  "omission"  was  deliberate,  that 
we  were,  in  fact,  supporting  Hitler  in 
his  war  against  Russia.  the  end 


"I  believe  Jeanne  said  this  's  only  tlic  second  time  they've  ever  opened  it  out.'' 
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New  Hampshire 
Legend 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


homemade  preserves.  The  former  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  Sherman 
Adams,  now  Assistant  to  President 
Eisenhower,  has  become  a  real  fan  of 
"Taste  of  the  Wild,"  the  trade  name 
for  the  jelhes  and  preserves  they  put 
up  and  sell. 

In  the  order  of  their  military  rank, 
the  girls  are  Donna  Niles,  who  went 
into  the  first  WAAC  officers'  class  in 
Des  Moines  in  1942.  On  graduation,  she 
was  assigned  to  Colonel  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby's  office  as  Director  of  Physical 
Fitness  for  all  the  women  in  the  Army. 
She  wrote  the  Field  Manual  for  Physi- 
cal Fitness,  went  overseas  in  1944  as 
publisher  and  editor  of  The  Overseas 
Woman,  a  publication  for  all  the 
women  in  the  European  theater,  civilian 
and  military.  She  was  decorated  with 
the  Bronze  Star  and  was  a  major  long 
before  she  came  out  of  the  Army  at  the 
age  of  32. 

She  hails  from  the  Midwest,  was 
graduated  from  St.  Olaf's  College  in 
Minnesota,  took  her  M.A.  at  Columbia 
and  was  teaching  and  working  for  her 
Ph.D.  at  Northwestern  University 
when  war  came. 

Katherine  White,  is  a  Alayflower  de- 
scendant who  can  trace  her  lineage 
straight  back  to  John  Alden.  She  grew 
up  and  went  to  school  in  Brockton, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Northfield  Seminary,  later  studying 
Physical  Education  in  Arnold  College 
in  New  Haven.  She  joined  up  in  May, 
1943,  and  served  all  over  the  eastern 
United  States  first  in  recruiting  and 
then  as  A4orale  and  Entertainment  Liai- 
son Officer  in  the  Special  Services.  Her 
next-to-last  hitch  of  duty  was  in  At- 
lantic City  at  the  Thomas  M.  England 
paraplegic  and  amputee  hospital.  Gini 
Nelson  was  her  1st  Sergeant. 

Gini  Nelson  was  26  when  she  left  her 
teaching  job  in  a  business  college  in 
Decatur,  Illinois,  to  volunteer.  She 
trained  in  an  Army  surgical  school  and 
in  the  Physical  Therapy  Technicians 
School.  Her  job  was  to  work  with  the 
paraplegics,  helping  them  retrain  their 
bodies  in  order  to  live  useful  lives  once 
more,  despite  their  war-won  handicaps. 

It  was  Katie  who,  after  the  trio  had 
established  themselves  in  their  hand- 
made home  on  a  mountain,  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  her  New  England 
great-grandmother's  recipes  for  a  mod- 
est cottage  industry  that  would  bring 
in  a  little  money.  That  was  early  in 
1949.  But  in  the  two  years  from  their 
triumphant  first  Christmas  in  their 
"shack  with  a  view,"  to  the  day  this  de- 
cision was  made,  the  going  was  really 
rough. 


Summec  stunnefs 


BEST  SHOE  FOR  YOt! 

Cast  off  the  line  men!  You're  free  as  the  breeze, 
smart  as  a  clipper  ship  with  City  Club  Trim 
Crafted  "Summer  Stunners"!  Along  with 
distinctive  style  you  get  built-in  quality 
at  a  most  considerate  price.  Step  aboard 
and  try  on  a  pair. 

For  the  last  word  in  real  foot 
iomfort  and  walking  ease,  see 
City  Club's  smart  new  line 
featuring  the  magic  Luxury 
Tred  insole. 

$895  ,,$1495 

a  lew  styles  slightly  higher 


Style  84243 


Besfk^nd-.b^rnone! 


Style  87886-2 


Distinctive  Shoes  for  Men 


Pdert,  Division  of  Inlernolional  Shoe  Company 
Si.  Louii.  MiHouri 
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Conditions       /,  //-At 


as  it  grooms! 


CONTAINS  LANOLIN!  Relieves  "shampoo- 
dry"  hdir  and  dry  scalp!  Keeps  your  hair 
in  place. ..lustrous  and  uell-groomed,  all  day! 


Fitch  Rose  Hair  Dressing  now  gives  this 
amazing  double-action  care  for  your  hair: 

1.  FITCH  keeps  wild,  dry  hair  sleekly 
groomed  all  day.' 

2.  FITCH  condilions  dry  scalp  as  you 
groom  your  hair.  Contains  lanolin. 

20,000,000  bottles  sold  every  year.  Get 
Fitch  Rose  Hair  Dressing  at  toilet-goods 
counters  everywhere. 

F I TC  H  -^W^^L 

ROSE  HAIR  DRESSING 
and  BRILLIANTINE 

Also  Famous  Fitch  Hair  Oil— 10< 


MONEY  for  XMAS 


Muki'  at  le.ial  $50  showing  beauti- 
ful, new  KLMIRA  Christmas  and       CHURCHES  and 
All-Oc*aslon  Greeting  Card  Assort-  nor»uiTATinut 
ments— Name  Imprinted  Christmas  OKtoAniiAiiUdj 

Cards.  Unbeatable  values.  Perfect 
hostess  gifts.  Christmas  wrappings, 
rersonalized  Stationery.  Many  items 
for  children.  FREK  SAMPLES. 
Catalog.  BONUS  PLAN.  NO  EX- 
PERIENCE NEEDED.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Display  ASSORTMENTS 
on  approval.  MAIL  COUPON. 

ELIVIIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO.,  ELMIRA  C-506,  N.  Y. 


"FREE"  Fund- 
Raising  Manual. 
Also  on  approval 
Member  Eihibil 
WRITE  OEn.  A-7 


CTIiriY  AT  HflMP  Legally  trained  men  win  higher  posi- 
OIUUl  HI  nUITI  t  tions  and  bigger  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now  than  ever  before. 


More  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money  Jiep  &"step.  Von 

can  train  at  home  during  spare  time.  Degree  of  LL.B.  We  furnish  all 
text  material,  including  14-volume  Law  Library.  Low  cost,  easy 
terms.  Get  oar  valaable  48-page  "  Law  Training  for  Leadership" 

end  •■Evidence"  books  FREE.  Send  NOW. 

LAAALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERS1TY.41 7  South  Dearborn  Street 

A  Correspondence  Institution,  Dept.  6361L.  Chicago  5.  III. 


"Was  a  nervous  wreck 
from  agonizing  pain 

until  i  found  Pazo!'' 

says  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Sari  Antonio,  Texas 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts 
to  relieve  pain,  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — lubricates  dry,  hard- 
ened parts — helps  prevent  cracking,  sore- 
ness— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  com- 
forting help.  Don't  suffer  needless  torture 
from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for  fast,  won- 
derful relief.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it. 
Suppository  form  —  also  tubes  with  per- 
forated pile  pipe  for  easy  application. 
*Paio  Oinlmenl  and  Supposiloiies  ® 


They  had  to  support  themselves  but 
their  education  and  training  had  fitted 
them  more  for  city  work  and  oppor- 
tunities than  for  the  country  Hviiig  they 
were  determined  to  have.  They  never 
once  thought  of  quitting,  though,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  be  self-rehant  and 
independent  in  their  own  way. 

That  first  winter  the  major  and  the 
captain  spent  studying  and  planning  and 
adapting  themselves  to  rugged,  pioneer 
living.  Katie  made  their  clothes  and 
Donna  concentrated  on  Audell's  four 
volumes  of  carpentry  and  all  the  stand- 
ard builder's  guides. 

x\s  one  of  their  first  spring  projects, 
the>'   started   digging   a   well.  They 

WALLY 


'Am  J  realli^  qoi'w^  4d  Si:  Lcm\6 
well ,  Tw  hikirt^  one  week  oF- 

\je^hon  ,  stucHnu  Sept"-  23rd  ! 
Future  VWkV  o«i" 


f  Louie,  louie 




f  "St.  Louie.  Louie'V-  he.  at-telnded  -tWE  t=irst  ttcioN 

CAWCuJ  IN  -sT  UXJii.lN  VW\,  AN»  HAS  ME.S/ER.  QUIT 
TAlKiNfc  ABOjr  IT  -        MlSSEP    A    COMV6N-nOJ  SINCE_) 
(From  June.  1935  A.L.M.) 

The  convention  dates  this  year  of  1953  are 
Aug.  30-Sept.  3.  Why  don't  you  plan  to  be 
there? 


couldn't  find  anyone  who  would  dyna- 
mite it  for  them,  so  Donna  did  it  her- 
self. Day  after  day,  doggedly,  she  low- 
ered herself  into  a  3-foot-wide  shaft, 
only  to  be  forced  up  regularly  by  the 
fumes  at  3  p.m.  for  a  sbc-hour  siege  of 
headache  and  vomiting,  real  dynamite 
sickness.  She  blew  six  or  eight  charges 
daily  in  an  effort  to  get  water.  At  a 
depth  of  24  feet  she  ran  out  of  dyna- 
mite just  about  the  time  she  exhausted 
her  patience.  Still  she  hadn't  found  the 
water  that  the  "water  witches"  had 
sworn  was  there. 

"All  \\e  had  was  the  most  expensive 
garbage  pit  in  the  state,"  Donna  said, 
grinning.  "Then  we  hired  another 
dowser  who  said,  sure,  there  was  water 
there,  but  it  was  down  40  feet  at  least. 
He  pointed  out  another  place  on  the 
property  where  he  said  positively  there 
was  water  at  only  10  feet.  We  were 
pretty  cynical  by  that  time  but  he  made 
us  an  offer.  Told  us  he'd  give  us  a  day's 
free  digging  if  he  was  proved  wrong. 
Well,  we  started  digging  again  and  sure 
enough,  we  got  water  at  10  feet,  three 
inches." 

That  summer  the  girls  got  the  foun- 
dation dug  and  laid  for  their  permanent 
house  as  well  as  a  cement  block  foun- 


dation for  the  barn.  They  cultivated  a 
big  garden,  bought  100  chicks,  a  cow, 
another  Irish  setter  and  two  pigs  and 
made  a  big  investment  of  |300  in  three 
karakul  sheep.  They  had  hopes  that  the 
sheep  \\  ould  multiply  and  eventually  be 
numerous  enough  to  clear  the  land  and 
furnish  enough  karakul  fur  skins  from 
three-da\  -old  lambs  each  year  to  >'ield 
a  nice  profit.  They  did  not  reckon  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  expensive  fencing 
for  the  sheep  nor  the  strong  pull  of  their 
own  feminine  natures  when  it  came  to 
butchering  the  baby  karakul  fur  pro- 
ducers. "We  looked  at  pictures  of  the 
lambs  in  a  breeder's  catalogue  and  de- 
cided w  e  couldn't  kill  them.  And  then 
before  we  got  too  far  with  that  project 
one  of  the  bucks  had  butted  Katie  once 
too  often  and  she  was  off  karakul  sheep 
raising.  Anyway,  the  matter  was  de- 
cided for  us.  Two  of  the  sheep  died  and 
we  gave  up  and  sold  the  other.  All  we 
got  out  of  that  deal  was  one  fine  wool 
blanket." 

That  summer,  too,  they  built  a  brick 
fireplace  and  chimney  in  the  shack  and 
prepared  to  spend  another  cramped 
winter.  Forehandedly,  they  put  up  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  renting  a  locker  in  town  for 
what  they  couldn't  cram  into  the  small 
deep  freezer  they  owned.  They  killed 
half  their  broilers  and  packaged  them. 
The  other  chickens,  incidentally,  pro- 
duced eggs  all  fall  and  winter  which 
the  girls  sold.  They  also  sold  half  their 
steer  and  one  pig.  They  ate  well  that 
winter. 

In  the  spring,  29-year-old  Sergeant 
Gini  Nelson,  Meighing  145  pounds 
(she's  a  trim,  pretty  129  today)  came 
up  for  a  short  vacation.  She  was  fed  up 
with  her  office  job  and  uncertain  of  her 
future.  Freedom  Acres  fixed  that.  She's 
still  there.  On  the  first  anniversary  of 
her  arrival,  the  senior  partners.  Donna 
and  Katie,  took  her  into  Concord  with 
them  and  let  her  co-sign  the  mortgage, 
making  her  a  full  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

That  was  the  year  the  trio  decided 
they'd  raise  rabbits  for  revenue.  They 
bought  12  and  as  time  went  on  and  the 
rabbits  behaved  like  rabbits,  they  had 
400.  "We  were  feeding  them  100  pounds 
of  grain  a  day— six  dollars'  worth,"  Katie 
explained.  "We  were  paying  more  for 
rabbit  food  than  for  our  own.  At  first 
we  didn't  mind  because  we  thought 
we'd  have  two  markets  —  the  experi- 
mental market.  Harvard's  medical 
school  and  other  places  like  that  which 
bu\'  virgin  does  for  pregnancy  tests  on 
humans  —  and  the  meat  market.  We 
found,  though,  that  rabbit  meat  didn't 
bring  anything  w  hen  we  tried  to  sell  it 
and  the  scientific  experimental  market 
was  too  demanding  for  us  in  its  neces- 
sary exactitude.  So  we  got  out  of  that 
enterprise  before  we  lost  too  much 
money." 
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To  house  the  rabbits  the  girls  had 
entered  into  a  barter  arrangement  with 
the  proprietor  of  a  nearby  mink  farm. 
He  had  more  cages  than  he  needed  and 
in  return  for  these,  the  girls  agreed  to 
clean  out  his  manure  pit  and  spread  the 
fertilizer  on  his  field.  It  was  this  job 
and  the  farmer's  horse  that  really  won 
them  their  letter  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  farmer  came  by  one  autumn  after- 
noon to  say  his  work  horse  had  fallen 
over  a  steep  bank  into  a  brook  in  the 
woods.  The  animal  had  broken  its  leg 
and  drowned.  If  the  girls  wanted  the 
meat  for  dog  food,  they  could  have  it, 
provided  they  could  get  the  carcass  out 
themselves  and  haul  it  away.  He  just 
wanted  the  hide.  Katie  was  the  only  one 
of  the  trio  home  and  she  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  She  put  on  hip  boots  and 
took  off  in  a  cold,  icy  drizzle.  She  had 
to  leave  the  old  truck  at  the  edge  of  the 
w{)ods  and  trudge  in  a  third  of  a  mile 
to  the  brook.  Then  she  had  to  wade 
into  freezing,  knee-deep  water  to  skin 
the  horse.  The  farmer  helped  her  until 
the  hide  was  off  and  then  he  left.  Katie 
had  to  disembowel  the  horse  in  the 
water,  cut  up  the  carcass  and  heave  the 
big  hunks  over  the  bank  herself.  She 
got  the  last  pieces  out  just  before  dark- 
ness settled  dow  n,  and  dragged  them  all 
to  the  edge  of  the  w  oods,  loaded  them 
into  the  truck  and  drove  home,  cx- 


hau.Led  and  triumphant.  A  full  year's 
supply  of  meat  for  the  dogs  was  the 
reward  for  that  afternoon's  work. 

That  year,  as  every  year,  they  con- 
tinued to  chop  wood  for  the  winter  as 
they  cleared  their  land;  they  set  out 
annuals  and  enlarged  their  fine  flower 
garden;  they  sold  their  Irish  Setter's 
first  litter  of  10  pups  for  $50  each.  Gini 
and  Donna  both  hunted  with  the  farm- 
ers 1 7  days  that  season  and  Gini  got  her 
first  deer,  weighing  125  pounds.  They 
had  venison  as  well  as  beef  in  the  freez- 
er and  they  made  deer-skin  jackets  from 
the  dressed  hides.  They  continued  to 
work  on  the  big  house  and  by  the  first 
snowfall,  they  had  the  shell  up  but  it 
was  not  yet  habitable,  so  they  prepared 
to  spend  their  third  winter  in  the  little 
12  X  24  shack. 

The  third  partner,  with  her  business 
training,  sparked  them  to  even  more 
constructive  planning.  "We  decided  to 
get  over  on  the  distaff  side,"  Donna 
said.  "We  were  eating  well  and  having 
a  marvelous  time  but  we  were  not  get- 
ting any  richer.  The  summer  before  we 
had  all  remarked  on  the  prodigious 
amount  of  fruit  and  berries  growing 
wild  all  over  the  mountains  all  around— 
ours  for  the  picking.  Katie  had  made 
some  jellies  for  our  own  use  and  we  had 
shipped  a  few  jars  to  friends  for  Christ- 
mas.  Now,   sitting   around   the  fire, 


thinking  about  the  wonderful  response 
we  had  had  to  those  simple,  homemade 
gifts,  we  thought,  maybe,  who  knows, 
we  could  sell  the  stuff— start  a  Christmas 
gift  business  out  of  the  jellies.  So  all  that 
winter  of  1948-'49,  and  in  the  spring  too, 
we  planned  how  we'd  do  it.  And  when 
summer  came,  we  really  got  to  work 
picking  berries.  We  worked  from  sun- 
up to  sundown  because  we  had  to  make 
up  the  jellies  right  away.  We  washed 
and  sorted  the  berries,  cooked  them, 
boiled  the  jars,  bottled  and  labeled 
them,  all  in  the  little  house.  And  was 
that  a  cramped  operation!  On  our  big- 
gest day  we  did  125  jars.  Boy,  did  we 
brag  about  it!  It  took  some  doing,  be- 
lieve me.  We  put  up  12  or  15  varieties 
that  year  and  sold  it  all  locally. 

"We  didn't  know  the  shortcuts  and 
the  hazards  and  we  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes, such  as  buying  our  sugar  retail, 
which  cut  into  the  profit.  When  we 
added  up  the  score  we  found  our  gross 
was  $800.  That  meant  w  e'd  made  about 
18  cents  an  hour  for  our  whole  sum- 
mer's work." 

But  the  second  year  they  were  in 
business,  they  really  got  going.  They 
finished  the  inside  of  the  new  house  and 
moved  into  it  in  May.  There  was  still 
much  to  be  done  and  they  worked  at  it 
intermittently.  They  moved  an  old 
( Coiitiiiiied  01?  page  59 ) 


VETERANS! 

Help  your  country 
Help  your  friend 


Uncle  Sam  needs  your  help  in  encouraging 
young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army  for  extended 
terms  of  service.  As  you  know,  during  the 
present  emergency  it  is  important  that  we 
build  and  keep  a  strong  Army.  Good  soldiers 
are  needed  now  just  as  they  were  when  you 
were  in  uniform. 

You'll  be  helping  your  young  friends  if  you 
explain  the  advantages  of  long-term  enlist- 
ments. Tell  them  how  they'll  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  promoted  if  they  enlist  for 
three  years  or  more  .  .  .  and  how  they'll  have 
a  better  chance  of  being  sent  to  an  Army 


technical  school  of  their  choice.  It  is  not 
economical  for  the  Army  to  invest  large  sums 
of  money  giving  expensive  technical  training 
to  men  who  are  going  to  leave  after  only 
two  years. 

YOU'LL  BE  HELPING  YOURSELF,  TOO,  Mr.  Tax- 
payer! It's  to  America's  economic  advantage 
to  encourage  men  to  enlist  for  long  terms, 
because  the  longer  a  man  stays  in  the  Army 
the  better  soldier  he  becomes  .  .  .  and  the  less 
money  the  Army  needs  to  train  new  men. 

Remember — the  soldier  also  benefits  from  a 
long-term  voluntary  enlistment. 


TODAY'S  SOLDIER  GETS: 


•  Opportunity   for   advanced  specialized 
training  and  education 

•  A  pay  raise  every  two  years — and  in- 
creased promotion  opportunities 


•  A  family  allotment  when  married 

•  A  30-day  paid  vacation  every  year. 

•  And,  eventually,  retirement  with  steady 


GET  ALL  THE  FACTS 

You  or  your  friend  can 
find  out  all  about  what 
our  modern  Army  has  to 
offer  by  seeing  the  nearest 
Army  Recruiter.  He'll  be 
glad  to  explain  in  detail 
all  about  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  . .  . 
and  to  give  you  attractive 
illustrated  booklets  about 
Army  life. 
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Unfurl  the  Symbol 
of  Our  FREEDOM! 

School  Flags  •  Street  Flags 
Window  Flags  •  Lawn  Flags  •  Unmounted  Flags 

★★★★★★★★★★*★★★★*★★★★★★*★★★★★★★★★*-★ 


L577 


L576 


L1235BB 


L1230 


ALL  U.S.  FLAGS  F.O.B.  FACTORY, 
except  Unmounted  and  L55  Desk  set 


Patriotic  citizens  recognize  the  value  of  displaying  the  Flag 
OF  Our  Country.  The  Flag  unfurled  stimulates  thought  of 
what  it  represents — A  Nation — Our  Nation — The  Land  of 
THE  Free. 

NOW,  there  is  a  need  for  patriotic  expression  of  love  for 
country.  Every  member  of  The  American  Legion  and  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  should  have  and  display  the 
American  Flag. 

An  ideal  community  project  is  the  presentation  of  Flags 
to  churches,  school  class  rooms  and  schools.  Flags  are  also 
available  for  use  in  your  own  home,  your  office,  your  lawn, 
your  windows  and  street  decoration.  Posts  are  urged  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inaugurate  a  Community  Flag  Program. 

Our  nation's  symbol.  The  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  available  in  two  outstanding  qualities  and  in 
several  types  and  sizes.  Display  your  Flag  on  patriotic  holi- 
days and  Every  Day. 


LN  MOUNTED  tNlTED  STATES  FL  \GS 

Fas!  Color  High  Grade 

Size              Cotton  Bunting  Wool 

2  \  3  feet                  $  2.25  S  5.25 

3  \  5  feet                     4.30  9.75 

4x6  feet                     6.15  14.25 

5  X  8  feet                     8.50  21.75 

6  \  10  fee!                   !2.1?  32.55 

»  i:  i2  teei                   iS.^d  -IS.75 


L577 — Schoolroom  or  Office  Flag  set.  3  x  5-foot  fine  rayon,  U.S. 
Flag,  printed  field,  sewed  stripes,  trimmed  on  three  sides  with 
golden  vellow  fringe.  8-foot  polished  hardwood  staff,  with  brass 
spear.  Special  gilt  finish  floor  stand. 

Single  set,  complete  $17.00   SLx  or  more  sets,  each. .  $16.25 

L576 — Same  as  L577,  except  flag  size  2'/2  x  4-foot  and  6-fool 

hardwood  varnished  staff.  Single  set,  complete  $12.50 

Sl\  or  more  sets,  each   1 1.75 

L575— Flag  as  L577  or  L576.  except  2  x  3-foot.  5-foot  polished 
hardwood  varnished  staff  with  special  gilt  finish  floor  stand. 

Single  set,  complete  $7.50    Six  or  more  sets,  each. . . .  $6.75 

L1235BB — Street  Flag  Set.  3  x  5-foot  fast  color,  heavy  sheeting 
U.S.  Flag  with  printed  stars  and  sewed  stripes.  Two-piece  wooden 
Dole  12'  x  IVz".  with  ball  at  top,  halyard  and  8"  cast  iron  sidewalk 

holder  and  non-rusting  screw  cap.  Complete,  each  $6.95 

L1235B— Same  as  L1235BB.  except  Flag  is  U.S.  Go>.ernment 

quafity  cotton.  Complete,  each  $9.25 

L1235MIVI — Same  as  L1235BB  except  2-piece  polished  steel  pole. 

12'  X  Xg  .  Complete,  each  $7.50 

L1235M— Same  as  L1235MM.  except  Flag  is  U.S.  Government 

quality  cotton.  Complete,  each  $9.80 

LI225— U.  S.  Window  Tyue  Flag.  21/2  4-foot  rayon  taffeta  flag, 
mounted  on  one  inch  thick,  6  foot  long,  white  enameled  pole,  with 
gold  finished  ball  at  top.  Holder  for  attachment  to  sill  included. 

Complete,  each  $7.90 

L1225B — Same  as  LI  225  except  all-wool  bunting,  sewed  stars  and 

sewed  stripes.  Complete,  each  $9.00 

L55 — U.  S.  Flag,  8  x  12-inch  printed  rayon.  Fringed  on  three  sides 
and  mounted  on  gilded  staff  and  base.  Gilt-finish  eagle  on  staff. 

Each  $2.40 

L1230-1  Lawn  Flag.  Rayon  Taffeta  U.  S.  Flag.  2'  i  x  4-foot.  Two- 
piece  10-t"oot  white  enameled  pole,  special  lawn  socket..  .$10.05 
LI230-2  Lawn  Flag.  Same  as  L1230-1  except  U.  S.  Flag  is  all-wool 
bunting  w  ith  sewed  stars  and  stripes.  Each  $11.75 


ORDER  BLANK 

Please  rush  my  free  copy  of 
1953  combined  Legion  and 
Auxiliary  catalog.    |  | 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  tnd.  6M53 
RUSH,  the  following: 

I    '  Ship  COD  for  $  CZi  Remittance  for  S  enclosed. 

NAME  

Street  

City   State  

Current  Membership  Card  Serial  Number  It  


(Covtiiiued  froin  page  51} 
shack  on  the  edge  of  their  land  and 
ripped  it  apart  to  make  a  chicken  house. 
I  hey  also  managed  to  build  a  real 
barn.  All  their  neighbors  were  inter- 
ested in  helping  them  succeed  because 
by  this  time  they  were  affectionately 
as  well  as  respectfulh'  regarded  for  the 
countless  small  services  they  had  per- 
formed, for  their  unfailing  courage  and 
most  of  all,  for  their  amazing  industry. 
The  tough,  hardy  New  Englanders  gave 
them  every  last  drop  of  respect  for  that. 

When  they  had  first  arrived,  the 
farmers'  families  were  polite  but  distant. 
This  rural  community  in  the  Sunapee 
Lake  district,  a  favorite  vacation  area, 
is  well  used  to  "summer  folks."  They 
\\  atched  with  curiosity  as  the  girls  gave 
evidence  they  were  preparing  to  be 
permanent  settlers.  But  even  after  the 
first  hard  year  on  the  mountain,  the 
natives  were  still  bettint>'  they  wouldn't 
last. 

One  of  the  farmers  came  by  one  day 
w  ith  a  package  for  them. 

"Passing  the  post  office.  Frank  asked 
nic  to  deliver  this  and  say  howdy." 

Katie  w  as  cutting  Donna's  hair  at  the 
time.  The  farmer  chuckled  and  said  he 
sure  wished  he  had  a  barber  at  home. 
Never  could  seem  to  get  the  time  to  get 
to  the  city. 

"Got  a  minute  now?"  asked  Katie. 

"Yep,"  he  replied. 

"Sit  dow  n,"  she  invited,  whipping  the 
cloth  off  Donna  and  tying  it  under  the 
astonished  man's  chin.  She  proceeded 
to  give  him  a  fine  professional  haircut. 

"That's  on  the  house— our  thanks  for 
delivering  the  box,"  she  said. 

It  was  this  kind  of  friendly,  sincere 
ncighborliness  that  made  the  girls  solid 
with  the  New  Hampshire  people.  Little 
by  little  they  became  integrated  w  ith 
the  community  and  today  they  belong 
to  it  as  much  as  if  they'd  been  born 
into  it. 

Their  second  year  in  the  preserve 
business,  the  neighbors  all  volunteered 
their  services.  The  women  sent  the 
children  into  the  woods  to  help  berry, 
and  they  came  themselves  to  help  in 
the  pouring,  packing  and  labeling.  The 
girls  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  hire  only  one  hand  tiiat  >ear, 
although  they  increased  their  business 
from  S800  to  a  $3,000  gross.  All  the 
sturdy  farmers'  wives  worked  on  a  good 
neighbor  basis.  They  knew  now  they 
could  call  on  any  one  of  the  girls  any 
time  in  an  emergency.  In  the  country 
the  willing  hand  and  heart  arc  more 
than  money. 

In  1951,  the  girls  added  a  kitchen  an- 
nex. They  connected  the  original  12  x 
24  house  with  the  original  barn  and 
made  the  whole  into  a  big  farm  kitchen. 

Last  year,  1952,  was  a  bonanza  year. 
They  made  28,000  jars  all  told,  and  one 


order  alone  was  for  12,000  of  the  $5.80 
(postpaid)  assortment  of  four  6-ounce 
jars.  They  sell  four  sizes,  the  smallest, 
just  described;  and  boxes  of  six,  ten  and 
20  jars,  respectively,  in  a  price  range 
from  $2.40  to  $3.60  and  $5.80  for  the 
in-betweens  and  $1L25  for  the  biggest 
box.  The  jars  are  all  the  same  6-ounce 
size  and  the  flavors  are  mouth-watering 
—  wild  strawberry,  raspberry,  grape, 
elderberry,  crabapplc,  blackberry, 
plum,  cherry,  spiced  apple,  spiced  grape 
and  spiced  blueberry;  as  well  as  a  de- 
licious strawberry-rhubarb  combina- 
tion. These  are  the  breakfast  and  tea 
preserves.  For  dinner  and  dessert,  they 
make  apple-lemon-basil,  apple-rose- 
geranium,  blueberr>— thyme,  cider-sage, 
cider-mint,  grape-bergamot,  grape-rose- 
mary and  spiced  cranberry.  Only  wild 
berries  and  fruits  are  used,  never  any 
cultivated  garden  or  orchard  produce. 

The  girls  attribute  their  sudden  suc- 
cess to  the  discovery  that  some  wild 
fruits  could  be  picked  and  their  juice 
deep-frozen  for  later  use  from  which 
they  could  get  a  clear,  perfect  jelly 
with  no  flavor  change  in  the  freezing 
process.  This  discovery  released  them 
from  the  back-breaking  and  limiting 
job  of  picking,  cooking  and  bottling  in 
a  single  day's  operation  for  the  short 
ripening  season.  Now  they  could  give 
all  their  time  to  gathering  the  berries 
and  fruits,  knowing  they  could  freeze 
the  juice  and  jell  it  when  all  the  harvest 
was  in.  It  meant  the\'  could  step  up  their 
production  and  triple  their  income.  In 
1952,  they  did  a  $9,000  gross  business  in 
"Taste  of  the  Wild."  Small  wonder  they 
put  some  of  their  profits  into  a  560- 
cubic-foot  walk-in  deep  freezer  in  the 
kitchen  annex.  Thriftil)',  the>'  are  rent- 
ing lockers  they  don't  need  to  neigh- 
bors. 

By  last  Christmas,  the  cx-\\'AC  trio 
was  sitting  pretty.  The  house  was  all 
finished  except  for  additional  bookcases 
and  closets  —  their  1953  project.  As  is 
their  custom,  they  do  their  year's 
reckoning  in  the  week  between  the 
18th  and  the  25th  of  December  when 
all  the  Christmas  boxes  have  been 
shipped  and  they  can  sit  dow  n  and,  in 
the  lull,  put  their  feet  up  on  their 
homemade  heartli.  It  is  part  of  their 
code  to  have  no  debts  by  Christmas  and 
the  challenge  each  year  is  to  see  how- 
far  they^  can  get  and  how  much  they 
can  do  without  borrowing.  This  year 
they  further  reduced  the  20-year  $5,000 
mortgage  on  their  26  acres  and  build- 
ings to  $4,500,  bought  a  new  car  and 
paid  a  postage  bill  of  $1,000. 

"We  could  be  absolutely  self-suffi- 
cient except  for  salt,  coffee,  and  flour," 
Katie  said.  "We  could  do  without  coffee 
if  we  had  to,  and  we  could  make  our 
own  salt  and  flour  but  we  can  buy  those 
staples  for  much  less  than  we  could 
make  them,  so  why  be  silly  about  it?" 


TOES  IRRITATED? 


Get  FAST  RELIEF 
with  this  MEDICATED 
Powder! 


No  uiimedicated  powder  can 
relieve  sore  and  itching  toes 
as  Ammens  Powder  does! 

For  Ammens  contains 
three  famous  medicinal  in- 
gredients—gives 3-ti'ay  med- 
icated skin  care;  (1)  It  soothes,  relieves  and 
helps  heal  irritated  skin.  (2)  Its  extra  softness 
protects  and  cushions  sore  skin,  and  so  pro- 
motes healing.  (3)  Its  extra  fluffy  texture  gives 
cooling  relief.  For  real  medicated  skin  care,  get 
genuine  Ammens  Medicated  Powder  wherever 
fine  drug  products  are  sold. 

FREE  trial-size  can.  Write  today  to  Dept.  L-63,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J.  (Oijcr  tivuled  to  U.S.A.) 

^"^s^s  AMMENS^ 

Good  Housekeeping  1  mffllffllil^«r 


I  Housekeeping 


MEDICAHD  POWDER 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRIVING  .  .  .  WITH 

COOL  REST! 

You'll  drive  cool  as  a 
bifc'ze  tlirough  the  liotti  '.I 
summer  uiouths  with  Cool 
Rest  at  your  back!  And 
there'll  be  no  more  wet 
and  sticky  clothing,  cither! 
Made  of  smooth,  natural 
bamboo.  Cool  Hest  lets  you 
sit  torward  eomff)rtably,  ijrijirovcs 
hitiyue,  yet  ^ives  complete  vi  ntilation  to  keep  back 
and  temper  cool.  Light  and  easy  to  earrv- 
(II  ill  n.,i  li.nm  rbniiin'i:  or  uplu.hirn  ) 
Exciting  Summer  Catalog  ^  Jt 

FREE  With  E.ery  Purchase  ""''/  PP"- 

S.'„.l    (  liv.  l.    „r   M,,„.'i    Ordrr    •    A...   (  .ll.D.'s  ,jle,ise 

Spencer  Gifts,  86  Spencer  BIdg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


;  posture,  banishes 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


IDEAS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
SPECIAL  DESIGNS-NO  OBLIGATION 

WRITE 

FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CO. 

DEPT.  L  MIMNEAPOIIS,  MISN, 


^GIGANTIC  SUMMER  SALEI^^" 


Gabardine  or  Tropical 

DRESS  TROUSERS 

Slight  foKtorY  tmpertett 


1  3  PRS.~ 

1^911 

FREE 

S7.S0  Belt 

Save  More  Thon  Ho/f  / 

Sale  pood  30  days  onlvl  Ono 
pair,  value  .$10,  onlv  §4.95! 
Two  pahs,  only  5:9.75.  ($2.50l 
leather  Ijelt  FRKE  with  2 
pairs.  >  Any  2  colors,  sizes. 
Imperfections  very  slight,  do 
not  alfect  wear.  Genuine  rayon 
gabardine  or  cool  summer  ray- 
on tropicals.  Resists  wrinkles, 
holds  press,  gives  amazlnp 
service.  Drossy  after  hours  of 
wear.    Zipper  front.    5  roomy 

Bockets.      Tan.     Blue,     Llgrht  B 
ark  Brown.  Gray,  Green,  Blue 
WAIST:   28  to  42. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  frzl*?  ""dToV.  'stTe 

If  p.'ibardine  or  tropical,  1  or  2  prs. 
(belt  free  with  2  prs.)     Pay  postman 

price  plus  small  C.O.D.  Or  send  price  plus  23c  postage, 
save  C.O.D.     Money-Back  Guarantee. 

LINCOLN  TAILORS^  Dept.   AM-8      Lincoln,  Nebr. 


5900  IN  SPARE  TIME 


That's  what  L.  II.  Mix  did  in  a 
year!  You  can  make  up  to  $3  or 
$4  an  hour  sharpening  saws  with 
the  Foley  Saw  Filer.  Steady  cash 
business,  no  canvassing.  Start 
spare  time  —  Free  Book  shows 
how.    Write    Foley    Mfc.  Co.. 
6.39-3  Foley  Bldg.,  Minneapolis 
18,  Minn. 
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GUARANTEED 
BITE-PROOF! 

NEW  NYLON  BIT 


TASTELESS  I 
CUSHION  BITE 


ASSORTED  STYLES 


Throw  Away  Nicotine 

TRAPPED  IN  MEDICO'S  FILTER 


Small-Tough- 


Just  right  for  carrying  or 
storing  —  it's  palm  size!  Made 
of  heavy-gauge  metal.  Switch  glows 
in  dark.  Uses  2  standard  1^4"  batter- 
ies. See  your  dealer.  Get  a  Buddy! 
DELTA  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Marion,  Indiana 


$|89 

less 
batteries 


Delta  BUDDY 


LITTLE  ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  invenllon,  you  should  find 
out  how  to  protect  It.  We  are  registered  Patent  Attorneys. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention,"  and  an  "Invention  Record"  form.  No 
obligation.   They  are  yours  for  the  asking'. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 


K(fKMstcTe(1  Pate 
146-R  Victor  Building 


It  Attorneys 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 


Career  Opportunity! 

Become  an  Engineer 

if  Your  Milifary,  Practical  or  Academic 
training  evaluated  for  advanced  credit 

[Major  in  Electronics,  Power  or  Mechan- 
1  ical  Technology.  Degree  in  36  months, 

I  w^ith  optional  year  'round  study  Train  in 
(■>  to  is  months  in  Radio.  Television,  Air 
Conditionintr.  Heating:,  Refrijjreration, 
Welding.  Non-profit  school  50,0(J0  former 
_  students.   Approved  for  veterans  Write 

today  for  free  pictorial  booklet,"  Your  Career."  State 
course  interest  and  date  of  discharyre,  if  veteran. 
MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 
Dept.  ALM-653  Milwaukee  1,  Wlsconsla 


ffeff/fe 

FACTS! 


SCHULT 


TRAILERS 


Write  for  complete 
information.  Dept.  5006 
SCHULT  Corp.,  Elkhart.  Ind.  

WRIIE  fOR  CATAtOG 

PACKS  IH  yOUR 
VACATION  BAG! 

NP^ [(^XOiXHQfi  PNEUMATIC  for 
target  shooting  onywhero 

Fingertip  cocking,  adjustable  sishl,  $095 
precision  rifled  barrel.  .22  caliber.  • 
CROSMAN  ARMS  CO.,  Rochester  20,  N.Y.  Dept.  54 


The  girls  have  an  equitable  division 
of  work.  Katie  is  the  head  cook.  She  is 
also  the  food  chemist  who  experiments 
and  sets  the  recipes.  And  she  does  all 
the  dressmaking,  tailoring  and  sewing. 

Donna  is  the  chief  carpenter,  electri- 
cian, plasterer,  plumber  and  mason.  She 
has  now  built  three  absolutely  true- 
brick  fireplaces  and  chimneys  which  the 
experts  have  pronounced  perfect. 

Gini  docs  all  the  correspondence, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  including 
making  out  their  income  tax  returns. 
She  is  also  the  chief  milkmaid  and  vet, 
giving  the  animals  the  inoculations  they 
need,  treating  them  when  they  are  sick. 
And  of  course,  the  three  join  in  all  the 
general  work  and  chores. 

The  arrangement  among  them  is  that 
each  owns  a  third  of  the  Freedom  Acres 


property  and  business.  Everything,  in- 
cluding all  the  money  taken  in,  is  jomr- 
ly  owned. 

"If  one  of  us  gets  married,  we  figure 
she'll  be  smart  enough  to  marry  a  man 
who  can  support  her,"  Gini  said.  "Her 
share  will  revert  to  the  two  she  leaves 
behind.  And  if  we  all  marry,  well,  we'll 
think  about  that  w  hen  the  time  comes." 

They  are  all  different,  not  only  in 
appearance  but  in  many  subtle  ways, 
yet  they  are  so  alike  fundamentally  that 
they  get  along  perfectly.  Their  Army 
training  taught  them  how  to  live  with 
others;  their  own  strong  desire  to  build 
a  future  with  their  own  hands,  just  for 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  it,  has  given 
them  a  common  goal.  Besides,  they're 
bent  on  proving  that  women  can  be 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental.     the  end 


Who  Would  Collect  Your  Insurance? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


which  common-law  wife,  but  now  — 
since  1946  — the  money  goes  to  the  one 
last  mm  led  as  beneficiary  by  the  insured. 

Under  government  insurance  regu- 
lations the  insured  can  change  the  bene- 
ficiary without  the  consent  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  beneficiary. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  done  by  written 
notice  to  the  V eterans  Administration, 
and  the  contract  must  have  the  change 
indorsed  on  it. 

However,  the  courts  have  recognized 
that  occasionally  a  serviceman  may  not 
be  able  to  follow  this  procedure,  and 
they  must  then  decide  whether  he  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  make  the 
desired  change.  Belated  and  frantic 
efforts  to  do  this  through  letters  or  via 
the  cliaplain  or  CO.  ma>'  end  up  with 
a  court  contest. 


hinged  on  the  veteran's  last  letter  to  his 
father.  Jim  W.  had  married  just  before 
going  overseas,  and  had  changed  the 
beneficiary  from  his  mother  to  his  wife, 
Mary. 

A  month  before  he  died,  Jim  wrote 
home,  "I  hear  Mary's  playing  around 
with  someone  else  while  I'm  gone,  and 
I'm  going  to  divorce  her,  if  she  doesn't 
divorce  me  first.  I've  already  changed 
my  insurance  back  to  Mom." 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  change  it  and 
delayed,  perhaps  he  heard  from  Mary 
and  changed  his  mind.  At  any  rate  the 
Court  decided  that  the  letter  wasn't 
enough  proof:  if  he'd  really  meant  to, 
he  could  have  made  the  change  of  bene- 
ficiary in  the  manner  provided. 

The  1946  law  that  liberalized  NSLI 
regulations  applies  to  all  past  insurance 


One  such  case  in  a  Tennessee  court     contracts  and  to  those  written  after  that 
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date— but  only  up  to  April  25,  1951. 
Since  that  date,  a  new  government  in- 
surance plan  has  been  in  elTect,  under 
w  hich  all  servicemen  now  have  a  sort 
of  group  coverage,  for  \\  hich  they  pa> 
no  premiums. 

Most  private  life  insurance  companies 
follow  the  same  general  procedure  in 
changing  the  beneficiary,  and  they  too 
have  recognized  the  insured's  right  to 
make  such  a  change  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  first  beneficiary. 

A  Minnesota  man,  estranged  from  his 
wife,  \\  anted  to  sign  his  insurance  over 
to  his  sister  who  had  nursed  him 
through  a  severe  illness.  The  wife,  liv- 
ing in  another  state,  had  the  polic\'  in 
her  possession  and  refused  to  give  it  up. 
The  man  sent  in  his  request  for  the 
cliange  to  the  insurance  company,  ex- 
plaining w  hy  he  couldn't  send  the  pol- 
ic\'  itself  for  the  usual  indorsement. 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  insured  had  made  every  effort 
to  get  the  policy,  and  that  his  failure 
to  send  it  in  "did  not  nullify  his  inten- 
tions." 

Tile  courts  take  the  view  that  tlic 
beneficiary  has  no  inherent  right  in  the 
policy,  because  the  insurance  belongs 
to  the  insured,  who  pays  the  premiums. 
He  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
wants,  alwa>'s  provided  that  his  deci- 
sion isn't  against  the  public  policy. 

Even  paying  the  premiums  doesn't 
give  the  beneficiary  any  rights.  A  Utaii 
case  revealed  that  the  insured's  wife  had 
paid  his  insurance  premiums  for  man>- 
years,  and  only  after  his  death  did  she 
find  out  that  he'd  changed  the  bene- 
ficiary from  her  name  to  another 
woman's.  She  couldn't  recox  er  even  the 
amount  of  the  premium  payments. 

Actually  there's  no  uniformity  among 
the  48  states  in  construing  the  fine  legal 
meaning  of  an  "insurable  interest."  One 
court  w  ill  award  insurance  pi  oceeds  to 
a  common-law  w  ife,  w  hile  another  will 
not  permit  a  divorced  wife  to  collect. 

New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Indiana 
are  at  one  extreme,  with  liberal  inter- 
pretation. Contrary-wise  in  Texas  the 
policy  prevails  that  an  insurable  inter- 
est must  exist  not  onh'  when  the  con- 
tract is  w  ritten  but  even  at  the  time  of 
the  insured's  death,  and  divorce  is  held 
to  terminate  the  interest  of  an  ex-wife. 

"It  is  against  public  policy,"  Texas 
Supreme  Court  has  held,  "for  one  to  be 
interested  in  the  death  of  another  when 
he  has  no  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
his  life.  The  w  ant  of  an  insurable  inter- 
est is  iust  as  absolute  w  here  it  has  ceased 
as  w  here  it  never  existed." 

Rut  most  states  require  an  insurable 
interest  onh^  at  the  making  of  the  in- 
surance contract.  AVhen  the  policy  ma- 
tures the  beneficiary  "takes,"  regardless 
of  a  present  interest. 

The  question  of  what  effect  a  divorce 
has  on  a  life  insurance  contract  was  car- 
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AT  LAST!  A  CHROME  RESTORER  THAT  WORKS! 
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H.  SEARS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Dept.  799  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


60  POWER  TELESCOPE  $3.95 

VARIABLE  EYEPIECE  20  X  40  X  60  -  BRASS  BOUND 

for  extra  long  ranjje.  Guarantet'l  '|p^»^^^^^^|j*ifiPy 
to  brinff  distant  objects,  peo-  ^---''■■'jTliM^rt^fi^^^*^ 

I3le,  sports  events,  shi^js^^^^^^^^^^^j^^jp^l^^^'*^^ 

(Tlose.  '     _^^^^^^^^^^^the   money.  ^5  Sections. 

Closes  to  1  ft.  long.  Contains  4 
ground  and  polishod  lenses.  Also  used 
— as  a  powerful  compound  microscope.  Direc- 
^  tions  included.  Mass  production  enables  us  to  offer 

Lliis  instrument  at  amazine  price  of  S3. 95  comclete.  Ready 
for  immediate  use.   We  nay  postage.  Get  vours  NOW. 
CRITERION  CO.  331  Church  St. 

Hortford  3,  Conn. 
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WHO  WAS  FIRST 

9  in  home  freezer  development,  and 
WHO  pioneered  zero  temperature  food 
p.ocessing  and  storage? 


H  manufactured  ttie  one  and  only  QUICK- 
FREEZER  and  originated  the  market. 
VICTOR  now  sets  new  standards  to  satisfy 
America's  thirst  for  good  living ...  For  the 
fmest  In  Freezers,  Room  Air  Conditioners, 
and  Dehumidifiers,  depend  on  VICTOR. 


VICTOR  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Send  for  Food  Processing  Booklet  72A  . , .  FREE! 


o  ICiirn  In  GO  to  90  ilays  Willi 
..ur'  Ui.nif  Mudv  Course.  RESULTS 
GUARANTEED.  Make  Moneyl  Be  Pop- 
ulai  t  Have  Fun!  Big  Opportunit.v! 
Hadio.  Television.  SlaKe  Appearances! 
Tor  Free  Intormation  rei^ardinsj  iniee 
and  terms.  WHITE.  Yon  must  state 
your  age.  Dummy  CataloK  25c. 
FRED  IVIAHER  SCHOOL  OF  VENTRILOQUISM 
Box  36.  AL-6  Kensington  Station   Detroit  24.  fVlichiqan 


Executive  Accouiitants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  S-l.UUO  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Tiiousands  of  lirms  need  them.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C.  P.  A's  examinations  or  ••xecutive  accounting  positions. 
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LASALLE  Extension  University.  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

A  Correspondence  Institution  Dept.  6361-H,  Chicago  5,  III. 

KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  less  of  jiep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
imiioi  tant  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
imrtant  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
najjging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
ii'iitations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  yauv  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


PAYS  BIG!  SEND  FOR  FREE,  BIG.  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG  NOW!  Gr.aduates  r<;.iil 
iiiakni;;  suljstauti.il  i]i<-i,mes.  Start  and  run  your 
own  business  quickly.  jMen.  women  of  all  a;:e^. 
learn  easily.  Cour.se  covei's  Sales.  Property 
Management,  Appraisinj?.  Loans.  Mortgatfes,  and 
related  subjects.  STUDY  AT  HOME  or  in  class- 
rooms in  leading;  cities.  Diploma  awarded. 
Write    TODAY    for    free    tiooli!     No  ohlijratic 

WEAVER  SCHOOL  OF  REAL  ESTATE  (fcSI  19J6) 
Suite  300  Law  BIdg.  Dept.  AL  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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HEDGE  CLIPPER 
ATTACHMENT 

At  last.  8  low-cost  hedee  clipper,  light 
weiehl.  portable,  elticient.  easy  to  attach. 
•  SIMPt[  10 OPERATE  •  EASriO ASSEMBLE 
•FITS  All  POPULAR.' 4' '  ELECTRIC  DRILLS 

IHKIDKEaX  

I  537  N.  Braddock  Ave..  PITTSBURGH  21.  PA. 

EVERY  BUSINESS,  EVERYWHERE 
Uses  BOOK  MATCHES 

Earn  bicj  dally 
commissions.  Be  a 
diieci  factory 
representative  ol 
the  world's  largest 
exclusive  UNION 
LABEL  Bool: 
Match  manu- 
lacturer.  Pros- 
pects every- 
where   Feature  Glamour  Girls.  Hillbillies, 
scenics  and  dozens  ol  other  styles— Regular- 
Double  Books  —  Jumbo  Books  —  nearly  100 
color   combinations.    New.   bigger  portlolio 
makes  Ihis  laslest  selling  I  me  a  real  profit 
maker  lor  you.  Write  TODAY  lor  lull  details, 


Dept.  A.6S3,  7S23  S.  Gru  c  nwood  Avonui' 
West  Const  S.Ttismon.  write  Box  1087.  S. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
'n   the  vital   meat   Inisincss.   Biff  pay, 
full-time  jobs  — HA VK  A  PKOFITABLK 
RIARKET    OF    YOUR    OWN!    Pav  after 
qraduation.  Diploma  given.  Job  lielp. 
Thousands     of     .sucrossful  Kraduates. 
I   Send  now  for  biff,   new  illustrated  FRFK 
hliffation.  G.I.  Ai>nrovod. 
ONAL  SCHOOL  OF  (VIEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-32,   Toledo  4.  Ohio 
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OPTICALLY  CORRECT 

&^  SUNGLASSES 

Now,  at  LOW  COST.  OPTICALLY  CORRECT,  snap-on  lens 
for  your  eye  glasses!  Precision  made  of  special  oculus- 
type,  green-tinted,  unbreakable  PIcxiqIass  plastic.  Sun-Clip 
glasses  repel  actinic  sun  rays.  .  .  StOP  GLARE.  Will  not 
distort  vision;  colors  remain  true.  There's  no  EYE  STRAIN, 
you    can    wear    Sun-Clip    glasses    ANYTIME.  Handsomely 

  perfectly 
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Our  MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  protects 
you!  Try  Sun-Clip  sun 
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SUN  GLASS  VALUE!  If  your 
drug  or  department  store  cannot 
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direct  and  we'll   ship  postpaid 

DGiMAR  "products.  Inc. 
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ricd  to  the  Suprcinc  Court  of  tlic 
United  States  in  an  earl\-  case  in  1877. 
A  policy  had  been  issued  on  the  joint 
hves  of  i\1r.  and  Airs.  S.,  payable  to  the 
survivor  on  the  death  of  either.  The>' 
\v  ere  divorced,  and  l)orh  rc-niarried.  On 
the  death  of  Air.  S.,  both  his  widow  and 
his  former  wife  claimed  the  proceeds 
of  the  contract.  The  (lucstion  for  the 
court  to  settle  w  as  w  hether  an  insurable 
interest  had  ceased  by  reason  of  the 
divorce.  The  decision  was  that  a  life 
insurance  policy  originally  valid  did 
not  cease  to  be  so  b\-  the  cessation  of 
the  beneficiary's  interest  in  the  insured. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  justice,  it  was 
the  coiM't's  work  to  cari_\  out  the  in- 
sured's intention,  but  "if  the  parties 
thcmsehes  do  not  provide  for  the  con- 
tingenc\-  (of  dixorce)  the  courts  cannot 
tlo  it  for  them." 

Alost  of  the  cases  that  require  settle- 
ment in  court  hinge  on  the  lack  of 
clarity  of  the  insured's  intention.  Some 
times  it  calls  for  a  second  Daniel. 

Take  the  case  where  Air.  A.'s  wife 
had  died,  and  he  hadn't  named  a  new 
beneficiary.  He  told  one  son  that  he 
intended  the  polic\'  proceeds  to  go  to 
his  three  sons  etiualh'.  But  later  on  he 
re-married,  and  at  his  death  his  second 
wife  claimed  the  insurance.  The  court's 
ruling  w  as  that,  since  he  hadn't  named 
her  as  beneficiary,  he  evidcnth  in- 
tended iiis  original  plans  to  hold. 

In  another  case  the  children  lost  out. 
Tiicir  fatiier  on  the  e\  e  of  marrying  a 
second  time,  had  changed  his  benefi- 
ciary to  "Sarah  Jones,  wife."  He  died 
before  the  w  edding  da\ ,  and  his  chil- 
dren claimed  the  proceeds  because  there 
was  no  such  person  as  Sarah  Jones,  w  ife. 
But  the  Court  held  that  Sarah  was  his 


intended  inheritor,  even  though  she 
hadn't  acquired  the  name  of  Jones  or 
the  status  of  wife. 

Of  course,  it's  only  the  controversial 
cases  that  find  their  way  into  court. 
\\  hen  there  is  a  conflict,  the  "place  of 
making  the  contract"  decides  w  here  the 
case  w  ill  be  tried,  and  this  can  be  the 
crucial  factor.  In  New  York  an  "ir- 
regular beneficiary"  might  win  a  case 
that  would  be  lost  if  tried  in  a  Te.xas 
court.  (The  irregularity  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  lack  of  an  insurable  in- 
terest.) 

In  two  recent  cases  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  caused  considerable 
confusion  by  ruling  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  policy  of  a  serviceman  who  died 
before  the  1946  change  of  law  must  go 
to  a  living  person:  a  beneficiary's  estate 
coidd  iM)t  inherit. 

In  the  first  instance,  seven  >"ears 
passed  and  two  beneficiaries  died  be- 
fore the  case  was  settled.  Naval  Reserv- 
ist Eugene  H.  had  named  his  father 
as  sole  beneficiary  of  his  $10,000  policy. 
Eugene  died  in  1945.  Five  months  later 
his  father  died,  without  having  received 
the  life  insurance  proceeds. 

Then  payment  was  held  up  for  an- 
other three  years,  to  decide  on  the  next 
two  claimants:  Bessie,  the  father's  sec- 
ond wife  (Eugene's  stepmother)  and 
Clarabelle,  the  first  w  ife  (Eugene's  ow  n 
mother).  Finally  in  1949  the  stepmother 
died. 

The  District  Court's  decision  divided 
the  proceeds  three  ways,  one-third  to 
the  estate  of  the  father,  one-third  to 
Bessie's  estate,  and  one-third  to  Clara- 
belle.  Last  October  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  this  decision  and  gave  the  en- 
tire amount  to  Clarabelle,  on  its  inter- 


pretation of  the  NSLl  act  of  1940, 
w  hich  reads  that  the  right  of  any  bene- 
ficiary to  payment  is  conditioned  upon 
his  or  her  being  alive  to  receive  such 
payineiits. 

The  second  case  was  similar.  The 
soldier's  uncle  having  died  during  liti- 
gation, the  lower  court  awarded  the 
insurance  proceeds  to  his  aunt  as  in- 
heritor of  her  husband's  estate,  over  the 
claim  of  the  soldier's  natural  father  w  ho 
"had  abandoned  his  son  and  ceased  to 
be  a  parent." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
money  go  to  the  aunt,  not  through  her 
husband's  estate,  but  because  she  was 
the  next  eligible  living  beneficiar\-. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  dissenting  Jus- 
tices Jackson  and  Frankfurter  com- 
mented, "by  an  adverse  claim,  however 
fictitious,  or  a  litigation,  however  frivo- 
lous, a  junior  beneficiary  may  delay 
payments  and  gamble  on  winning  them 
for  himself  through  the  death  of  the 
senior  beneficiary." 

This  ruling  applies  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  insured's  death  occurred  be- 
fore April,  1946,  but  there  are  old 
cases  still  pending  which  may  eventu- 
ally find  the  insurance  money  revert- 
ing to  the  United  States  Treasury  after 
all  eligible  beneficiaries  have  died! 

The  obvious  moral  is  to  allow  no 
cause  whatever  for  legal  action  over 
your  life  insurance,  both  because  court 
costs  will  always  w  hittle  down  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  because  the  right  beneficiary 
may  not  get  the  money  after  all. 

It  should  be  of  prime  importance  to 
all  holders  of  life  insurance  to  protect 
the  interest  of  their  beneficiaries  by 
keeping  their  policies  up-to-date.  This 
can  be  done: 

1)  By  naming  both  a  primary  and 
secondary  (or  contingent)  bene- 
ficiar\".  If  you  and  >  ()ur  wife  die 
in  the  same  accident,  for  instance, 
whom  then  do  >  ou  want  to  have 
\oiu'  insurance  money? 

2)  By  naming  new  beneficiaries,  if 
the  ones  originally  named  should 
die  before  you  do;  or  if  other 
children  are  born  whom  you  want 
to  share  equalh'. 

3)  By  making  such  changes  or:  addi- 
tions in  the  legal  manner  required 
by  your  ow  n  insurance  company. 
Remember  too  that  even  a  lapsed 
policy  may  be  in  force  for  some 
years  as  extended  term  insurance, 
and  the  status  of  a  beneficiary 
should  be  kept  up-to-date  on  such 
a  contract. 

4)  Alost  important  of  all,  if  >  ou  hold 
National  Service  Life  Insurance, 
by  being  doubly  sure  that  your 
policy  right  now  carries  the  names 
of  the  beneficiaries  it  should! 

That  money  w  ill  go  to  someone.  Will 
it  be  the  one  you  w  ant  to  have  it? 

THE  END 
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It's  really  a  privilege 
to  belong  to  the  KAJC! 


Two  years  ago  when  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  Retail  Advisory 
Council  was  formed,  Hddie  Levine, 
men's  wear  dealer  of  DuBois,  Pa.,  was 
the  first  Legionnaire  retailer  to  join. 
He  is  shown  above  being  congratu- 
lated by  the  DuBois  Post  Com- 
mander, Donald  Steiner. 

Today,  more  than  10,000  Council 
members  from  coast-to-coast  are  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  unique  plan 
and  the  ranks  are  growing  constantly. 

Take  a  look  at  what  some  other  en- 
thusiastic Council  members  have  to 
say  about  the  value  of  their  member- 
ship—it works  for  them,  it  will  work 
for  you. 


If  you  are  not  already 
a  member,  just  fill  out 
the  attached  coupon 
and  mail   it  today. 


Says  Eddie  Levine,  Legionnaire  Retailer 
and  first  member  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  Retail  Advisory  Council. 


"The  Retail  Advisory  Council  emblem 
has  aroused  much  curiosity  among  my 
customers,  and  after  finding  out  tvhat 
it  really  stands  for  they  altvays  come 
hack  to  my  store  to  do  business." 
HARDWARE  STORE,  BAKERS  SUMMIT,  PA. 

"Because  of  the  information  you  give 
in  your  Newsletters  I  atn  much  surer 
in  making  decisions." 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  PORTLAND,  OHIO 

"/  think  that  the  Council  is  a  very  fine 
thing  and  that  it  is  time  that  Legion- 
naires were  handed  together  to  help 
each  other." 

APPLIANCE  STORE,  ROCK  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

'7  have  had  sales  from  Legionnaires 
passing  through  our  city  who  have  seen 
my  emblem  and  dropped  in.  It's  a  very 
swell  service  and  I  am  for  it  100%." 
JEWELER,  OWENSBORO,  KENTUCKY 


LEGIONNAIRE  RETAILERS: 

If  you  are  a  member  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  you  own  and  operate 
your  own  retail  business  you  are  eli- 
gible for  free  membership. 

You  are  supplied  with  a  colorful 
window  emblem  which  will  identify 
you  as  a  Legionnaire  and  a  Council 
member.  Legionnaire  customers  will 
recognize  this  emblem  from  ads  in 
their  own  American  Legion  Magazine. 

You  will  receive  regularly  sched- 
uled Newsletters  prepared  by  experts 
giving  you  timely  sales  tips. 

You  will  take  part  in  big  national 
store  promotions  sponsored  by  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  advertisers. 


The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Retail  Advisory  Council, 
580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  store  listed  below.  Please  sign  me  up 
for  free  membership  in  the  Retail  Advisory  Council.  Send  me  Decal  Emblem, 
and  Newsletter. 


Name. 


.Store  Name. 


.City. 


-State  . 


Legion  Card  Number . 


.Legion  Post  Number. 


JUST 


Parting 


GOOD  START 

Of  fiicts  about  money 

This  is  the  ivorst  — 
To  make  it  last 

You  iiutst  make  it  first. 

—  H.  L.  Lassetek 

THE  WAY  TO  GO 

.Max  sat  there  brooding  for  a  moment  in 
the  doctors  office.  "So  I  only  got  a  few 
montlis  to  li\  e.  eh,  doc?" 

"I'm  afraid  tliat's  it,"  the  physician  told 
him. 

"AA'ell."  said  Max  thoughtfully.  "I  guess 
1  11  join  the  comnumist  party." 

"\^  hy?"  asked  the  consideralil>  -taken- 
aback  physician. 

"I'll  tell  you  why,"  declared  Max.  "It's 
better  that  one  of  them  bums  die  than  a 
good  American." 

—  H  \ROI  I)  HrM  TK 

ADVICE  TO  TALL  SPINSTERS 

'Tis  better  to  have  a  short  man's  all 
Than  nt■^t'r  to  have  lovetl  a  tall. 

—  GiFNN  E.  .McCl.VRE 

WRONG  APPLE 

Sir  J<ihn  l  ax  ery,  the  famous  painter,  tells 
a  story  about  an  old  Scotch  gardener  in  the 
emplo\  of  a  friend  of  his,  \\ho  went  one 
day  to  look  at  an  exhibitittn  of  pictures  in 
London.  Among  them  Mas  one  labelctl. 


Tl:c  fall.  The  gardener  stared  at  it  so  in- 
tently that  his  employer  was  moved  to 
ask  him  his  opinion  of  it. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  it."  snoited  the 
old  man. 

"W  hy  not?"  he  was  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "Eve  is 
tempting  Adam  with  an  apple  of  a  variety 
that  ^vasn"t  known  until  about  twenty 
>  cnrs  ago."  —  D\N  Bennett 

LADY  FINGERS 

TJie  Jidinl  llial  rocks  thf  cradle 

Is  a  gentle  one,  hy  far; 
Bill  very  often  it's  the  one 

That  u  recks  the  family  car! 

—  F.  G.  Kernan 

RISKY  RACE 

The  automobile  alii-a\ s  beats  the  train  to 
the  crossivg,  barring  accidents. 

—  Bn  t  Okiorne 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

I'rofTi  Saudi  Arabia  C(ime>  the  tale  of 
King  Ibn  Saud  who  was  approached  by  a 
weeping  woman  who  said:  "Aly  husband 
was  killed  by  one  of  your  sen  ants.  Sire. 
My  man  sat  under  a  palm  tree,  when  your 
ser\  ant  fell  upon  him  from  the  tree's  crown 
and  killed  him.  I  demand  that  ycmr  servant 
be  put  to  death." 

The  King  offered  the  v.oman  a  cash  re- 
ward, but  stie  insisted  that  the  servant  be 
executed.  Finally  the  King  said:  "Thy  wish 
shall  be  granted,  woman.  But  1  as  the  King 
ha\  e  the  right  to  choose  the  method  of  my 
ser\  ant's  death.  I  shall  ha\e  him  tied  to  the 
same  palm  tree.  \(tu  will  climb  into  the 
tree's  crown  and  drop  upon  my  servant. 


Thus  he  \\  ill  die  as  your  husband  did." 

The  woman  dried  her  tears,  took  the 
cash  reward  and  departed  quickly. 

—  Harry  Sperber 

THE  BETTER  MINDS  BETTER  MIND 

Why  is  it  intellectuals 

Are  such  sad  ineffectiials 
In  judging;  how  the  other  fellow  acts? 

Could  be  the  ansiver  is  because 
They  know  so  many  rules  and  laws 

And  such  a  rait  of  facts  that  ain't  the 
facts.  —  Berton  Braley 


'  Happy  Birthday!" 
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Gm-M 

"Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  looked  down  .  .  ." 

STRAIGHT  FACTS 

The  AiTny  cook  in  Korea  wanted  to  be 
truthful,  but  at  the  same  time  yearned  to 
write  an  hiipressive  letter  to  his  girl  friend. 
His  problem  was  soh  ed  one  da>',  eggs  were 
on  his  outfit's  menu. 

"As  I  pen  these  words,"  he  wrote,  "shells 
are  bursting  all  around  me." 

—  Jack  Kytle 

NUISANCE 

A  hack-seal  drii'er  is  a  tt'otnan  teilli  an 
inlerferioril \  complex. 

—  T.  J.  McInerney 

SNAP  JUDGMENT 

/  like  your  kids.  I  think  they're  great. 
Believe  7i/e,  friend,  I  love  'em. 
But  I  ivoift  for  long  if  you  make  me  look 
At  anymore  snapshots  of  'cm. 

—  Jim  Ric.cs 

NO  DOUBT  ABOUT  IT 

Confidence  in  battle  is  ever  the  indis- 
pensable key  to  victory. 

\^'hcn  the  German  Army  invaded 
Greece,  one  of  the  officers  remarked  to  a 
native,  "\\'ho  do  you  think  will  win  the 
war?  Don't  be  afraid  to  s|ieak.  \\niat  you 
say  will  go  no  further." 

"AA'ell,  if  you  want  the  truth,"  the  Greek 
replied,  "the  British  will  win." 

"\\  In  ?"  the  German  officer  demanded. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  all  the  time  the 
British  were  here  they  never  asked  that 
question." 

—  Adrian  Anderson 


When  friends  say,  "Try 
this  mellow  drink'* 
...heed  their  advice ! 

You  just  can't  buy 
a  better  drink 
—  at  any  price ! 


SINCE  1865... 
Now  5  generations  finer 


FRANKFORT  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  N.  Y.  C.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF.  72H%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS 


jVfcijiB  people  smoke 


Camels 


than  any  other 
cigarette! 


Tltm  mstbe  a  tmm  oak/  Camel  is  by 

far  America's  most  popular  cigarette.  And  that  reason 
can  be  only  one  thing:  greater  smoking  enjoyment! 

What  better  evidence  could  there  be  that  you'll  like 
Camels  best,  too?  Try  Camels  this  sensible  way:  smoke 
only  Camels  for  30  days  and  see  how  Camel's  mildness 
and  flavor  please  you,  pack  after  pack!  You'll  see  why 
more  people  smoke  Camels  than  any  other  cigarette! 


CHARLTON  HESTON's  newest 
movie  is  "PONY  EXPRESS". 


Cf/ARITON 


R..r  liernoldB 

Tubuccu  <;<!. 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Start  your  own  30-day  Camel  Mildness  Test  today! 


